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INTRODUCTION 

The  Princess  Luise  of  Prussia  died  on  7th  December 
1836,  leaving  a  testamentary  letter,  dated  May  1835, 
and  addressed  to  her  son  Wilhelm. 

By  this  document  the  Princess  bequeathed  to  the 
latter  all  her  papers,  amongst  others  two  volumes 
entirely  in  her  own  hand  '*for  her  children,"  the  care 
of  whom  she  entrusted  to  her  eldest  son. 

These  volumes  contain  the  narrative  of  her  child- 
hood and  early  years,  and  of  that  disastrous  period 
during  which  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia  endured 
exile  and  ill-fortune  in  the  cruel  days  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

It  was  not  before  181 1  that  the  Princess  Luise 
commenced  this  task,  collecting  and  arranging  a  mass 
of  notes  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down 
almost  daily  in  little  paper  books,  some  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

She  broke  off  in  18 15,  and  only  completed  the 
rdsumd  in  1836,  a  few  days  previous  to  her  death. 

It  is  therefore  a  work  composed  retrospectively 
that  I  now  venture  to  offer  to  the  public,  which  will 
no  doubt  appreciate  its  value. 

These  Memoirs  were  written  entirely  in  French, 
and  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  making  any 
alterations,  with   a   view   to  preserving   intact   their 
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originality.  Notwithstanding  a  slight  foreign  touch 
perceptible  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the 
meaning  is  everywhere  well  expressed.  At  that  date 
French  was  in  Germany  the  recognized  language  of 
the  Court  and  of  society. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that 
notable  blunder  of  Louis  xiv.'s,  had  banished  from 
France  a  considerable  body  of  enlightened  citizens. 
These  dispersed  themselves  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  carrying  their  various  industries  with  them, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Elector,  whose 
dominions  were  in  those  days  still  backward  in 
civilization,  Brandenburg  more  especially  reaped  the 
benefits  of  this  immigration.  Not  only  did  the 
refugees  supply  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  these  industrious 
Frenchmen  introduced  was  a  no  less  precious  boon. 

At  Berlin,  amongst  other  places,  the  exiles 
established  '*a  colony"  that  never  lost  its  distinct 
peculiarities  of  manners  and  tone  of  thought ;  and 
so,  thanks  to  this  influence,  the  use  of  the  French 
tongue  became  predominant  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 

The  Princess  Luise,  only  daughter  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  own  niece  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  reared  at  a  Court  where 
eleven  years  of  a  reign  marked  by  an  unfortunate 
laxity  had  brought  the  throne  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss.  She  had  habitually  before  her  eyes  the  most 
demoralizing  examples  and  grew  up  amid  the  most  | 
frivolous  and  futile  surroundings.  No  favourite  with 
her  mother,  poorly  guarded  by  a  father  who  could 
hardly  be  pronounced  equal  to  his  task,  still  the 
Princess   never   failed   to   conduct   herself    worthily,  | 
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being  guided  by  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation,  a 
sound  judgment  and  an  uprightness  of  disposition 
which  do  her  the  greatest  honour. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  observe  the  religious 
development  that  little  by  little  is  at  work  in  her,  as 
experience  of  life  and  its  sorrows,  family  affection  and 
the  love  she  had  vowed  her  husband  affect  her  character. 

Prince  Anton  Radziwill,  who  won  the  Princess 
Luise's  hand  and  wedded  her  on  17th  March  1796, 
was  her  junior  by  several  years.  The  glamour  of 
the  young  Prince's  personality  had  carried  the  day. 
We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs  what  led 
to  the  marriage ;  the  Princess  gives  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances,  without  a  thought  of 
hiding  the  feelings  of  affection  that  ruled  her  heart, — 
feelings  that  never  grew  a  whit  less  warm. 

Certainly  Prince  Radziwill  united  in  himself 
every  fascination, — true  and  loyal  as  he  was  high- 
bom,  perfectly  balanced,  a  great  nobleman,  an  artist 
with  the  pencil,  at  the  same  time  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violoncello  and  an  original  composer,  inimitable  in 
his  rendering  of  a  love-song,  courteous  and  agreeable 
to  all  about  him,  he  was  irresistible — such  is  the 
universal  verdict  of  his  contemporaries. 

A  faithful  husband,  deeply  devoted  to  the  family 
of  Prussia,  under  whose  aegis  he  would  fain  have 
reconstituted  his  native  Poland,  Prince  Anton 
Radziwill  was  none  the  less  profoundly  attached  to 
his  country  and  worked  with  a  will  for  her  interests, 
never  grudging  her  tokens  of  his  devotion,  as  we 
can  see  from  many  traces  of  his  activity  apparent 
in  his  wife's  narrative. 

The   Prince   received   from   his   father  (the   last 
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Prince  Palatine  of  Vilna)  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
the  ''  Radziwill  Palace  "  at  Berlin,  which  was  beyond 
a  doubt  the  finest  residence  in  that  capital.^ 

There  the  Prince  and  Princess  received  much 
company.  In  the  evening  especially  their  house  was 
always  open  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  distinguished 
acquaintances,  in  which  were  included  the  Princes  of 
the  Royal  Family,  savants,  artists  and  all  foreigners 
of  mark  passing  through  Berlin.  It  was  an  entirely 
cosmopolitan  society,  to  which  the  Prince  did  not  fail 
to  introduce  a  good  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
while  attracting  to  these  receptions  all  of  whatever 
nationality  who  shared  his  special  tastes.  A  great 
lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  Princess  knew 
how  to  direct  the  conversation  tactfully  and  play  the 
courteous  hostess,  without  its  ever  being  possible  to 
forget  who  she  was. 

,  In  the  Memoirs  two  figures  stand  out  with  a 
special  prominence.  The  first  of  these  is  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia,  the  Princess's  uncle  ;  the  second. 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  her  much-loved  brother, 
who  fell  before  his  time  on  the  field  of  honour. 

If  the  chief  glory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  falls 
to  Frederick  ii.  as  King,  Prince  Heinrich  was 
undoubtedly  its  secondary  hero  ;  his  exploits  won  him 
fame  both  as  statesman  and  warrior. 

Gifted  with  an  ardent  imagination,  a  ripe 
judgment,  a  mind  of  a  peculiarly  thoughtful  and 
calculating  bent,  a  steadfast  will  always  directed  to 

^  This  palace,  on  the  fagade  of  which  could  be  read  the  inscription  in 
French,  "  Hotel  Radziwill,"  was  purchased  in  1875  by  the  Government  as 
a  residence  for  the  Chancellor  of  Germany. 
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worthy  objects,  and  a  prodigious  memory,  Prince 
Heinrich  by  his  virtues  and  talents  attracted  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  Poles,  who  manifested  a 
wish  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  their  country. 
Prince  Heinrich  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  the 
only  expedient  capable  of  allaying  the  fears  roused 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  Catherine  of  Russia. 

On  two  occasions  the  proposal  was  laid  before 
Frederick  ii.  by  Mokronowski  (Prince  Palatine 
of  Mazowie).  Dreading  his  brother's  high  qualities, 
the  King  was  frightened  into  rejecting  the  offer,  for 
he  had  just  signed  a  treaty  with  Catherine,  the  first 
stipulation  of  which  was  an  undertaking  to  second 
that  Sovereign  in  her  efforts  "  to  place  a  Polish 
noble  "  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Frederick  asked  the 
envoy  of  the  Diet  if  he  had  seen  his  brother,  and  on 
the  latter's  answering  no:  ^'  Get  you  gone  then,''  said 
the  King,  "  and  don't  see  him." 

Disappointed  in  their  hopes,  the  Poles  then  found 
themselves  constrained  to  elect  Stanislas  August 
Poniatowski,  after  a  Diet  of  the  most  stormy 
character. 

This  throne,  which  would  probably  have  gratified 
Prince  Heinrich's  aspirations,  was  lost  to  him  solely 
through  Frederick  ii.'s  jealousy ;  he  would  have 
grudged  to  see  a  rival  raised  to  power  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  even  though  that  rival  was  of  his 
own  blood. 

Prince  Heinrich  remained  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
step  the  Poles  had  taken  in  his  favour,  as  the  Princess 
Luise  relates  at  length.  Instead  of  helping  on  such 
an  election,  Frederick  ii.  entrusted  his  brother  with  a 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1770,  to  offer  the  media- 
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tion  of  Prussia  with  a  view  to  ending  the  quarrels 
and  jealousies  always  imminent  between  Russia  and 
Austria, — differences  that  might  well  have  led  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  it  was  Frederick's  object 
to  avoid  as  likely  to  thwart  his  policy. 

Prince  Heinrich  found  the  Empress  Catherine  a 
hard  nut  to  crack ;  but,  noting  the  pride  that  was  her 
dominant  characteristic,  and  firmly  resolved  to  succeed 
in  the  negotiation,  the  Prince  conceived  the  idea  that 
a  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  the  only  possible 
means  which,  by  pleasing  all  concerned,  could  avert 
the  war  his  brother  dreaded,  and  he  sacrificed  "to 
reasons  of  State  "  the  scruples  he  could  not  but  feel. 

With  a  map  of  Poland  on  which  he  had  marked 
out  with  his  own  hand  the  portions  which  each  of  the 
three  Powers  might  hope  to  gain.  Prince  Heinrich 
sought  an  audience  of  the  Tsarina.  He  expounded 
his  project  with  all  the  powers  of  persuasion  he  could 
command,  and  eventually,  after  much  hesitation, 
Catherine  authorized  the  Prince  to  lay  the  scheme 
before  the  King  of  Prussia. 

When  Frederick  received  from  his  brother  the 
first  report  of  these  negotiations  he  thought  he  was 
reading  a  fairy  tale,  and  on  the  Prince's  return  to 
Berlin  he  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  jubilation : 
**  Ah,  brother,  you  were  right,  it  was  indeed  God  who 
inspired  you ! " 

Thus  was  initiated  the  Partition  which  afterwards 
became  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  to  Prince  Heinrich, 
and  afforded  Europe  the  first  and  fatal  example  of  a 
dismemberment  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  parties 
interested,  but  which  to  some  extent  destroyed  the 
balance  of  power  of  the  north. 
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With  Prince  Heinrich  on  the  throne,  endowed 
with  so  rare  a  combination  of  talents  and  backed  by 
the  gallantry  of  a  people  that  only  needed  a  leader 
to  rise  to  greatness,  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Poland  might  once  again  have  known  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  boorish  ignorance  of  Frederick 
William  i.,  circumstances  forced  that  monarch^to  choose 
from  among  the  number  of  the  French  refugees,  now 
become  his  most  eminent  subjects,  the  governors  and 
**  governesses  "  of  his  children.  Prince  Heinrich  un- 
doubtedly owed  to  a  lady  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Jaucourt  (of  Burgundy),  to  whose  care  he  was  en- 
trusted as  a  child,  his  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  which  was  really  and  truly  his  mother 
tongue.  Early  instilling  in  his  mind  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  good  taste,  French  served  as  the  Prince's 
initiation  into  those  invaluable  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  succeeded  before  long  in  making  his  own. 

Thus  Prince  Heinrich  was  better  prepared  than 
most  for  the  journey  to  France  which  Frederick  ii. 
asked  him  to  make  in  1784  as  a  last  political  service 
to  himself.  The  object  was  to  neutralize  the  influence 
of  Austria  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

Though  his  mission  was  unsuccessful  on  this 
occasion,  the  Prince  nevertheless  won,  on  each  of 
his  two  visits  to  Paris,  a  social  triumph.  He  was 
welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  Encyclopddistes : 
Grimm  gives  a  long  account  of  the  ovations  in  his 
honour.  At  a  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  at 
which  he  was  present,  Marmontel,  who  was  pre- 
senting the  prize  of  virtue  to  the  heroine  of  Latude's 
escape,    said,  turning   to   the   gallery   where   Prince 
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Heinrich  (Count  von  Gels)  was  seated  :  **  It  is  in 
presence  of  virtue  crowned  with  glory  that  the 
Academy  presents  this  prize  .  .  .  etc."-^ 

Prince  Heinrich,  having  no  child  and  feeling  a 
special  affection  for  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  chose 
the  latter,  his  own  brother's  son,  as  his  heir. 

Born  with  the  noblest  qualities,  Prince  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  (the  Princess  Luise's  brother)  would 
certainly  have  become  a  great  captain  if  a  more 
stable  character  and  a  more  careful  education  had 
fallen  to  his  lot.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  his  being 
surrounded  in  his  early  years  by  persons  of  superiority, 
who  would  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the  Prince's 
future  well-being,  a  deplorable  choice  was  made  of 
individuals  quite  incompetent  to  utilize  the  innate 
energy  of  this  ardent  nature  and  direct  its  genius 
to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

Young  and  handsome,  one  of  the  staunchest 
champions  of  the  Monarchy,  a  popular  hero  renowned 
for  his  fiery  courage  in  danger  and  his  bold  enjoyment 
of  life's  pleasures.  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  was  the 
idol  of  the  soldiery  and  of  all  who  had  come  to  know 
him  ;  fame  is  so  fine  an  ornament  of  youth  ! 

King  Frederick  William  in.  dreaded  the  results  of 
the  inordinate  ambition  with  which  he  credited  him,  and 
the  loss  of  this  gallant  Prince,  this  mirror  of  chivalry, 

^  In  consequence  of  differences  with  Mme  de  Pompadour,  whose 
innocent  victim  he  was,  Latude,  a  French  army  man,  had  been  confined 
for  thirty-five  years  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  in  the  most  frightful 
dungeons.  Mile  Legros,  a  simple  milliner,  having  come  by  chance  on 
one  of  Latude's  Memorials,  was  moved  to  pity  by  his  sufferings,  forced 
all  doors  and  succeeded  in  setting  him  free.  Latude  has  left  an  account 
of  his  long^captivity. 
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appears  to  have  touched  him  very  little.  Believing 
that  no  duty  could  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  Prince 
reputed  to  possess  an  insubordinate  temper,  he  did 
not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  his  remarkable  qualities. 

Yet,  always  deeply  concerned  with  weighty  affairs 
of  State  and  his  country's  good,  always  athirst  for 
honour  and  advancement,  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
had  already  displayed  the  most  consummate  valour 
in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1795,  though  he  had 
barely  passed  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  fought  in 
that  spirit  of  exaggerated  gallantry  which  was  the 
leading  motive  of  his  character,  and  "glory  seemed  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  went,"  as  Bossuet  said  of  the 
great  Cond6. 

Dark  clouds  were  gathering  on  the  horizon  for 
Prussia.  It  was  after  the  Peace  of  Bale,  and  more 
particularly  in  1805,  that  the  role  played  by  his 
country  struck  the  Prince  as  no  longer  either  honour- 
able or  far-seeing.  It  caused  him  keen  anxiety. 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  shared  the  views  of  those 
hostile  to  Napoleon.  Regarding  resistance  to  his 
policy  as  a  patriotic  duty,  he  became  the  leader  of 
the  party  and  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Govern- 
ment no  less  than  to  the  Sovereign,  who  did  not 
hide  his  displeasure  and  could  not  appreciate  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  man  who  wrote  to  Rahfcel  (Frau 
Vorhagen  von  Ense) :  "  I  shall  not  survive  the  defeat 
of  my  country.     If  we  suffer  this  calamity,  I  shall  die." 

He  was,  as  a  fact,  the  first  noteworthy  victim 
of  the  war  of  1806.  Killed  fighting  with  the 
advanced  guard  at  Saalfeld,  this  modern  Roland, 
forsaken  by  all,  found  in  his  heroic  end  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  words. 
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Her  heart  still  bleeding  for  her  brother's  death, 
to  whose  memory  she  considered,  not  unjustifiably, 
that  scant  justice  was  done,  the  Princess  Luise 
loyally  accompanied  the  Royal  Family  in  its  flight 
from  Berlin  in  1806,  only  to  return  with  it  in  1809, 
after  cruel  alternations  of  anxieties  and  griefs,  wounds 
and  humiliations,  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  in- 
numerable, for  the  conqueror  had  shown  them  no 
mercy. 

I  trust  that  not  only  Germany  and  Poland  will 
find  interest  in  the  Princess  Luise's  narrative,  but 
France  likewise  to  some  extent,  for  the  Napoleonic 
epopee  still  preserves  its  unique  fascination. 

Prince  Wilhelm  Radziwill  died  in  1870,  bequeath- 
ing his  papers  to  his  eldest  son,  my  husband.  Prince 
Anton.     I  therefore  often  enjoyed  the  good  fortune^' 
of  reading  the  Memoirs  left  by  his  grandmother  and 
studying  them  carefully. 

After  the  death  of  my  husband,  whose  testamentary 
executor  I  was,  I  myself  deposited  all  these  writings 
in  the  Archives  of  Nidswiez,  in  Lithuania,  from 
which  my  children  subsequently  withdrew  them, 
begging  me  to  undertake  their  publication.  This 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  once  more  addressing  the 
public.  I  venture  to  claim  of  readers  the  same  indul- 
gence with  which  they  welcomed  the  Chronique  deM 
la  Duchesse  de  Dino  (**  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  ■ 
Dino"),    the   devoted  goddaughter  of  the  Princess 

Luise. 

CASTELLANE-RADZIWILL. 

Berlin,  March  1911. 
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FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE 


FIRST    PART 


CHAPTER   I 

(1770-1785) 

Ferdinand  of  Prussia  and  his  Family — The  Princess  Luise  and  her 
brothers  Heinrich,  Ludwig  and  August — The  Children's  education 
— Friedrichsfelde — Visit  of  Frederick  11. — Dinner  with  the  King — 
The  Princess  Czartoryska — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Courland  at 
Berlin — Sale  of  Friedrichsfelde 

I  HAVE  reached  the  age  of  forty,  and  I  have  often 
regretted  not  to  have  formed  the  habit  of  noting  down 
every  day  such  events  as  impressed  me  during  my 
Hfe,  and  also  not  to  have  recorded  in  writing  for  my 
children's  benefit,  with  the  help  of  sundry  notes  I 
have  by  me,  what  it  may  interest  them  to  know  in 
connexion  with  my  childhood  and  youth. 

To-day,  when  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  urges 
me  to  put  off  this  project  no  longer,  I  begin  the  task, 
believing  it  will  possess  some  value  for  my  family. 
I  dedicate  it  to  them  as  a  pledge  of  my  love  and  a 
token  of  the  trust  I  repose  in  them. 

25 
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Born  at  Berlin,  in  the  Palace  of  St.  Johann,  on 
24th  May  1770,  at  a  time  when  the  Royal  Family  of 
Prussia  had  only  a  single  heir  (my  brother  Friedrich, 
born  a  year  before  me),  my  birth  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  my  parents — especially  to  my  mother,  who 
had  ardently  desired  another  son.  My  father  was 
almost  alone  in  expressing  pleasure,  and  from  that 
day  forth  he  lavished  his  love  upon  me. 

I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  my  sister 
Frederika,  my  elder  by  more  than  ten  years ;  for 
thirteen  years  she  dragged  out  a  wretched  existence, 
which  made  her  death  seem  a  happy  release. 

Similarly  I  have  preserved  some  memories  of 
my  elder  brother;  I  can  recall  hearing  his  death 
spoken  of. 

My  brothers  Heinrich  and  Ludwig  were  born  at 
Friedrichsfelde — the  former  on  nth  November  177 1, 
the  latter  on  the  same  day  in  1772. 

The  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  in 
Berlin  for  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Wtirtemberg,  the  arrival  of  the  latter  with  her  parents 
and  sister,  that  of  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  (my 
mother's  sister,  as  was  the  Duchess  of  Wtirtemberg), 
the  reception  given  by  Frederick  11.  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  are  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  my 
childhood. 

We  had  been  conducted,  my  two  brothers  and 
myself,  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  ^  (my  aunt) 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial.  All  these  incidents 
have  remained  graven  on  my  memory,  and  I  have 
kept  a  very  distinct  picture  of  them,  though  I  was 

^  Elisabeth    Christina,    Princess  of   Brunswick,  consort    of   King 
Frederick  11. 
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only  six  years  old  at  the  time.  We  were  stationed 
at  a  window  to  see  the  entry  of  the  Grand  Duke  ; 
afterwards  in  the  Queen's  closet  for  the  King's  arrival. 
We  had  been  told  over  and  over  again  it  was  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia  we  were  going  to  see,  and 
that  that  was  his  name,  if  any  one  asked  us. 

We,  Ludwig  and  I,  had  learned  our  lesson  ;  but 
Heinrich,  a  backward  boy  as  the  result  of  long 
illnesses,  was  not  always  so  quick  as  we  were  at 
catching  the  sense  of  what  was  said  to  him.  When 
Frederick  ii.  asked  us  who  the  Prince  was  that  was 
coming,  we  were  sadly  ashamed  to  hear  his  answer : 
**Der  Kurflirst  der  Langen-Briicke."^ 

Ludwig,  who  already  gave  promise  of  consider- 
able cleverness  and  vivacity,  went  up  to  Marshal 
Riumiantzoff,  with  whom  the  King  was  conversing, 
and  looking  at  his  sword  asked  him  :  "1st  das  der 
Sabel  womit  du  die  Turken  geschlagen  hast?"^ 
The  child's  question  was  explained  to  the  old  Marshal. 
He  was  highly  flattered,  they  say,  to  see  a  child  of 
that  tender  age  already  acquainted  with  his  victories, 
and  Frederick  ii.  was  delighted  with  the  happy 
remark.  From  that  moment  the  King  conceived  a 
special  liking  for  Ludwig. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  was  given  a  **  governess," 
and  my  brothers  a  tutor,  Herr  Barbaum,  a  man  of  an 
honest,  kindly,  pious,  gentle  temper,  well  qualified 
to  direct  their  early  education.  As  for  me,  I  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Frau  von  Bielfeld,  widow  of 
an  assistant  tutor  of   my  father's.     He  had  been  a 

^  "  The  Elector  of  the  Long  Bridge,"  in  allusion  to  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Great  Elector  standing  on  a  bridge  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 
2  "  Is  that  the  sabre  you  beat  the  Turks  with?" 
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man  of  letters,  and  had  left  his  wife  and  his  three 
children  unprovided  for.  Her  daughter,  Lisette,  was 
permitted  to  live  with  her  mother,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  be  provided  in  this  way  with  a  companion.  Frau 
von  Bielfeld  divided  her  loving  affection  between  the 
two  of  us.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  education 
and  a  highly  cultivated  mind ;  unfortunately  she 
remained  as  my  instructress  only  five  years  ;  during 
that  period  she  underwent  so  many  misfortunes  that  at 
last  her  delicate  health  gave  way.  The  remembrance 
of  her  kindness,  gentleness  and  anxiety  for  my  welfare 
will  never  leave  me. 

Lisette  was  very  sweet-tempered ;  spoilt  or  ne- 
glected by  her  mother,  she  had  lost  much  of  the 
simplicity  proper  to  her  age.  Being  three  years  older 
than  I,  she  was  already  full  of  romantic  notions,  which 
she  fostered  by  the  perusal  of  sundry  French  novels 
which  she  borrowed  on  the  sly  from  her  mother's 
library.  Lisette  initiated  me  in  this  sort  of  reading, 
and  I  acquired  a  taste  for  it  long  before  the  age  at 
which  children  usually  find  it  interesting. 

Her  companionship  with  us  led  to  difficulties  and 
recriminations  that  resulted  in  a  separation.  Her 
mother  sent  her  to  her  sister's  in  Silesia,  a  Maid-of- 
Honour  to  the  Duchess  von  Gels. 

On  19th  September  1779,  at  Friedrichsfelde,  where 
we  spent  the  summers,  my  brother  August  was  born. 
We  never  used  to  return  to  Berlin  before  the  loth  of 
December.  So  August's  baptism  was  performed 
there  ;  it  was  a  great  day  for  my  brothers  and  me. 

As  the  eldest,  I  was  chosen  to  present  the  infant 
to  the  King.  The  prospect  made  me  supremely 
happy ;  but  I  was  weak  for  my  age,  and  it  was  feared 
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I  might  not  be  able  to  carry  the  child ;  so  the  coveted 
honour  had  to  be  surrendered  to  my  mother's 
Mistress  of  the  Household. 

Frederick  ii.  came  to  Friedrichsfelde  for  the 
ceremony.  The  King's  kindliness  to  us  children 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  After  the  rite,  he 
called  up  Ludwig  to  the  altar  and  said  to  him : 
"When  I  held  you  at  the  font,  my  little  man,  the 
minister  made  such  a  long  address  I  sent  you  away 
before  he  had  finished ;  to-day  I  must  make  good  the 
wrong  I  did  you."  So  saying,  the  King  poured  what 
was  left  of  the  water  in  the  basin  over  Ludwig's  head, 
and  the  boy  answered  him  very  merrily  and  prettily. 
Then  my  brother  was  caressed  for  his  quick  wit  and 
high  spirit. 

It  was  during  the  same  year  we  attended  the 
fetes  held  to  celebrate  the  Peace  that  ended  the 
Bavarian  War.^  I  can  remember  the  departure  of 
the  troops  and  their  return.  My  father,  at  that  time 
in  dudgeon  with  the  King,  threw  up  his  post  in  the 
army  and  did  not  go  on  the  campaign.  My  mother 
had  long  wished  him  to  give  up  duties  the  fatigue 
of  which  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  sustain. 
Frau  von  Bielfeld's  health  became  feebler  and  feebler, 
and  she  often  spoke  to  me  of  the  possibility  of  her 
death.  However,  when  she  saw  she  had  frightened 
me  unduly,  she  would  try  to  reassure  me,  although 
she  enlarged  to  others  on  her  fears  for  me  and 
discussed  the  question  as  to  who  was  likely  to  be 
chosen  to  replace  her. 

^  The  war  here  referred  to  is  that  kindled  by  the  question  of  the 
Bavarian  succession.  The  point  was  finally  and  definitely  settled  and 
ratified  by  the  Peace  signed  at  Teschen  in  1779. 
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My  uncle  Prince  Heinrich  showed  many  kind- 
nesses to  Frau  von  Bielfeld,  and  for  her  sake  always 
treated  me  with  goodwill.  For  the  very  same  reasons 
the  Princess  Amelie  (my  father's  sister)  was  harsh  with 
me  ;  as  a  rule  she  had  little  love  for  little  girls,  and 
regretted,  for  her  own  part,  she  had  not  been  a  boy.^ 

My  father  had  not  consulted  my  aunt  on  the 
choice  of  my  ''governess."  She  thought  the  latter 
ought  to  be  of  high  birth  and  a  Calvinist  by  religion. 
Frau  von  Bielfeld,  whom  my  father  had  appointed  to 
the  office,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  her  husband  had  been 
recently  ennobled ;  accordingly  the  Princess  could 
never  meet  her  without  showing  temper. 

In  1780  a  hunting  accident  nearly  cost  the  Count 
von  Schmettau  his  life  :  he  was  an  old  aide-de-camp 
of  my  father's.  He  had  hurt  himself  seriously,  and 
his  life  was  despaired  of  Of  course  we  shared 
the  general  concern ;  but  I  am  bound  to  admit  we 
greatly  enjoyed  the  intervals  of  freedom  left  us  by 
the  concentration  of  every  one's  attention  on  the 
wounded  Count. 

Frau  von  Bielfeld  at  that  time  ranked  high  in 
my  mother's  graces ;  very  jealous  of  her  rights,  Frau 

^  The  Princess  Amelie  of  Prussia  had  in  her  youth  felt  an  unhappy 
predilection  for  a  young  and  gallant  officer  of  the  name  of  Trenck,  who 
paid  dear  for  his  "  vaulting  ambition  "  ;  the  King  had  him  interned,  and 
Trenck  was  confined  in  one  prison  after  another  for  years  and  years. 
The  Princess  Amelie,  ever  mindful  of  his  unhappy  lot,  tried  every  means 
to  deliver  him  from  his  life  of  torture,  which  at  last  she  succeeded  in 
doing  by  the  intervention  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  That 
Sovereign  included  the  release  of  young  Trenck  among  the  conditions 
of  the  Peace  that  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War.  This  grief,  which  the 
Princess  never  forgot,  probably  accounted  for  the  bitterness  of  her 
character.  Eventually  Trenck  went  to  France,  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  declared  suspect  and  was  guillotined  by  order  of  Robespierre 
three  days  before  the  latter's  own  death  on  9  Thermidor. 
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von  Katt,  her  old  crony,  was  for  ever  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  friendship,  which  was  to  remain 
a  secret.  Frau  von  Katt  about  this  period  married 
Herr  von  Bredow,  an  old  Canon,  with  a  reputation 
as  a  wit,  but  who  struck  us  as  being  very  disagreeable 
and  who  was  little  thought  of  in  society. 

In  a  general  way,  we  had  small  liking  for  Frau 
von  Bredow,  who  exercised  a  mischievous  ascendancy 
over  my  mother.  We  constantly  held  her  to  blame, 
wrongly  perhaps,  for  the  storms  of  our  daily  life. 
Of  course  it  was  in  strict  privacy  that  we  talked 
about  the  grudges  we  cherished  against  her.  It  was 
another  bond  of  union  between  my  brothers  and  me. 
We  loved  each  other  dearly.  Heinrich,  a  handsome, 
kind-hearted,  affectionate  boy,  was  of  a  timid  dis- 
position ;  it  was  only  with  Herr  Barbaum,  Frau  von 
Bielfeld,  his  brother  and  myself  that  he  felt  at  his 
ease.  Ludwig,  impetuous  and  feather-headed,  though 
not  without  feeling,  used  often  to  tease  him.  The 
consequence  was  Heinrich  clung  the  closer  to  me. 
Ludwig  was  so  lovable,  so  droll,  he  said  and  did 
so  many  madcap  things,  we  could  find  no  pleasure 
in  anything  in  which  he  had  not  a  part.  Our  happi- 
ness and  our  lightheartedness  we  owed  to  our  tender 
affection  for  one  another. 

Heinrich  and  I  were  much  alike ;  but  he  was  the 
handsomer,  with  his  curly  hair  and  regular  features. 
Still  our  likeness  was  so  striking  that  one  day  our 
mother  amused  herself  by  dressing  us  both  up  as 
soldiers  and  putting  us  to  stand  sentry  at  my  father  s 
door,  who  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Lisette  von  Bielfeld  was  a  sensitive,  enthusiastic 
soul.     By  contact  with  her  I  developed  at  ten  years 
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of  age  a  sensibility  far  beyond  my  age.  I  lavished 
it  all  on  Frau  von  Bielfeld  and  my  brothers,  knowing 
how  little  affection  my  mother  bore  me. 

My  dear  *' governess's"  complaint  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  winter  of  1781.  When  we  left 
in  May  for  Friedrichsfelde,  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  remain  in  town  to  be  nearer  her  physician. 
She  was  installed  in  the  rooms  looking  over  the 
garden,  and  her  sister  quitted  the  Court  of  Oels  to 
come  and  nurse  her.  Our  separation  was  a  great 
grief  to  me, — the  greater  because  I  could  see  how 
deeply  she  was  affected  by  it  herself. 

I  passed  the  first  months  of  our  stay  in  the  country 
sadly  enough,  spending  most  of  my  time  in  my 
mother's  antechamber  with  her  women.  I  saw  less 
of  my  brothers,  and  I  hardly  went  more  than  once 
a  week  to  see  Frau  von  Bielfeld,  who  was  fading 
away  from  day  to  day. 

My  studies  were  much  neglected,  and  the  fact 
was  soon  noticed  that  I  was  forgetting  what  I  had 
learned.  Frau  von  Bielfeld,  when  consulted  as  to 
the  selection  of  some  one  to  take  charge  of  me  instead 
of  her,  advised  Fraulein  von  Keller,  sister  of  the 
Countess  Ndale,  my  mother's  Maid-of- Honour. 

She  happened  to  be  at  Berlin,  and  came  a  few 
days  after  this  discussion  to  see  my  parents.  I  could 
not  as  yet  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  losing 
Frau  von  Bielfeld ;  not  in  the  least  realizing  the 
gravity  of  her  condition,  I  was  convinced  she  would 
recover.  As  Fraulein  von  Keller  only  took  her  place 
for  the  time  being,  I  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  choice 
made ;  I  knew  it  was  approved  by  my  dear  friend 
and  instructress,  who  had  told  me  everything  likely 
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to  prejudice  me  in  her  favour.  I  welcomed  her, 
therefore,  with  enthusiasm.  In  appearance  she  was 
gentle  and  agreeable  looking,  though  she  was  plain 
rather  than  otherwise.  Fraulein  von  Keller  was  not 
thirty ;  she  had  always  lived  in  the  country,  and  my 
mother  deemed  it  necessary  to  guide  her  steps  in 
everything. 

I  soon  noticed  the  very  great  difference  there  was 
between  the  consideration  paid  to  Frau  von  Bielfeld 
and  the  patronage  extended  to  Fraulein  von  Keller. 
I  thought  I  might  take  my  turn  at  treating  her  with 
scant  respect ;  but  she  knew  how,  quietly  and  firmly, 
to  teach  me  my  place.  I  recognized  the  absurdity 
of  my  behaviour;  I  formed  a  sincere  attachment  to 
my  new  "governess,"  and  there  was  never  any 
serious  argument  between  us. 

Fraulein  von  Keller  made  no  attempt  to  hide  the 
fact  that  her  own  education  had  been  neglected  and 
that  she  herself  needed  instruction.  By  sharing 
my  lessons  she  imbued  me  with  a  taste  for  study, 
which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  absent.  I  could 
write  fairly  well,  but  the  style  of  my  French  letters, 
which  was  admired,  and  my  orthography  also,  were 
entirely  the  work  of  Frau  von  Bielfeld.  Everything  I 
composed  by  myself  was  so  bad  that  my  **  governess," 
who  had  already  been  long  ill,  found  it  easier  to 
write  my  letters  for  me  than  to  correct  them.  I  used 
to  copy  them,  and  they  won  me  such  warm  praises 
from  my  father  and  Prince  Heinrich  that  I  took  care 
not  to  confess  how  little  I  deserved  the  commenda- 
tions. As  Frau  von  Bielfeld  said  nothing  about  my 
ignorance,  I  thought  it  the  simplest  thing  to  hold 
my  tongue  as  well. 
3 
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My  father  was  In  the  habit  of  paying  frequent 
visits  to  Sonnenburg.  The  first  time  I  had  to  write 
to  him  after  Frau  von  Bielfeld  s  departure,  my  letter, 
merely  corrected  by  Fraulein  von  Keller  (who  was 
no  great  French  scholar),  was  so  unlike  its  pre- 
decessors that  she  was  blamed  for  neglecting  a  talent 
that  had  long  been  quoted  as  extraordinary. 

I  was  forced  then  to  avow  my  ignorance.  It  was 
not  without  tears  I  heard  my  former  '* governess" 
blamed  for  having  encouraged  me  in  deceit ! 

Meantime  her  condition  was  growing  worse  every 
day.  She  wrote  me  many  letters,  but  I  saw  her 
less  often. 

The  Landgravine  of  Hesse,  my  mothers  sister, 
came  to  pay  the  latter  a  visit.  Her  Court  and  a 
number  of  foreigners  took  up  their  abode  for  the  time 
at  Friedrichsfelde.  My  aunt,  still  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance,  enlivened  our  stay  in  the 
country ;  high  play  went  on,  but  except  for  the  tea- 
hour  and  that  devoted  to  walking,  my  brothers  and 
I  seldom  appeared  in  this  society. 

We  were  perfectly  happy  with  Fraulein  von 
Keller,  who  indeed  could  see  by  my  behaviour  that 
I  was  deeply  attached  to  her.  At  the  same  time  she 
failed  adequately  to  check  from  the  outset  those 
transports  of  sensibility  which  with  me  often  de- 
generated into  jealousy  for  those  persons  I  loved, — 
a  tendency  that  has  often  made  me  unhappy. 
Perhaps  a  little  less  indulgence  on  her  part  might 
have  saved  me  from  this  defect  of  character,  as  she 
did  preserve  me  from  so  many  others  by  the  vigilance 
she  exercised  in  correcting  them. 

Frau  von  Bielfeld's  condition  grew  cruelly  worsq 
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in  the  autumn.  She  died  on  9th  October  of  1782.  I 
saw  her  two  days  before  for  the  last  time.  She  could 
hardly  speak,  but  caressed  me  and  gave  me  her 
blessing  ;  I  wanted  to  embrace  her,  but  she  would  not 
allow  me,  only  drawing  my  mother  to  her,  kissed 
her. 

Deeply  moved,  I  fell  on  my  knees  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  so  violent  was  my  grief  I  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  room.  I  never  saw  the  worthy  and 
excellent  woman  again.  The  loving  consolations  of 
Fraulein  von  Keller  on  my  return  to  Friedrichsfelde 
relieved  my  sorrow,  and  I  transferred  all  my  tender- 
ness to  her. 

Lisette,  who  was  still  at  Oels  in  Silesia  with  her 
aunt,  came  to  Friedrichsfelde  in  1782.  She  had 
loved  her  mother  tenderly,  and  when  we  thus  met 
again,  we  consecrated  many  tears  to  her  memory. 
Lisette  had  a  slight  squint,  but  for  all  that  had  grown 
very  pretty.  Her  childish  vivacity  had  all  dis- 
appeared ;  she  was  already  grown  grave  and  thought- 
ful, and  my  mother  was  highly  satisfied  with  her 
behaviour.  To  me  she  seemed  an  entirely  different 
person ;  I  was  embarrassed  in  her  company,  and  any 
close  intimacy  was  impossible  between  us. 

In  1783  the  Count  von  Schmettau  made  a  long 
journey ;  he  travelled  all  the  summer  in  France  and 
England.     His  letters  made  red-letter  days  for  us. 

My  mother  was  beginning  to  weary  of  Friedrichs- 
felde, and  we  heard  with  alarm  the  project  mooted  of 
selling  the  estate  which  we  so  loved.  There  I  spent 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  I  have  always  been 
much  attached  to  it  by  the  memories  of  my  child- 
hood 
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August  was  my  mother's  pet  child ;  she  kept 
him  by  her  side,  thought  incessantly  of  him  and  his 
caprices,  and  spoiled  him  prodigiously.  All  who 
sought  to  please  my  mother  made  a  point  of  flatter- 
ing my  brother,  and  the  natural  result  soon  followed, 
to  make  him  headstrong  and  naughty.  On  Sundays 
we  were  summoned  to  play  with  him  and  amuse  him, 
and  these  days  were  times  of  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
They  never  ended  without  tears.  For  ever  scolded 
and  punished,  we  took  a  positive  dislike  to  August, 
and  the  acts  of  injustice  we  had  often  to  put  up  with 
were  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  our  intolerance 
towards  him  subsequently. 

The  society  at  Friedrichsfelde  was  made  up 
partly  of  old  ladies,  including  also  a  certain  Sieur  Ch. 
Michel,  erstwhile  Envoy  of  the  King  of  England,  then 
governor  of  Neufchatel,  a  notable  gourmand  who 
was  a  standing  joke,  and  a  Monsieur  de  Kleist,  a 
Dutch  officer  on  half-pay,  and  our  very  good  friend 
because  he  joined  in  our  games  very  obligingly. 

My  parents'  Court  was  completed  by  the 
Countess  N^ale,  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Household, 
and  Fraulein  von  Schlieben  as  Maid -of- Honour. 
The  former,  kindly  and  sweet-natured,  showed  us 
much  affection,  which  we  returned,  whereas  my 
mother  manifested  no  sympathy  with  her  whatever. 
Count  N^ale,  an  equerry  of  my  mother's  Court,  was 
a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  the  harsh  way  he  treated 
his  wife  made  us  detest  him. 

These  surroundings,  which  at  a  riper  age  would 
have  struck  us  as  tiresome,  seemed  very  agreeable 
then. 

My   father  had  provided   an   instructor   for   my 
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brothers,  Professor  Grossheim,  highly  thought  of  for 
his  acquirements.  He  gave  us  lessons  in  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  German  grammar,  natural 
history  and  morals,  besides  initiating  us  in  many  less 
useful  branches  of  education.  Herr  Grossheim  was 
quite  ready  to  join  in  our  amusements,  for  which  we 
were  grateful.  At  the  tea-hour  my  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  short  walk  with  us  before 
sitting  down  to  play.  Next  came  our  more  serious 
evening  walk,  on  which  our  father  accompanied  us, 
now  through  the  fields,  now  in  the  village,  just  as  we 
chose.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  these  expeditions,  and 
the  feeling  of  embarrassment  that  subsisted  between 
us  and  our  parents  then  entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  autumn,  games  and  reading  took  the  place 
of  these  walks.  The  trao^edies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire 
were  read  to  us,  and  we  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
subjects  of  the  plays,  that  is,  Ludwig  and  I  were ;  as 
for  Heinrich,  who  was  easily  tired,  he  invariably  fell 
asleep.  He  was  clever  and  quick  with  his  fingers, 
and  already  showed  the  same  aptitude  as  Ludwig 
for  music.  The  latter  was  not  long  before  he  began 
to  make  astonishing  progress  on  the  piano,  as  did 
Heinrich  on  the  violin. 

The  year  1784  has  left  me  no  memories  worth 
recording ;  the  winter  and  following  summer  were 
spent  in  our  usual  avocations.  Count  Schmettau 
came  back  from  his  travels,  and  the  project  began  to 
be  more  seriously  discussed  of  getting  rid  of  Friedrichs- 
felde  and  buying  an  estate  nearer  Berlin.  My 
father's  man  of  business,  Herr  Stubenrauch,  used  to 
tell  us  my  mother  was  the  prime  mover,  indeed  the 
only   one.     This,    together   with    August's   despotic 
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temper,  made  us  feel  colder  than  ever  towards  her. 
The  preference  my  father  showed  for  me  irritated 
my  mother,  and  made  her  treat  me  with  sternness. 
I  soon  learned  it  was  best  for  me  not  to  bring  it  into 
prominence. 

In  1785  my  father  fell  ill  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  The  chest  symptoms  were  serious.  Frederick 
II.  came  to  see  him.  The  King's  visit  was  announced 
the  day  before,  and  caused  us  no  small  perturbation. 
We  were  sermonized  and  lectured  as  to  the  answers 
we  must  give  to  all  possible  questions  the  King  might 
ask  us.  My  wardrobe  was  far  from  brilliant,  and 
worried  Fraulein  von  Keller,  who  did  her  best  to 
make  me  presentable.  My  mother  never  gave  a 
thought  to  my  dress  ;  my  father  liked  to  see  me  in 
fine  fig,  but  then  he  followed  his  own  taste,  which 
was  rococo  to  say  the  least,  and  the  tears  I  shed  when 
people  found  my  costumes  ridiculous  were  often 
bitter.  Thanks  to  Fraulein  von  Keller's  solicitude, 
for  once  I  was  attired  far  more  elegantly  than  usual. 

We  were  told  off,  my  brothers  and  I,  to  receive 
Frederick  11.  at  the  door  of  his  travelling  coach.  To 
this  day  I  can  see  that  ancient  vehicle,  with  its  silver 
mountings  and  crimson  velvet  lining,  the  eight  horses 
that  drew  it,  the  pages  and  the  lackeys  in  velvet 
liveries.  The  King  embraced  us,  without  our  being 
called  upon  to  make  any  of  the  pretty  speeches  we 
had  prepared. 

I  do  not  remember  what  he  said  to  my  brothers 
when  he  left.  He  asked  me\  ''And  you,  little  girl, 
when  are  you  going  to  get  married  ? "  It  was  a 
question  I  had  not  expected,  and  in  my  confusion  I 
blurted  out :  "Whenever  Your  Majesty  tells  me  to." 
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The  King  smiled,  and  I  was  thankful  to  have  got  out 
of  It  so  well. 

The  Sunday  following,  my  mother  was  com- 
manded to  the  King's  dinner-table.  She  got  per- 
mission to  take  me  with  her, — an  honour  accorded 
the  children  of  the  family  after  the  age  of  ten.  Who 
so  proud  and  happy  as  I  ?  A  Court  dress  was  made 
for  me  of  rich  material ;  I  was  powdered,  my  hair 
dressed,  my  costume  set  off  with  flowers  and  my 
cheeks  rouged,  the  King  disliking  pale  faces.  I  set 
off  in  high  content  with  my  magnificence.  At  table 
I  was  placed  beside  my  cousin  Frederika,  whom  I 
was  very  fond  of,  and  whom  I  used  to  go  to  see  from 
time  to  time.  She  was  three  years  my  senior  and 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  Queen  since  her  father, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia,  had  been  divorced  from  her 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 

While  waiting  for  the  King's  entry  into  the 
Queen's  closet,  the  latter  stood  leaning  against  a 
cabinet,  a  bad  leg  preventing  her  from  walking  save 
with  difficulty. 

Beside  the  Queen  stood  the  Princess  Heinrich, 
then  my  mother ;  facing  them,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  ; 
on  his  left  my  cousin  Frederika,  then  I,  and  at  the 
end  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 

The  King  halted  at  the  door  to  speak  to  Frau 
von  Kaunenberg,  the  Queen's  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Household.  He  asked  quite  loudly  after  the  Queen's 
health,  begged  the  latter  to  sit  down,  which  she 
declined,  then  stepped  past  her  with  a  bow.  The 
King  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Princess 
Heinrich,  also  with  my  mother,  and  next  turned  in 
our  direction. 
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He  looked  with  a  very  severe  eye  at  the  Princess 
of  Prussia,  and  did  not  bow  to  her.  Displeased  with 
her  manner  of  life,  her  habits  and  her  dress,  the 
King,  after  rebuking  her  to  no  purpose,  had  quarrelled 
with  her  for  good  and  all  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  Princess  on  her  side  wore  a  look  of  great 
ill-humour,  and  was  muttering  between  her  teeth. 
Frederick  ii.,  without  paying  her  any  attention, 
stepped  up  to  my  cousin,  spoke  to  her  good-naturedly, 
praising  her  application  and  docility.  The  Queen 
had  commended  her  in  the  written  reports  she  sent  in 
daily  to  the  King.  Then,  coming  to  me,  the  King 
spoke  to  me  about  the  husband  he  would  give  me,  if 
I  was  very  good.  He  talked  also  to  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick  in  a  bantering  vein,  and  asked  her  if  the 
year  was  again  to  pass  without  her  asking  him  to 
be  godfather.  .  .  .  The  Princess  had  been  married 
twenty  years  and  had  never  had  a  child. 

These  conversations  ended,  the  King  stationed 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room ;  the  Queen, 
the  Princesses,  the  Court  ladies  defiled  before  him. 
My  curtsy  cost  me  some  violent  heart-beats. 

At  dinner,  the  King,  seated  next  the  Princess 
Heinrich,  called  his  brother  Heinrich  to  his  side,  for 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  not  in  very  much  better 
odour  than  the  Princess. 

I  was  placed  next  to  my  cousin,  and  was  en- 
chanted with  the  gold  plate,  the  fine  liveries,  the 
pages,  hussars  and  chasseurs,  who  were  all  dressed  in 
velvet,  laced  on  every  seam, — in  a  word,  at  the  whole 
dinner  !  At  dessert,  Frederick  ii.  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  Princesses  one  after  the  other.  He  used  to  send 
a  page  to  give  them  notice ;   then  you  got  up   and 
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made  your  curtsy.  This  dinner  made  so  lively  an 
impression  on  my  imagination,  that  I  can  remember 
to  this  day  the  minutest  details,  and  I  find  no  small 
satisfaction  in  gathering  together  my  recollections  of 
the  great  Sovereign  to  whom  we  had  the  happiness 
to  belong. 

The  Princess  Czartoryska  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  same  winter  at  Berlin.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  who  had  just  married  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Wlirtemberg,  a  general  in  the  King's  service. 
The  marriage  had  been  contracted  against  the  wish 
of  the  Prince's  parents,  and  certainly  had  not  the 
approbation  of  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Russia. 

My  cousin  of  Wlirtemberg  came  to  present  his 
wife  to  my  mother,  hoping  through  her  intercession 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  mother,  my  mother's 
sister.  Eventually  she  succeeded  in  her  efforts,  which 
she  prosecuted  whole-heartedly,  for  the  young  Princess 
had  won  her  entire  approbation.  The  latter  was  very 
beautiful  and  enchanted  everybody. 

The  Princess  Czartoryska  was  of  distinguished 
manners  and  possessed  great  charms  of  mind  and 
amiability.  Both  she  and  her  daughter  were  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  I  dined  a  second  time  at  his 
table  with  these  Princesses. 

Frederick  ii.  had  the  Princess-General  placed 
opposite  him  and  conversed  only  with  her.  All 
Berlin  was  stirred  by  the  presence  of  these 
Princesses.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  pleasure 
parties  and  festivities,  and  our  evenings  were  much 
enlivened. 

The   Princess-General   showed   a   great   deal   of 
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kindness    to   my    brothers    and    myself;    while    my 
mother  was  most  gracious  towards  the  newcomers. 

In  the  spring  we  got  leave  to  attend  the  reviews, 
— the  last  at  which  Frederick  ii.  was  present.  Our 
carriage  was  very  near  the  spot  where  the  King  was 
stationed  with  his  brilliant  staff.  I  can  see  him  now, 
on  his  white  horse,  his  gaze  fixed  on  his  soldiers  and 
the  mighty  army  that  marched  past  before  him.  All 
eyes  were  riveted  on  him,  the  absorbing  object  of 
interest  to  all  present. 

We  returned  once  more  in  the  summer  of  1785  to 
Friedrichsfelde,  but  it  was  still  under  discussion  to 
sell  it  and  buy  a  residence  in  the  Park  at  Berlin. 
Still  we  did  not  abandon  all  hope,  for  my  mother 
seemed  to  like  the  place  better  this  year.  Even  the 
society  was  more  amusing  than  usual ;  there  were 
English  visitors  among  the  guests  invited,  and  these 
used  to  play  with  us.  Count  Gessler  too,  a  Silesian 
nobleman,  lived  at  Friedrichsfelde.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Countess  N^ale  and  Fraulein  von  Keller,  and  lent 
them  English  books  that  increased  our  taste  for  that 
language. 

Before  long  arrived  the  Envoy  of  the  Palatinate, 
Herr  von  Hofenfels.  He  was  received  more  than 
once  at  Friedrichsfelde  with  the  highest  consideration. 
I  noticed  that  special  pains  were  taken  to  bring  me 
favourably  before  his  notice.  I  was  dressed  up  and 
made  to  dance  the  gavotte  for  his  delectation,  and 
everybody  was  charmed  because  I  appeared  to  meet 
with  his  approbation.  Soon  after  came  the  minister, 
Herr  von  Herzberg,  and  Fraulein  von  Keller 
during  one  of  our  walks  told  me  there  was  talk  of 
marrying  me  ;   that  Herr  von  Hofenfels  had  asked 
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my  hand  for  Prince  Max  of  Bavaria,  heir-presumptive 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  that  in  all  probability, 
as  Frederick  ii.  desired  the  alliance,  the  proposition 
would  be  accepted. 

The  idea  of  parting  from  my  brothers  was  the 
only  one  that  struck  me  for  the  moment.  For  an  hour 
I  gave  way  to  lamentations  on  the  fate  that  threatened 
me  ;  but  Fraulein  von  Keller  found  little  difficulty  in 
allaying  my  apprehension.  Backward  for  my  age  and 
brought  up  amid  the  frivolities  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  then  attached,  the  prospect  of  a  fine 
trousseau,  of  the  dresses,  laces,  jewels  I  was  going  to 
have,  soon  absorbed  my  thoughts  and  I  quickly  grew 
reconciled  to  my  future  lot. 

My  heart  bursting  with  this  important  secret,  I 
was  a  good  deal  excited  when  I  next  saw  my  brothers  ; 
but  twenty-four  hours  later  I  learned  that  I  was  con- 
sidered too  young.  The  Prince  wanted  to  marry  me 
in  a  year,  but  my  father  declared  he  would  not  part 
with  me  before  I  had  attained  my  eighteenth  year. 

The  same  summer  the  old  Duke  of  Courland  and 
his  charming  consort  passed  through  Berlin  on  their 
way  to  Italy.  The  young  Duchess,  a  fascinating 
creature  and  of  irreproachable  behaviour,  confronted 
her  husband's  harsh,  crabbed  temper  with  a  sweet 
patience  that  earned  her  the  admiring  interest  of  all. 
She  even  won  my  mother's  approval,  who  was  hard 
to  please.  She  allowed  me  to  see  her  often.  The 
Duchess  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness,  and  I  was 
highly  flattered  to  possess  a  friend  of  her  age.  She 
was  then  twenty-five. 

The  only  companion  of  my  own  sex  I  had  had 
till  then  was  my  cousin  Frederika,  and   during   my 
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long  stays  in  the  country  we  seldom  met.  Moreover, 
she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  coquette,  and  had 
formed  connections  that  were  perilous  for  her  and 
therefore  undesirable  for  me.  Fraulein  von  Keller 
was  never  weary  of  telling  me  how  she  was  lowering 
herself  in  public  opinion.      I  lost  all  trust  in  her. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  her  inconsistencies  of 
conduct,  she  was  so  attractive  with  her  light-hearted- 
ness  and  amiability  that  I  never  found  such  good 
amusement  as  in  her  company. 

My  brother  August  was  at  this  time  entrusted  to 
a  tutor.  He  had  been  spoilt  [to  the  last  degree  ;  my 
mother  found  she  could  no  longer  satisfy  his  whims 
and  realized  the  necessity  of  handing  him  over  to  a 
man  to  manage. 

A  certain  Sieur  Cdsar  had  been  recommended  to 
my  father,  a  Saxon  and  not  lacking  in  intelligence 
apparently,  but  his  numerous  eccentricities  were  too 
ludicrous  to  let  him  win  the  needful  influence  over  his 
pupil. 

The  Duke  of  Courland  bought  Friedrichsfelde, 
and  in  December  we  finally  quitted  that  beloved  spot. 
We  spent  the  last  night  there  in  tears,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  our  happiness  was  destroyed  for  ever. 

In  the  autumn  the  project  of  my  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Zweibriicken  was  definitely  abandoned. 
Notwithstanding  the  King's  wish,  my  father  would 
not  consent  to  my  marrying  so  young.  The  Prince 
soon  afterwards  married  the  Princess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

I  heard  of  these  changes  of  plan  through  Fraulein 
von  Keller.  The  point  was  never  raised  between 
my  parents  and  myself.     I  wept  over  the  shattered 
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romance,  but  my  diversions  with  my  brothers  soon 
made  me  forget  it  all.  My  father  believed  the  King 
might  have  deferred  the  marriage  ;  but  like  Prince 
Heinrich  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Frederick  ii. 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  their 
elder  brother,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  chagrin 
caused  by  an  inordinately  severe  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  King  during  the  war.  We  used  often  to 
hear  this  discussed. 


CHAPTER   II 
(1786) 

Confirmation    of    the    Princess    Luise  —  Princess    Amelie,    sister    of 
N    Frederick  il. — Private  life  of  the   Prince  of  Prussia — Death   of 
Frederick  the  Great — Accession  of  Frederick  William  li. 

In  the  spring  of  1786  the  Duke  of  York  came  to 
Berlin  to  attend  the  manoeuvres.  His  arrival  caused 
much  stir  at  Court.  It  was  hoped  he  would  marry 
my  cousin  Frederika,  then  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Without  being  beautiful,  she  was  extraordinarily 
graceful.  She  had  a  small  figure,  brown  eyes  and 
brown  hair  of  remarkable  luxuriance  ;  but  she  lacked 
freshness  and  looked  older  than  she  was.  She  did 
not  seem  to  please  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
suggested  the  idea  to  Fraulein  von  Keller  that  I 
might  be  more  successful ;  but  the  scheme  proved 
abortive. 

Lacking  charm  and  elegance,  awkward  from 
excess  of  shyness,  I  was  poorly  equipped  to  supplant 
my  cousin.  The  Duke,  a  very  handsome  man, 
had  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
Hanoverian  lady,  which  fact  put  an  extinguisher 
on  Fraulein  von  Keller's  hopes. 

The  Prince  of  Nassau- Saarbriick  came  to  complete 
his  studies  at  Berlin.  Bringing  recommendations  to 
my    father,    he    was    soon    numbered    among    the 
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foreigners  my  parents  welcomed  every  evening  at 
their  receptions.  M.  de  Mirabeau,  another  resident 
at  Berlin  during  the  winter  of  1 786-1 787,  was  also 
frequently  invited.^  His  reputation  as  a  wit  and  his 
agreeable  character  made  his  society  everywhere 
sought  after.  My  mother  was  not  fond  of  people 
who  overawed  her,  and  she  indulged  in  bitter 
pleasantries  at  his  expense.  Hence  acrimonious 
discussions  which  I  could  see  caused  the  Countess 
N^ale  no  little  chagrin. 

The  time  came  when  I  had  to  cease  attending 
the  evening  entertainments,  while  our  children's 
dinners  were  also  discontinued.  Religious  instruc- 
tion was  my  one  and  only  occupation  that  winter. 
Herr  Conrad,  the  King's  Chaplain,  confirmed  me  in 
April,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family 
and  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  clergy. 

I  was  prepared  for  months  beforehand  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Domkirche ;  I  had  set  down  in 
writing  the  questions  he  was  to  put  to  me  and 
my  answers,  and  knew  them  pretty  well  by  heart. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  had  to  appear  before  so  awe- 
inspiring  a  public  on  this  solemn  occasion,  I  was  so 
nervous  I  had  hardly  strength  to  reach  my  seat  in 
front  of  the  altar. 

To    complete    my    confusion,    I    perceived    the 


^  Mirabeau,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  involved  in  quarrels  with 
all  his  friends,  was  anxious  to  be  out  of  France  for  a  space.  He  lived  at 
Berlin  from  1786  to  1787,  during  which  time  he  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence in  cipher  with  the  Abbe  de  Perigord,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1789  under  the  title  of  Histoire  secrete  de  la  Gourde  Berlin.  In 
it  he  spoke  at  much  length  of  the  last  days  of  Frederick  11.  and  the 
opening  events  of  the  reign  of  bis  successor.  The  book  abounds  in 
useful  information, 
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Princess  Amelie  seated  opposite  me.  I  could  not  lift 
my  eyes  without  seeing  her !  Half  blind  and  paralysed, 
she  united  with  her  infirmities  a  look  of  severity  that 
terrified  me  and  redoubled  my  confusion. 

However,  I  soon  forgot  my  fears  and  the  Princess 
Amelie  to  think  only  of  the  solemn  engagements  I  was 
about  to  enter  into  with  heaven. 

If,  in  later  years,  the  world  and  its  distractions 
have  cooled  my  fervour,  and  if  the  religious  in- 
difference of  the  age  has  affected  my  heart  too,  the 
deep  impression  of  that  day  has  never  entirely  left 
me.  All  appeared  pleased  with  me  and  addressed  me 
in  words  of  commendation,  while  the  good  Herr 
Conrad  was  touched  by  my  gratitude  and  that  of  my 
parents.     But  a  trying  moment  still  awaited  us. 

The  Princess  Amelie,  who  had  not  spoken  till 
then,  ordered  me  to  bring  Herr  Conrad  to  her  and 
asked  me :  **  Im  welcher  Religion  hat  dich  der 
Hofprediger  eingesegnet  ? "  To  which  I  replied : 
"In  der  reformirten." — **  Nun,"  said  she,  *'das  habe 
ich  nicht  gehandet.  Hat  er  dir  nicht  vom  Teufel 
und  der  Dreieinigheit  gelehrt?"^ 

It  was  true,  nothing  had  been  said  on  these  points  ; 
but  I  was  more  grieved  at  the  way  poor  Herr  Conrad 
was  treated  than  at  my  discomfiture.  My  aunt  sent 
me  away  to  discuss  matters  more  at  her  ease  with  him. 

The  future  convinced  me  that  my  religious  in- 
struction had  indeed  been  but  superficial,  and  that  the 
Princess  Amelie  was  not  entirely  unreasonable  in 
blaming   him.     Indeed,  scepticism  had  at  that  date 

^  "  In  which  religion  has  the  Court  Preacher  confirmed  you  ? " — "  In 
the  Reformed." — "That's  what  I  have  not  grasped.  .  .  .  Has  he  taught 
you  about  the  Devil  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  ? " 
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affected  the   most   estimable  persons   even   in   high 
circles. 

The  Princess  Amelie  was  pious,  pre-eminently 
orthodox,  and  of  a  lively  faith ;  but  she  was  deficient 
in  charity.  Highly  educated,  she  had  devoted  herself 
to  serious  studies  ever  since  her  health  had  banished 
her  from  society. 

When  the  Princess  had  finished  her  conversation 
with  Herr  Conrad,  she  sent  for  me,  was  very  gracious 
and  told  me  that  she  had  scolded  me  only  to  make 
Herr  Conrad  feel  more  keenly  that  he  had  not  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  his  duties  toward  me,  but  that  / 
had  not  displeased  her.  Since  then  she  never  treated 
me  unkindly.  As  she  was  going  away,  it  was  my 
business  to  put  on  her  gloves,  which  were  very  large 
and  tight  because  of  her  paralysed  hands  ;  this  I  could 
never  succeed  in  doing  till  after  several  attempts. 
The  Princess  would  lose  her  temper  at  this  and  call 
me  a  "  Dummes  Ding  !  "  (Stupid  noodle). 

After  my  confirmation  we  used  to  dine  at  our 
parents'  table  and  spend  the  evening  in  their  apart- 
ments. The  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  was  older  than 
my  brothers,  was  much  in  their  company.  I  liked 
the  Prince,  and  he  returned  my  liking ;  he  was  the 
first  man  to  show  me  sympathy,  so  that  I  was  greatly 
chagrined  when  he  confided  in  me  one  day  that  he 
had  already  been  married  for  several  years  to  a  French- 
woman, the  Princesse  de  Montbarey. 

She  was  ten  years  his  senior ;  he  had  seen  her  for 
the  first  time  when,  by  his  father's  orders,  he  was 
led,  at  fourteen,  to  the  altar  to  receive  the  nuptial 
benediction. 

He  looked  so  unhappy  as  he  told  me  his  story 
4 
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that  my  liking  for  him  only  grew  the  stronger. 
Fraulein  von  Keller  seemed  to  notice  nothing,  and 
our  friendship  remained  on  the  same  footing. 

In  June  a  ghost  story  filled  all  our  minds.  The 
legend  of  The  White  Lady  has  been  familiar  for 
centuries,  —  how  this  figure  always  appeared  at  the 
Schloss  at  Berlin  on  the  death  of  a  Sovereign  or  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family  and,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  seen  on  suchlike  occasions  by  many  people  !  ^ 

One  evening  at  the  tea-hour,  the  Queen,  sitting 
at  a  window  in  a  closet  of  her  apartments,  thought 
she  saw  a  face  bending  forward  and  looking  out  from 
a  turret.  She  summoned  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  her  household,  and  even  her  lackeys,  who  all  saw 
the  same  head.  The  Princess  Frederika  was  the 
last  to  come  on  the  scene.  ''What  do  you  see  in 
that  turret?"  the  Queen  asked  her.  The  Princess 
and  her  governess  declared  they  too  saw  the 
White  Lady.  All  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  window 
while  the  Queen's  attendants  ran  to  open  it.  But 
before  they  could  reach  the  spot  the  phantom  dis- 
appeared. 

Berlin  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  occurrence,  of 
which  so  many  people  declared  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses. I  was  filled  with  a  lively  terror,  and 
whenever  I  had  to  visit  the  Schloss,  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  I  traversed  corridors  and  stairways,  in 
constant  dread  of  seeing  the  White  Lady. 

The  death  of  Frederick  ii.,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards,  gave  the  legend  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 

The  Princess  Amelie  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  my  brother  Ludwig  and  the  Princess  Frederika, 

^  The  legend  is  still  current  at  the  present  day. 
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— the  latter  because  she  had  been  confirmed  by  Herr 
Sack,  whose  father  she  thought  highly  of,  and  my 
brother  on  account  of  his  wit  and  vivacity  which  kept 
her  amused.  The  Princess  used  to  give  him  valuable 
editions  of  books  and  handsome  presents,  and  would 
make  him  play  on  the  organs  at  her  two  palaces  ^  the 
fugues  and  Church  music  of  which  she  was  a  talented 
composer.  She  was  always  telling  him  he  would 
inherit  whatever  property  it  was  in  her  power  to 
dispose  of.  She  had  said  very  much  the  same  thing 
to  my  cousin  the  Princess,  and  we  looked  upon  both 
as  her  heirs. 

My  aunt  was  very  wealthy ;  she  spoiled  my 
brother  monstrously,  lavishing  never-ending  praises 
and  caresses  on  him,  and  even  letting  him  call  her 
by  the  nickname  of  alte  Hexe  (old  witch).  The 
Princess  also  kept  about  her  a  number  of  other  little 
boys  whom  she  bought  of  rope-dancers  or  street- 
tumblers,  to  remove  them  from  bad  influences  and 
ensure  them  a  Christian  bringing-up.  She  looked 
after  them  systematically,  had  them  educated  at  the 
Joachims-Thai,  and  always  saw  them  twice  a  week. 
But  my  aunt  spoiled  them  too,  obliging  them  to 
assume  a  tone  of  familiarity  with  her. 

After  my  confirmation  I  was  treated  quite  on  the 
footing  of  a  great  Princess,  and  my  father  allotted 
Fraulein  von  Keller  a  regular  allowance  for  my  dress. 
At  last  I  had  the  delight  of  being  dressed  elegantly 
and  to  my  taste. 

1  The  Princess  Amelie  possessed  the  palace  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
which  belonged  to  the  two  brothers  Alexander  and  George  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  the  palace  subsequently  occupied  by  King  Frederick 
William  iii.  in  the  Unter  der  Linden,  the  same  which  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Royal. 
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My  father  had  lately  purchased,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Park,  a  property  belonging  to  the  Minister 
of  State,  Baron  von  Horst.  The  situation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  was  an  agreeable  one  and  the 
view  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  He  had  a  Schloss 
built  there,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
our  presence  and  that  of  the  Princess  Amelie. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  was  bound  to  reside  at 
Potsdam  by  order  of  the  King ;  but  now  that 
Frederick  ii.'s  health  was  growing  feebler,  the  Prince 
was  less  particular  and  used  frequently  to  come  to 
Berlin. 

The  motive  of  his  often-repeated  visits  to  the 
Queen's  and  my  father's  apartments  was  the  passion 
he  had  conceived  for  Fraulein  von  Voss,  a  bosom 
friend  of  the  Princess  Frederika,  and  for  several 
years  past  Maid-of- Honour  at  the  Court. 

The  wish  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Prince  who  was 
soon  to  succeed  Frederick  ii.  caused  over-much 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  be  given  to  this 
violent  fancy  of  the  heir-apparent.  Fraulein  von 
Voss  was  not  pretty  ;  she  was  tall  without  being  well 
built,  she  had  a  fine  bust  and  the  fair  complexion 
red-haired  women  always  boast;  her  nose  was  a 
disfigurement,  being  often  red,  and  her  awkwardness 
was  unparalleled.  But  she  had  the  most  amiable 
of  dispositions  and  a  heart  of  gold. 

The  highly  original  turn  of  her  wit  delighted  us. 
She  shared  the  Princess  Frederika's  lessons,  making 
good  by  dint  of  application  the  defects  of  her  neglected 
education.  Fraulein  von  Keller  made  a  friend  of  her, 
and  I  shared  her  partiality. 
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The  Prince  of  Prussia  had  begun  like  the  rest 
by  thinking  Fraulein  von  Voss  very  plain.  But  soon 
he  found  pleasure  in  his  meetings  with  her  in  his 
daughter's  rooms  ;  her  originality  amused  him,  and 
before  long  he  was  only  too  delighted  to  converse 
with  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1786  the  Prince's  passion 
became  an  open  secret  for  everybody.  Fraulein  von 
Voss  was  beset  with  attentions,  for  wherever  she 
was  invited,  the  Prince  was  certain  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  latter  now  never  left  Berlin  save 
at  such  times  as  his  presence  at  Potsdam  was  indis- 
pensable. Being  sure  of  finding  his  inamo7'ata  there, 
he  spent  his  days  with  his  daughter  and  in  the  even- 
ings attended  the  Queen's  receptions. 

The  Princess  Frederika  was  accused  of  being 
their  confidante.  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  believe 
this.  Fraulein  von  Voss's  behaviour  was  beyond 
reproach  ;  she  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  avoid 
the  Prince.  She  was  entirely  free  from  coquetry ; 
but  she  was  evidently  touched  by  the  marks  of 
preference  the  Prince  manifested  for  her  society. 

In  spite  of  his  forty  years,  the  Prince  was  still  a 
pleasing  figure  of  a  man  with  his  noble  face,  his 
distinguished  manners,  his  wit  and  amiability,  his 
look  of  kindliness  that  bound  all  hearts  to  him.  He 
was  the  object  of  every  woman's  fascinations !  But 
Fraulein  von  Voss  alone  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 
The  Prince  showed  her  the  most  delicate  attentions. 

Though  she  could  hardly  doubt  to  whom  she 
owed  the  countless  favours  and  anonymous  gifts  she 
received,  these  presents  were  of  such  trivial  value, 
were  offered  with  such  an  air  of  mystery,  that  she 
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durst  not  venture  on  the  bold  step  of  sending  them 
back  to  the  supposed  donor. 

Nor  did  the  old  Queen  feel  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  reasons  that  earned  her  the  almost  daily  visits  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  She  was  greatly  flattered 
that  he  found  so  much  to  amuse  him  at  her  entertain- 
ments. Everybody  was  eager  to  help  on  the  Prince's 
love  affair.  Fraulein  von  Voss  was  the  only  indi- 
vidual against  whom  no  reproach  could  be  levelled. 
She  scrupulously  avoided  anything  that  might  seem 
to  draw  him  on,  and  took  care  to  conceal  from  the 
Prince's  observation  the  feelings  she  entertained  for 
him. 

Her  exemplary  piety  and  strong  character 
supported  her  in  this  difficult  task.  She  would 
eventually  have  triumphed  over  the  snares  that 
surrounded  her,  if  the  friends  and  companions  of  her 
own  sex  and  all  who  paid  court  to  the  Prince  had 
not  with  one  accord  let  her  see  that  they  looked  upon 
it  as  a  duty  she  owed  her  future  Sovereign  to  sacrifice 
her  scruples  to  his  wishes. 

Frederick  ii.  did  not  attend  the  spring  reviews. 
His  health  was  weakening  more  and  more.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  fully  expected  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  troops  in  his  stead.  But 
the  King  commanded  his  aide-de-camp,  Herr  von 
Haustein,  to  replace  him,  and  the  Prince  was  deeply 
wounded  at  the  humiliation.  He  felt  it  with  double 
force  on  account  of  the  large  numbers  of  foreigners 
whom  the  hope  of  having  another  sight  of  Frederick 
the  Great  had  attracted  to  Berlin. 

The  Prince  did  not  show  himself  at  the  reviews, 
did  not  appear  in  public,  and  was  never  seen  except 
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at  the  little  suppers  his  friends  were  in  the  habit  of 
getting  up  for  his  entertainment. 

The  Queen  was  too  much  in  his  secrets  to  dare 
refuse  invitations  for  such  gatherings  to  his  daughter 
and  Fraulein  von  Voss.  These  suppers  were  very 
entertaining,  and  foreigners  of  all  sorts  were  freely 
admitted  to  them.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  now  returned  from  Italy,  were  also  among  the 
guests ;  the  Duchess,  prettier  than  ever,  never 
missed,  nor  the  Prince  of  Nassau  either.  The 
evenings  were  bright  and  brilliant ;  the  company 
played  loto-dauphin,  a  game  Prince  Heinrich  had 
introduced  from  Paris,  where  it  had  been  invented 
to  amuse  Marie  Antoinette  during  her  lying-in. 

In  this  society  each  had  his  individual  interest  ; 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  the  hero  of  my  choice,  but 
I  dared  not  avow  as  much.  He  used  often  to  speak 
to  the  Duchess  of  Courland  of  his  wish  to  see  his 
marriage  annulled,  a  marriage  entered  into  against 
his  wishes  and  at  an  age  which  led  him  to  hope  no 
great  difficulties  would  arise  at  Rome  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  a  divorce.  The  Duchess,  who  had  spent 
the  winter  there,  promised  to  promote  his  interests 
with  the  friends  she  had  in  the  Holy  City.  I  listened 
without  opening  my  lips,  but  full  of  a  secret  hope  that 
he  was  only  seeking  to  be  free  in  order  to  ask  my 
hand. 

The  Duchess  of  Courland  won  the  most  un- 
qualified success,  especially  with  the  French  con- 
tingent. She  struck  me  as  being  more  appreciative 
of  the  homage  paid  than  of  old.  The  Duke,  always 
jealous  and  now  more  unmanageable  than  ever,  made 
no  attempt  to  control  his  temper.     More  than  once 
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it  came  to  his  making  his  wife  get  up  from  the  game 
or  leave  the  room  without  alleging  any  other  reasons 
but  such  as  he  growled  in  her  ear  in  the  patois  of 
his  native  province.  She  never  offered  the  smallest 
opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  l;ier  gentleness  and 
submissiveness  were  universally  admired. 

A  project  was  formed  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia, — to  perform  a  drawing-room  play. 
My  mother  took  a  part,  and  was  anxious  to  have  us, 
my  brothers  and  myself,  do  the  like.  The  originator 
of  the  scheme  was  M.  de  Verdy,  my  father's  Chamber- 
lain, to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  my  aunt, 
the  Landgravine  of  Hesse. 

A  widow  of  some  years'  standing  and  settled  at 
Hanau,  she  was  endeavouring  to  find  posts  for  the 
Frenchmen  who  had  been  in  her  husband's  service,  and 
whom  his  successor  had  in  nearly  all  cases  dismissed. 
My  father  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  France, 
and  the  mere  name  of  Frenchman  sufficed  to  win 
M.  de  Verdy  a  favourable  reception.  He  gained  my 
mother's  favour  as  well,  and  very  soon  there  was 
nobody  who  had  more  influence  at  my  parents'  Court. 

M.  de  Verdy  planned  the  entertainment  in 
question,  and  distributed  the  parts, — not  very  adroitly. 
The  piece  was  Nanine\  I  played  the  title-role,  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  took  that  of  the  Count,  my  mother 
that  of  the  Countess  (she  was  not  word  perfect,  but 
acted  well)  ;  the  Countess  Ndale,  in  the  part  of  the 
Baronne,  was  perfection  and  her  husband  equally  good 
as  Philippe.  Both  were  used  to  the  stage,  and  knew 
how  to  make  a  play  go.  All  the  rest  was  middling. 
I  was  horribly  nervous,  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau 
experienced     the    same    unpleasant    sensation ;    we 
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would  gladly  have  given  up  the  whole  thing,  had 
my  mother  allowed  us. 

The  evening  entertainments  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  went  on  till  June.  In  that  month 
the  Queen  left  for  Schonhausen,  where  the  Princess 
Frederika  and  Fraulein  von  Voss  accompanied  her. 
From  that  moment  the  Prince's  journeys  followed 
the  same  direction. 

At  the  same  time  my  father  set  off  for  Sonnen- 
burg,  where  the  election  was  to  take  place  of  my 
brother  Heinrich  as  Coadjutor  of  the  Grand  Priory 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  the  nomination  to  which 
office  the  King  had  just  conferred  upon  him.^  The 
ceremony  was  carried  out  with  all  the  traditional 
formalities.  Frederick  ii.  sent  the  Minister  of  State, 
Baron  von  Reck,  as  his  Envoy  to  Sonnenburg. 
A  host  of  foreigners  assembled  to  be  present  at  the 
creation  of  Knights  of  the  Order,  which  was  held  at 
the  sam.e  time. 

My  father  fell  ill  on  the  morrow  of  his  return,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  as 
the  result  of  a  chest  affection.  I  was  very  seriously 
alarmed ;  but  from  my  childish  days  my  joys  and 
sorrows  had  always  been  unspoken,  which  made 
people  blame  me  for  want  of  sensibility.  On  this 
occasion    the    same    thing    happened.      My   mother 

^  The  grant  of  this  favour  by  Frederick  II.  to  his  nephew  was  the 
reason  of  the  great  coolness  that  existed  between  the  Prince  of  Prussia 
and  his  uncles,  the  King  by  this  act  depriving  the  Crown  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  revenues.  Mirabeau,  in  his  Letters  (Letter  IV.  of 
i6th  July  1786),  says  :  "The  Coadjutorship  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
bestowed  on  Prince  Heinrich,  Prince  Ferdinand's  son,  who  thus  takes 
away  nearly  50,000  crowns  of  revenue  from  the  next  successor,  is  the 
latest  occasion  of  the  chilling  relations  of  his  uncles  with  Prince 
Frederick  W^illiam,  heir  to  the  throne. 
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complained  of  my  coldness  and  the  ingratitude  I 
showed  my  father,  who  always  displayed  such  tender- 
ness towards  me.  I  wept  in  silence  at  the  injustice, 
and  my  dread  of  losing  my  father  only  grew  more 
acute. 

The  Princess  Amelie  had  taken  up  her  abode  in 
our  house  from  the  first  day  my  father  was  declared 
in  danger.  She  did  not  see  the  patient ;  but,  installing 
herself  in  the  drawing-room,  she  insisted  on  our  all 
gathering  round  her.  She  kept  up  a  fire  of  ques- 
tions and  drove  the  doctors  to  desperation  with  her 
foolish  advice  and  invincible  prejudices.  She  worked 
hard  to  rob  us  of  the  little  hope  left  us  by  recounting 
sundry  omens  on  which  she  placed  implicit  reliance. 
For  instance,  she  held  it  impossible  my  father  could 
recover,  because,  after  he  was  bled  the  second  ,time, 
we  had  seen  the  blood,  which  she  looked  upon  as  I 
of  fatal  augury.  Another  sinister  sign  was  a  dog 
belonging  to  my  brothers  that  had  barked  during 
those  days  of  suspense  in  a  way  dogs  never  do  except 
in  the  house  of  a  dying  man.  Any  one  who  tried  to 
reassure  her  gave  her  mortal  offence. 

On  one  particular  Thursday,  my  father  then 
lying  very  ill,  the  Princess  announced  that  he  would 
die  the  next  day,  for  people,  so  she  believed,  only 
died  on  Fridays.  That  day  a  turn  for  the  better 
declared  itself,  and  my  father  was  proclaimed  out  of 
danger.  Far  from  sharing  our  joy,  the  Princess  was 
indignant  at  our  easy  credulity,  and  she  stayed  on  at 
the  palace  till  midnight,  insisting  that  my  father  was 
on  the  point  of  breathing  his  last. 

My  aunt  had  refused  her  consent  to  my  Uncle 
Heinrich's  being  informed  of  my  father's  illness ;  she 
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detested  him,  and  dreaded  to  be  obliged  to  meet  him. 
My  mother,  always  on  chilly  terms  with  Prince 
Heinrich,  but  fearing  him  and  recognizing  his  in- 
fluence over  my  father,  durst  not  allow  the  Princess 
to  persuade  her  to  hide  from  the  Prince  his  brother's 
serious  condition.  He  would  never  have  forgiven  her. 
Accordingly,  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Rheimsberg, 
and  a  few  days  later  my  uncle  arrived. 

Count  Schmettau,  who  was  always  amused  by  the 
Princess  Amelie's  eccentricities,  hastened  to  inform 
her  of  her  brother's  arrival.  The  latter  drove  straight 
to  the  palace.  The  Princess  did  not  fail  to  vent  her 
vexation  in  contumelious  terms  on  the  bearer  of  these 
disagreeable  tidings. 

The  Princess  Amelie  was  fond  of  study,  being 
especially  devoted  to  German  literature  ;  but,  like  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  only  spoke  the  German  of 
the  people,  using  the  most  trivial  expressions. 

Prince  Heinrich  was  far  more  gifted  than  his 
sister.  He  was  very  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
showed  a  nobility  and  generosity  of  character  that 
had  no  counterpart  in  my  aunt's.  The  instances  of 
petty  spite  betrayed  by  the  Princess  inspired  him  with 
more  contempt  than  indignation.  I  do  not  know  the 
reason  of  their  quarrel,  but  the  estrangement  lasted 
for  many  years. 

One  of  my  chief  chagrins  was  my  mother's  coldness 
towards  me.  She  was  often  displeased  and  blamed 
me  unjustly.  I  was  afraid  of  her  and  ill  at  ease  in  her 
presence, — and  my  brothers  the  same.  Her  preference 
for  August,  her  harshness  towards  us,  contributed  to 
alienate  our  affection.  I  was  grieved  to  see  that  thp 
jealousy  that  marked  her  affections  extended  to  the 
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sympathies  others  displayed  towards  me ;  that  shown 
me  by  my  father  irritated  her  more  than  all. 

In  later  days  I  have  realized  that  I  must  naturally 
have  repelled  her,  for  I  could  never  feel  for  my 
mother  the  affection  she  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
to  manifest  a  more  lively  tenderness  towards  her 
than  was  in  my  heart  would  have  seemed  to  me  a 
perfidy. 

I  cannot  but  hold  Fraulein  von  Keller  partly 
responsible  for  this.  She  had  been  unwise  enough 
to  speak  of  sundry  errors  of  conduct  for  which  my 
mother  was  blamed,  not  intending  any  dereliction  of 
the  duties  she  owed  her,  but  in  the  hope  of  guarding 
me  against  the  same  mistakes.  She  believed  she  was 
acting  conscientiously. 

It  seems  to  me  my  governess  might  have  found 
other  means  of  touching  my  heart  to  save  me  from 
the  peccadillos  I  was  inclined  to  commit  and  con- 
vince me  of  the  paramount  importance  of  safeguarding 
my  reputation.  I f  Fraulein  von  Keller  had  told  me  how 
grievously  my  mother's  education  had  been  neglected, 
how,  at  sixteen,  pretty,  merry-hearted  and  inex- 
perienced, in  the  midst  of  a  society  fraught  with 
peril,  with  no  resources  against  ennui,  she  was 
married  to  my  father,  who,  by  dint  of  his  very  tender- 
ness and  complaisance,  helped  to  spoil  her,  in  that 
case,  instead  of  judging  her  with  blameworthy  severity, 
I  should  have  respected  the  qualities  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  despite  the  dangers  that  beset 
her  early  days.  Had  she  loved  me  better,  most  likely 
I  should  have  escaped  those  unhappy  moments  which 
have  had  their  influence  in  all  my  subsequent  life. 
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In  August  we  lost  the  King.^ 

He  had  been  reported  worse  for  several  days  ; 
Prince  Heinrich  and,  later  on,  my  father  had  been  to 
spend  a  day  at  Sans-Souci.  They  had  found  him 
very  much  enfeebled,  but  never  supposed  his  end  to 
be  so  near. 

A  Court  was  held  on  i6th  August  at  the  Queen's. 
We  attended  and  found  her  in  consternation  at  the 
bad  news  which  the  Count  von  Finck  (Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  had  just  communicated  to  her. 

As  the  King  insisted  that  the  danger  of  his  con- 
dition should  not  be  made  public,  the  Court  had  not 
been  countermanded,  and,  despite  the  general  anxiety, 
everything  went  off  as  usual. 

Next  morning  we  were  awakened  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  noise  of  the  crowds  that  filled  the  streets  and 
by  the  return  of  the  carriages  and  carts  that  had  been 
turned  back  from  the  town  gates.  Custom  decreed 
that  these  must  be  shut  immediately  on  receipt  of 
news  of  the  Sovereign's  death.  This  had  occurred 
at  daybreak,  the  King  having  breathed  his  last  at 
three  o'clock  in  the   morning. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  striking  than  the  wide- 
spread consternation  caused  by  the  event !  The 
severity  displayed  by  Frederick  ii.  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  had  occasioned  much  discontent,  while 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's  affability  raised  strong  hopes 
of  a  happier  future ;  the  King's  death,  therefore,  was 
looked  forward  to  as  a  deliverance.  Only  those  who 
could  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the 
soldiery  who  owed  their  glory  to  him  judged  him  with 
less  injustice.  But  hardly  had  Frederick  ii.  closed  his 
1 17th  August  1786. 
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eyes  before  all  the  Sovereign's  faults  were  forgotten  ; 
all  men  s  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  his  brilliant 
qualities  and  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  his 
people.  The  mourning  was  universal  and  was  worn 
without  any  order  having  been  issued  to  that  effect. 
Everybody  withdrew  indoors,  no  vehicle  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  a  mournful  silence  reigned  every- 
where. 

Soon  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  dead  Monarch,  the 
Count  von  Goltz,  arrived,  sent  by  the  new  King  to 
announce  the  death  of  Frederick  ii.  to  my  father, 
then  to  carry  orders  to  the  Count  von  Finck  and  the 
Governor  of  the  City  to  assemble  the  troops  to  make 
act  of  homage.  These  were  quickly  mustered  on  the 
Parade  Grounds,  where  they  took  the  oath.  .  .  . 
I  saw  many  tears  shed  there ! 

A  moment  later  the  town  gates  were  opened,  and 
we  all  set  out  for  Schonhausen  to  offer  our  condolences 
to  the  Queen.  We  found  her  plunged  in  the  deepest 
grief.  She  mourned  the  King  as  if  she  had  been 
mistress  of  his  affections !  She  was  proud  of  his 
glory,  proud  of  having  been  his  consort.  This  en- 
thusiasm had  so  greatly  increased  since  his  death  that 
she  entertained  hopes  of  making  the  world  believe  she 
had  been  bound  to  the  King  by  much  closer  ties  of 
affection  than  was  generally  supposed. 

She  ended  by  persuading  herself  of  the  truth  of 
the  details — sometimes  of  the  strangest — which  she 
used  to  tell  us,  and  it  was  often  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  the  grave  face  the  seriousness  of  the  circum- 
stances demanded. 

Frederick  ii.  had  always  treated  the  Queen  with 
the   respect  and  consideration  her  virtues  deserved. 
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In  days  gone  by  he  may  have  spoken  to  her,  but  he 
had  never  done  so  for  many  years ;  none  of  us  could 
recall  such  an  incident.  The  King  was  accustomed 
several  times  a  week  to  give  his  orders  in  writing  to 
the  Queen.  The  latter  used  to  write  to  him  to  ask 
his  commands  and  make  him  her  reports  on  the 
Court  and  the  Princess  Frederika,  whose  education 
was  entrusted  to  her,  —  but  there  their  relations 
ended. 

The  Queen  had  been  a^very  beautiful  woman,  and 
was  still  beautiful  in  her  old  age.  Religious  and 
charitable,  she  was  generally  respected ;  but  her 
abilities  were  far  from  brilliant,  and  this,  added  to  a 
great  difficulty  she  had  in  expressing  her  ideas,  made 
her  society  somewhat  irksome. 

The  death  of  Frederick  ii.  was  less  deeply  felt  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family.^  The  King,  his  suc- 
cessor, had  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  the  end  of  a 
long  bondage.  My  father  and  Prince  Heinrich  had 
long  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  King,  their  brother. 
They  were  filled  with  the  hope  that  now  my  Uncle 
Heinrich,  by  the  high  services  he  had  done  the  State 
and  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents,  would  acquire 
great  influence  over  the  new  King,  his  nephew.  The 
two  brothers  were  tenderly  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
his  father.  They  had  enthusiastically  made  common 
cause  and  taken  common  action  against  Marshal 
Winterfeldt  (Frederick  ii.'s  favourite),  whom  the  two 
Princes  charged  with  the  calumnies  that  had  brought 

^  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Frederick  ll.,  Mirabeau  writes  in  his  letter 
of  17th  August  1780:  "One  of  the  greatest  characters  that  ever  occupied 
the  throne  is  broken,  with  one  of  the  finest  moulds  Nature  ever  framed  " 
(Letter  XIV.). 
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their  brother  to  his  grave,  and  they  were  persuaded 
that  this  attachment  gave  them  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence of  Frederick  ii.'s  successor. 

The  Queen-Dowager  (or  the  Queen  Elisabeth,  as 
she  was  called  afterwards),  the  Princess  Amelie,  the 
Princess  Heinrich  and  my  mother  were  sincere  in 
their  regrets  for  Frederick  ii.  As  for  the  Princess 
Frederika  and  the  new  Queen,  they  opined  that  a 
future  full  of  happiness  awaited  them.  Yet  the  latter 
at  any  rate  might  have  known  better  than  to  indulge 
any  such  illusions,  for  she  was  not  altogether  guiltless 
of  wrongs  against  the  King,  her  husband. 

She  lacked  method  in  the  employment  of  her  time, 
in  her  personal  habits  and  her  dress,  and  this  had 
determined  the  Prince  of  Prussia  several  years  before 
to  keep  the  distribution  of  their  day  separate  and 
distinct.  ...  He  always  dined  and  supped  in  his  own 
apartments.  Frederick  ii.  had  given  the  Princess 
hints  of  what  the  probable  consequences  would  be ; 
but  it  was  too  late  when  she  wished  to  remodel  the 
past.  The  Princess  Frederika,  a  light-hearted  mad- 
cap, expected  a  life  of  never-ceasing  gaiety  at  her 
father's  hand. 

The  obsequies  of  Frederick  ii.  were  fixed  for  the 
latter  end  of  September.  The  King  had  desired  to 
be  buried  without  pomp  at  Sans-Souci,  near  the 
plantation  where  his  favourite  dogs  lay ;  but 
Frederick  William  ii.  ordered  an  interment  accom- 
panied by  all  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  ordained 
by  custom. 

My  cousin  Frederika  wishing  to  attend,  the  King 
gave  his  consent,  and  she  set  out  for  Potsdam,  along 
with  the  Duchess  von  Braunschweig-Oels,  the  ladies 
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of  our  household  and  myself.  We  halted  at  the 
Schloss  to  see  the  catafalque  and  the  apartments 
with  their  magnificent  draperies.  I  had  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  it  and  was  lost  in  wonder.  From 
there  we  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  church,  where  from 
a  window  we  could  watch  the  funeral  procession 
approaching.  My  uncle,  my  father,  the  King's  son, 
my  brothers  followed  the  coffin.  Old  generals, 
soldiers  of  the  bodyguard,  Frederick  ii/s  attendants, 
were  moved  to  tears.  The  church  was  tastefully 
decorated  and  superbly  lighted ;  every  pillar  bore  the 
name  of  two  victories. 

These  solemn  memories,  these  warriors  so  deeply 
moved,  were  very  impressive ;  but  the  most  striking 
moment  was  when,  stripping  the  coffin  of  all  the 
attributes  of  royalty,  they  laid  the  dead  in  his  last 
resting-place,  presenting  to  the  new  King  the  insignia 
of  sovereignty  removed  from  the  other's  tomb. 

The  ceremony  ended,  we  went  to  dine  at  Sans- 
Souci.  There  the  King  joined  us,  accompanied  by 
Herr  von  Bischoffwerder,  whose  acquaintance  we 
then  made.  A  Saxon,  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of 
Saxony  (for  a  time  Duke  of  Courland),  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Illuminati}  Without  fortune  and 
heavily  in  debt,  he  had  in  1779  obtained  by  favour 
of  Prince  Heinrich  a  post  in  the  service  of  Prussia. 

From  the  time  of  Frederick  11. 's  illness,  Bischoff- 
werder had  been  installed  at  Potsdam  and  possessed 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's  entire  confidence.  It  is  said 
he  owed  this  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mystic 
suggestions  inspired  by  Schrepfer.     The  majority  of 

^  A  secret  society  founded  in  1776  by  Weishaupt,  Professor  of  Canon 
Law  at  Ingolstadt. 
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his  Saxon  disciples  were  admitted  into  the  King's 
service.  They  were  in  ill-repute  with  the  public, 
and  this  did  not  add  to  the  popularity  of  Frederick 
William  ii. 

Frederick  ii/s  chamber  had  remained  untouched 
since  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  everything  was 
still  in  the  same  place.  The  sight  of  these  rooms 
and  attendance  at  the  funeral  solemnities  brought  me 
back  to  a  state  of  feeling  befitting  the  occasion.  I 
was  pained  to  see  with  what  unconcern  trivial 
pleasantries  were  allowed  to  distract  the  thoughts 
from  the  great  man  whose  burial  we  were  witnessing ! 

Everybody  appropriated  some  relic  or  another. 
I  had  the  boldness  to  take  a  pen  from  his  writing- 
table,  which  was  afterwards  stolen  from  me. 

Near  the  room  where  the  King  had  expired  stood 
a  timepiece  surmounted  by  a  statuette  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  was  a  gift  from  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  given  a  like  present  to  each 
of  her  other  brothers.  This  clock  had  stopped  at 
the  very  hour  at  which  the  King  died. 

The  ceremony  of  rendering  homage  followed 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  funeral ;  but  before 
that  the  late  King's  will  was  opened  in  presence  of 
a  family  council.  In  it  the  King  maintained  his 
father's  testamentary  dispositions  in  favour  of  his 
sons,  while  adding  very  important  legacies  to  most 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  sensibly  in- 
creased the  fortune  of  each  recipient.  My  mother 
was  left  a  box  set  with  brilliants  and  a  life  annuity 
of  a  thousand  thalers. 

The  first  six  months  passed  without  festivities 
of  any  kind ;  no  sign  of  rejoicing  was  permitted  so 
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long  as  the  Royal  apartments  and  Royal  carriages 
remained  draped  in  mourning.  The  King  divided 
his  time  between  Charlottenburg  and  Schonhausen, 
lavishing  the  most  marked  attentions  on  Fraulein 
von  Voss. 
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The  Princess  Amelie  died  very  unexpectedly  in 
March  of  this  year/  as  the  result  of  an  illness 
deemed  so  comparatively  trifling  that  we  were 
summoned  to  her  death-bed  from  a  grand  dinner 
my  father  was  giving.  She  expired  as  we  entered 
her  room. 

All  the  hopes  she  had  held  out  to  the  Princess 
Frederika  and  my  brother  Ludwig  in  connexion 
with  the  disposition  of  her  property  came  to  nothing. 
She  bequeathed  her  two  palaces  to  the  Prince  Royal 
and  her  brother,  Prince  Ludwig,  for  whom  she  had 
displayed  neither  interest  nor  friendship,  her  per- 
sonalities, her  library,  her  collection  of  music  to 
charity  schools  and  gymnasia.  Except  for  some 
legacies  of  diamonds  and  furniture  to  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  she  gave  no  preference  to  my  father  over 
Prince  Heinrich,  though  she  always  appeared  to 
adore  the  one  and  detest  the  other. 

*  30th  March  1787. 
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In  fact  her  death,  her  will,  nay,  even  the  way  she 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  her  heirs,  were  all  in 
accord  with  the  eccentricity  of  her  character. 

The  Duke  of  Braunschweig-Oels  was  another 
who  had  been  led  by  the  Princess  to  expect  a  share 
of  her  wealth.  The  Count  von  Herzberg  read  out 
the  will  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke,  being 
more  familiar  with  her  handwriting,  offered  to  go  on 
with  the  reading.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  he 
came  upon  :  **  I  bequeath  further  to  my  dear  nephew 
of  Brunswick  .  .  .,"  and  on  turning  the  leaf:  "all 
my  Spanish  snuff!" 

The  morning  she  died  she  asked  her  maid  of 
the  chamber:  ''What  day  is  it?"  "Friday,"  an- 
swered the  woman.  .  .  .  The  Princess  was  greatly 
impressed,  and  from  that  moment  felt  convinced  of 
her  speedy  end.  At  three  o'clock  the  same  day 
she  breathed  her  last. 

Her  niece,  the  Princess  Albertina  of  Sweden, 
inherited  her  office  as  Abbess  of  Quedlinburg. 
Her  diamonds  were  bequeathed  to  her  Grand 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  Mme  de  Maupertuis. 

The  spring  and  the  early  summer  wore  away 
in  negotiations  between  the  King  and  Fraulein 
von  Voss.  She  stood  out  against  all  the  representa- 
tions addressed  to  her,  for  everybody — even  Fraulein 
von  Voss's  friends  of  her  own  sex — favoured  the 
King's  designs.  I  grieved  to  see  Fraulein  von 
Keller  among  the  number.  She  consulted  ecclesiastics. 
I  was  amazed  to  read  their  replies.  I  could  not 
fathom  their  arguments.  Fraulein  von  Keller,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  convinced  that,  if  the  Queen 
would  renounce  her  rights,  only  keeping  her  title  of 
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Queen,  Fraulein  von  Voss  might  contract  a  secret 
marriage  with  the  King  and  become  his  lawful  wife} 

I  remember  to  have  read  at  that  time  a  letter 
shown  me  by  Fraulein  von  Keller  from  the  King  to 
Fraulein  von  Voss,  well  expressed  and  couched  in 
very  tender  terms ;  but  it  was  hard  to  tell  if  "  it  was 
to  reassure  her  or  to  reassure  his  own  conscience" 
that  he  besought  her  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  of 
so  incomprehensible  a  sort. 

Of  all  Fraulein  von  Voss's  friends  there  was  only 
one,  the  Countess  Donhoff  (nde  Schwerin),  who  went 
out  of  her  way  to  tell  her  the  plain  truth.  She 
pointed  out  all  the  impropriety  of  the  plan  proposed 
for  her  acceptance.  Her  letter  made  a  marked  im- 
pression on  Fraulein  von  Voss.  She  then  had  re- 
course to  her  relatives,  and  asked  them  to  receive  her, 
that  she  might  withdraw  from  Court  into  a  safe  refuge. 
The  Count  von  Finck,  to  whom  his  years,  his  rank 
and  his  position  gave  the  right  to  protect  her,  refused 
from  considerations  of  policy.  Her  brother,  Herr  von 
Voss,  residing  with  his  father-in-law,  Herr  von  Finck, 
took  the  same  view.  Then  she  tried  for  permission 
to  go  and  live  at  the  Pastor's  on  her  father's  estate. 
Fraulein  von  Voss  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her 
object, — the  wish  to  escape  the  King's  importunities, 
to  banish  the  feelings  she  inspired  in  him  and  those 
she  could  not  but  entertain  herself  at  sight  of  so  much 
constancy  on  his  part.     She  was  conscious  of  her  own 

^  The  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Clergy,  assembled  at  Berlin, 
declared  that,  basing  their  decision  on  the  double  marriage  of  Philip 
the  Generous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  King  Frederick  William  li.  could 
lawfully  marry  Fraulein  von  Voss.  In  1 540  the  Theologian  Melanchthon, 
the  friend  of  Luther,  had  authorized  the  Landgrave  to  contract  a  marriage 
under  the  same  conditions. 
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weakness,  and  made  unavailing  efforts  to  fly  from  the 
future  that  awaited  her  and  the  urgency  of  her  friends, 
the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

In  the  end  it  was  a  letter  from  the  old  Duke  of 
Brunswick  that  decided  Fraulein  von  Voss  to  yield  to 
the  King's  oft-reiterated  prayers.  The  Duke  wrote 
her  ''that  she  was  driving  the  King  to  despair  by  her 
refusal  .  .  .,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  her  .  .  ., 
that  the  most  important  matters  were  being  left  in 
abeyance  .  .  .,  that  she  ought  to  sacrifice  herself  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  .  .  .,  to  restore  the  King 
to  his  duties  and  avocations  and  save  him  from  the 
dangerous  influence  of  Frau  Ritz,^  whose  intriguing 
disposition  involved  very  mischievous  consequences, 
and  whose  removal  was  to  be  the  condition  of  Fraulein 
von  Voss's  consent." 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  enjoyed  the  highest  con- 
sideration. The  King  had  a  much  greater  liking  for 
him  than  for  Prince  Heinrich,  whose  character  was  of 
a  stronger  and  more  elevated  stamp.  I  feel  certain 
it  was  to  the  Duke's  letter  that  the  King  owed 
Fraulein  von  Voss's  consent. 

As  for  the  Queen,  I  do  not  know  what  means 
were  employed  to  obtain  hers ;  but  I  am  convinced 
she  gave  it  in  writing,  that  this  writing  was  com- 
municated to  Fraulein  von  Voss,  and  that  only  then 
was  a  day  fixed  for  this  extraordinary  marriage.^     A 

^  Frau  Ritz,  ne'e  Wilhelmina  Encke,  of  low  extraction,  wife  of  Ritz, 
the  King's  valet  of  the  chamber  (subsequently  his  treasurer),  had  from 
his  young  days  been  the  Sovereign's  favourite  ;  she  exercised  a  most 
pernicious  influence  over  him,  which  continued  till  her  death  and  earned 
her  the  nickname  of  "  the  Prussian  Pompadour." 

2  The  Duke  of  Weimar  undertook  the  task  of  getting  the  Queen  to 
consent  to  Fraulein  von  Voss's  marriage  with  the  King.    "  She  laughed 
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great  mystery  was  made  of  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastic 
who  celebrated  it  and  those  of  the  witnesses. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  7th  May,  my  cousin 
Frederika's  birthday,  which  the  King  celebrated  by  a 
grand  ball  in  the  apartments  of  Frederick  i.  The 
Duke  of  York  and  a  host  of  foreigners  of  all  nations 
who  had  lately  arrived  gave  the  greatest  eclat  to  the 
proceedings. 

During  the  entertainment  the  King  withdrew  to 
Fraulein  von  Voss's  rooms,  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  The  event  was  largely  unknown  to  the 
public.  Before  the  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
King  received  Fraulein  von  Voss's  promise  to  remain 
on  at  Court  and  leave  the  world  in  ignorance  of  all 
the  engagements  she  had  entered  into. 

She  did  accordingly  and  accompanied  the  Queen- 
Dowager  to  Schonhausen  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  pending  the  departure  of  Frau  Ritz.  The  King 
had  promised  her  to  send  the  latter  away  before  she 
came  to  occupy  the  house  he  had  furnished  for  her  at 
Sans-Souci. 

The  son  of  the  King  and  Frau  Ritz,  the  young 
Count  of  La  Mark,  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  King  worshipped  him,  and  every  care  was 
lavished  upon  him  ;  but  nothing  could  save  his  life, 
and  he  died  on  2nd  August.  The  3rd  was  the  birth- 
day of  the  Prince  Royal.  The  King  found  it  im- 
possible to  countermand  the  invitations  which  had 
already  been  sent  out,  and  the  ball  was  held.     He 

on  hearing  the  proposition,"  is  Mirabeau's  account,  "and  said:  *Yes, 
they  shall  have  my  consent,  but  it  will  not  be  for  nothing ;  indeed,  it  will 
cost  dear.' "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  her  debts,  which  amount  to  over  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,"  were  paid  (Letter  of  12th  December  1786). 
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had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  control  his  grief  and 
swallow  his  tears.  He  was  an  object  of  pity  to  every- 
body, and  the  dances  were  broken  off  at  an  early  hour. 

They  <  say  it  was  on  that  day  that  Fraulein 
von  Voss  resolved  to  quit  the  Court,  abandoning  the 
condition  she  had  stipulated  for  as  to  the  removal  of 
Frau  Ritz.  The  King,  however,  undertook  to  send 
her  away  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  somewhat  from 
her  grief  at  her  son's  death. 

This  concession  cost  Fraulein  von  Voss  dear,  and 
earned  her  the  reproaches  of  all  those  who  looked 
upon  Frau  Ritz's  banishment  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  her  happiness. 

Fraulein  von  Voss  received  the  title  of  Countess 
von  Ingenheim  and  the  house  which  Frederick  ii.  had 
built  at  Sans-Souci  for  his  friend  Lord  Marishall. 
There  she  lived  in  complete  retirement,  all  her  thoughts 
concentrated  on  softening  the  King's  sorrow. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1788  brought  many 
foreign  visitors  to  Berlin.  The  Princess  of  Sweden 
arrived  to  be  installed  in  possession  of  the  Abbey  of 
Quedlinburg.  The  King  offered  the  Princess  the 
palace  of  the  Princess  Amelie,  which  Prince  Heinrich 
had  inherited  from  her,  and  she  settled  there  for  the 
winter  with  a  very  numerous  Court. 

The  Princess  Czartoryska  returned  at  this  time 
from  a  journey  to  Paris.  Her  daughter,  the  Princess 
of  Wlirtemberg  and  her  husband  (Commandant  of 
a  regiment  in  Pomerania)  also  arrived.  Prince 
Heinrich  came  to  reside  in  his  palace  for  some 
months.  He  brought  with  him  the  French  actors 
who  were  in  his  service,  and  had  a  theatre  constructed 
in  his  apartments. 
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The  King  loved  music  and  the  stage.  He  in- 
creased his  Chapel  staff,  kept  up  Italian  opera  and 
Op6ra-bouffe,  and  encouraged  the  German  stage, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  inspire  interest.  The 
presence  of  the  Princess-General  and  her  affability 
added  much  animation  to  this  carnival.  She  was 
constantly  arranging  fetes  and  surprises  for  the  King 
which  afforded  him  much  amusement. 

The  Countess  Ingenheim  appeared  only  at  the 
King's  private  concerts,  to  which  few  persons  were 
admitted.  The  Princess  Frederika  was  the  only  one 
whose  presence  was  commanded.  Soon  we  were  all 
of  us  invited  to  a  State  ball  at  the  King's ;  the  Queen 
and  her  two  daughters  did  not  attend  it. 

It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  Countess 
Ingenheim  and  was  a  painful  experience  for  her. 
She  seemed  to  be  on  the  rack ;  her  eyes  were 
swimming  in  tears  all  the  while. 

Shrove  Tuesday  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
carnival  and  was  signalized  by  a  magnificent  ball, 
which  was  held  by  the  King's  command  in  the  Opera 
House.  The  Princess-General  undertook  to  arrange 
a  quadrille.  She  selected  as  subject  a  French  opera 
then  much  admired,  La  F^e  Urgele.  All  the 
princesses  were  included  in  the  caste.  The  rich 
costumes  outdid  anything  we  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  Princess-General  surpassed  herself  in  her 
anxiety  to  retain  the  popularity  she  had  won  in  such 
ample  measure.  She  was  eager  to  please,  and  the 
successes  that  crowned  her  effort  were  far  beyond 
what  her  age  warranted. 

Such  was  the  eager  desire  to  learn  and  the  ready 
aptitude  displayed  by  my  two  brothers  (particularly 
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by  Ludwig)  that  they  knew  more  than  is  usual  at 
their  age ;  unfortunately,  the  ill-considered  scheme  of 
their  education  could  inspire  but  little  confidence. 
Heinrich,  of  a  gentle,  lovable  disposition,  though 
less  gifted  than  his  brother,  did  not  suffer  so  much 
harm,  but  the  results  proved  more  and  more 
disastrous  for  Ludwig.  The  latter's  sensitive  and 
generous  heart  was  open  to  receive  all  high  and 
noble  impressions  ;  but  he  possessed  no  force  of  will 
to  control  his  fiery  passions,  and,  needless  to  say, 
Ludwig  was  exposed  to  temptations  from  every 
quarter. 

My  mother  entertained  no  delusions  as  to  the 
perils  that  threatened  him.  At  that  time  she  became 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Verdy  and  thought  she  had 
solved  every  difficulty  when  she  got  him  made  coad- 
jutor with  Herr  Barbaum. 

Verdy  scolded  and  preached  and  laid  down  the 
law  to  Fraulein  von  Keller,  who  seemed  highly 
flattered.  Bellevue  was  just  finished  building ;  ^ 
thither  my  brothers  were  sent  to  prepare  for  their 
confirmation,  which  took  place  six  months  afterwards. 
Ludwig  was  only  fifteen  and  a  half. 

Soon  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  Countess 
Ingenheim  was  expecting  to  be  confined  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  She  was  residing  at  Sans- 
Souci  and  wrote  often  to  Fraulein  von  Keller.  Frau 
Ritz  obtained  permission  to  continue  with  the  King 
under  the  same  conditions  as  before.  He  com- 
passionated her  grief  and  her  ill-fortune.  Her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  La  Mark,  often  visited  the 

^  Bellevue  was  the  name  given  to  the  mansion  which  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  then  building. 
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King,  and  was  also  received  by  the  Countess  Ingen- 
heim.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  receive  Frau 
Ritz.  She  could  not  hide  the  fact  from  herself  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  her  sacrifice  had  been  evaded. 

Exposed  to  frequent  impertinences  on  the  part  of 
Herr  Ritz,  the  King's  treasurer,  who  made  common 
cause  with  his  wife  to  torment  the  Countess,  she  was 
extremely  afraid  of  him,  and  conceived  the  gravest 
suspicions  of  his  intentions. 

One  day  during  her  stay  at  Sans-Souci  the  Countess 
was  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  and  the  King  sent  fof 
lemonade  for  her.  Herr  Ritz  made  a  point  of  fetch- 
ing it  himself  and  handed  her  the  glass  with  his  own 
hands. 

Struck  by  the  man's  eagerness  to  oblige,  for  as  a 
rule  he  treated  her  with  scant  courtesy,  she  hesitated 
a  moment  about  taking  it.  The  King  guessed  her 
thoughts  ;  he  was  hurt  for  his  favourite's  sake,  and 
the  Countess  Ingenheim,  however  reluctantly,  drank 
off  the  lemonade. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  suspicion  had  any  real 
foundation,  or  whether  the  Countess's  imagination 
was  so  excited  by  the  incident  as  to  make  her  ill ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
she  became  seriously  indisposed.  Herr  von  Bischoff- 
werder,  who  dabbled  in  medicine  as  he  did  in  other 
sciences,  thought  it  best  to  calm  the  Countess's' 
apprehensions  by  administering  an  antidote  after  she 
had  told  him  of  her  suspicions,  which  she  had  not 
dared  to  utter  before  the  King. 

The  notion  of  having  been  poisoned  never  left 
her  mind,  and  she  constantly  spoke  of  it  in  her  letters 
to  Fraulein  von  Keller.     Winter  saw  the  King  and 
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the  Countess  Ingenheim  back  at  Berlin.  She  was  far 
gone  in  her  pregnancy,  and  there  was  no  question 
now  of  her  presentation  at  Court. 

The  Countess  was  not  unaware  how  bitterly  the 
public  resented  her  settlement  at  Sans-Souci,  the 
more  so  as  she  occupied  Frederick  ii.'s  bed- 
chamber and  the  room  where  he  died  had  been 
dismantled  and  the  furniture  changed  because  of  her. 
At  her  request  the  King  provided  a  house  for  her 
lying-in. 

Fraulein  von  Keller's  feelings  towards  M.  de 
Verdy  were  growing  more  evident  every  day,  and 
she  ended  by  telling  me  her  secret, — that  they  intended 
to  marry.  There  was  nothing  I  dreaded  so  much  as 
separation  from  my  ''governess,"  so  I  thought  M. 
de  Verdy  a  more  odious  person  than  ever. 

The  King  now  refused  to  allow  the  Countess 
Ingenheim  to  remove  from  the  Schloss,  where  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  birth  fulfilled  the 
King's  fondest  wishes  and  made  the  Countess  a  very 
happy  woman. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  came  to  a  grand  supper 
given  by  my  father.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
appeared  in  society  since  she  had  been  Countess 
Ingenheim.     It  was  also  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  her. 

She  had  accepted  neither  pearls  nor  diamonds 
from  the  King,  but  that  day  she  appeared  with  a 
miniature  of  herself  richly  set  in  diamonds,  which 
he  had  given  her  for  their  son's  baptism. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Countess  fell  very 
ill  and  was  confined  to  her  room  henceforth.  She 
had  a  cough,  but  no  great  importance  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  it.     Suddenly  she  was  seized  with  pains 
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in  the  bowels  that  grew  more  and  more  acute.  Her 
suspicions  of  poison  regained  the  ascendancy,  and 
she  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  what  had  been  given  her  during 
her  pregnancy. 

The  spring  manoeuvres  began  in  March,  a  month 
when  it  was  the  King's  regular  rule  to  take  up 
residence  at  Potsdam.  He  decided  to  go  there  as 
usual,  intending  to  come  over  every  day  to  visit  the 
sickroom.  On  the  day  he  left  the  Countess  felt 
herself  weaker  and  was  very  downcast  at  the  im- 
pending separation. 

However,  she  left  her  bed,  dressed  carefully  (the 
King  admired  elegance),  and  spent  some  hours  still 
in  his  company  and  her  boy's.  She  wept  bitterly 
when  the  time  of  parting  came.  He  was  hardly 
gone  before  the  Countess's  condition  grew  so  much 
worse  as  to  cause  the  most  lively  alarm. 

The  spasms  became  more  and  more  dreadful; 
the  poor  woman  uttered  piercing  cries,  repeating  over 
and  over  again,  "It's  in  the  bowels  the  mischief  is; 
I  am  dying  of  poison !  "  Eventually  she  expired  in 
convulsions  with  heartrending  groans. 

Fraulein  von  Keller  came  too  late ;  she  had  been 
dead  half  an  hour. 

Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  undertook  the  task  of 
breaking  the  news  to  the  King.  The  latter  dis- 
patched him  to  Berlin  to  make  the  arrangements 
called  for  by  the  circumstances. 

At  noon  next  day  I  found  the  King  with  the 
Princess  Frederika.  He  was  deeply  shocked  at  the 
unhappy  Countess's  death.  The  Princess  spoke  to 
Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  of  the  suspicions  again  and 
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again  expressed  by  the  dying  woman  to  those  about 
her  bed.  He  was  so  enigmatic  in  his  replies  that 
these  only  increased  our  perplexity. 

On  the  family's  demand  it  was  decided  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  illness ;  the  doctors  were 
already  assembled  to  perform  the  post-mortem  when 
suddenly  the  Surgeon-General  Theden,  a  man  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  band  of  Sectaries  surrounding  the 
King,  arrived  at  Potsdam  and  produced  an  order 
signed  by  the  Sovereign  commanding  that  only  the 
condition  of  the  deceased's  chest  and  lungs  must  be 
examined  into. 

What  gave  yet  further  currency  to  this  ugly 
story  was  the  circumstance  that  Herr  Ritz  ac- 
companied the  funeral  train  on  its  journey  to  Herr 
von  Voss's  estate,  and  that  on  arriving  at  Buch  he 
produced  another  order,  likewise  signed  by  the  King, 
directing  the  coffin  to  be  opened  and  filled  with 
quicklime;  nobody  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
this  order,  the  King's  grief  making  its  issue  highly 
improbable. 

It  was  in  March  of  this  year,  1789,  that  my 
brothers  began  their  military  service, — Heinrich  in 
the  Company  of  the  Bodyguard,  Ludwig  in  the 
Infantry  Regiment  of  Mollendorf. 

Soon  after  this  my  parents  had  an  open  rupture 
with  M.  de  Verdy,  who  had  ill  requited  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  him.  Fraulein  von  Keller 
would  give  no  credence  to  what  she  called  calumnies, 
and  proclaimed  her  determination  to  marry  him. 
She  asked  leave  of  my  parents  to  resign  her  post, 
and  this  was  accorded. 

Military  tutors  were  chosen  for  my  brothers,  but 
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the  selection  was  not  fortunate.  Herr  von  Zieten 
(son  of  the  old  general  of  that  name)  was  given 
charge  of  Heinrich,  and  Herr  von  Rahleke,  an  infantry 
officer,  of  Ludwig. 

The  Princess  of  Orange^  came  to  Berlin  in  June. 
The  Princess  Luise,  her  daughter  and  her  two  sons 
accompanied  her.  She  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
woman  of  intellect  and  high  character.  H  er  daughter  ^ 
was  not  pretty,  but  her  gentle  and  good-natured  look 
attracted  me,  and  I  have  felt  an  interest  in  her  all 
my  life. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  was  well  enough,  without 
being  handsome  ;  Prince  Friedrich  had  a  countenance 
marked  by  intellect  and  distinction.  It  was  commonly 
said  that  a  marriage  of  the  young  Prince  with 
Wilhelmina^  was  proposed. 

The  idea  that  Wilhelmina  would  most  likely  be 
married  before  Frederika  and  myself  was  a  great 
blow  to  both  of  us.  This  Mimi,  whom  we  treated 
as  a  child,  was  an  object  of  respectful  admiration  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  violently  in  love  with 
her,  while  nobody  thought  of  us. 

On  7th  August,  the  Princess  of  Orange's  birthday, 
a  great  masked  ball  was  to  take  place  in  the  Opera 
House.  The  choice  of  subject  fell  on  rOlympe, 
which  struck  us  as  a  sublime  notion. 


^  Sister  of  Frederick  William  il.  and  wife  of  William  v.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Hereditary  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of  Fulda 
and  Corwey. 

2  Wife  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1796. 

3  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  William  II.  (known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Mimi),  married  in  1791  to  William  I.,  King  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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The  gods  not  being  numerous  enough  to  go  round 
among  all  who  wanted  to  be  in  the  play,  the  demi- 
gods were  admitted  as  well.  Every  day  rehearsals 
or  festivities  brought  us  together ;  never  had  we 
lived  in  such  a  whirl  of  gaiety. 

This  sort  of  life  began  to  distract  the  King's 
grief,  which  had  long  absorbed  all  his  thoughts. 
On  the  first  occasions  on  which  he  saw  us  again 
after  the  poor  Countess  Ingenheim's  death,  he  seemed 
profoundly  moved  and  could  hardly  control  his  feelings. 

During  the  fetes  at  Charlottenburg  two  new 
aspirants  to  the  King's  favour  came  into  evidence, — 
one,  Fraulein  von  Viereck,  Maid-of- Honour  to  the 
Princess  Frederika,  who  seemed  to  monopolize  the 
attentions  of  the  body-servants  and  chasseurs  attached 
to  the  King's  service.  The  other  was  the  Countess 
Donhoff,  who  had  first  come  to  Prussia  during  the 
Countess  Ingenheim's  illness  to  be  Maid-of- Honour 
to  the  Queen.  She  obtained  this  favour  by  asking  it 
of  the  King  with  a  boldness  that  was  commented  on. 

She  was  said  to  be  merry,  witty  and  a  coquette. 
Nevertheless  her  attempts  to  captivate  the  King  were 
not  at  first  crowned  with  success.  He  even  spoke  of 
these  to  the  Princess  Frederika  and  expressed  annoy- 
ance. As  the  Countess  was  no  favourite  with  my 
cousin,  the  latter  was  by  no  means  displeased  to  see 
her  father  in  agreement  with  her  own  opinion. 

The  Countess  Donhoff  was  fair,  not  ill  made,  with 
a  bright,  clever  face  ;  she  was  reported  good-natured 
and  well  educated,  but  of  a  queer,  capricious  temper. 
She  was  very  much  the  Queen's  proUgde,  At 
Charlottenburg  she  still  continued  her  efforts  to 
fascinate  the  King,  but  with  no  greater  success. 
6 
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The  seventh,  the  day  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  came  at  last !  The  fete  and  the  quadrille  were 
both  eminently  successful ;  nothing  more  brilliant  had 
ever  yet  stirred  my  imagination.  Princess  Frederika 
represented  Diana ;  my  brother  Ludwig,  Endymion  ; 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  Minerva  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Mars ;  Princess  Luise  of  Orange,  Flora ;  the  King's 
son,  Prince  Ludwig,  Zephyr;  the  Prince  Royal, 
Hercules ;  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  Countess 
Wartensleben,  Heb6 ;  I  was  Juno,  my  brother 
Heinrich,  Apollo  .  .  .  etc.  etc.  The  rich  and  elegant 
costumes  were  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 

All  were  struck  that  day  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  and  no  one  doubted  she  would 
grow  into  a  charming  woman,  as  she  afterwards  did. 

The  quadrille  was  so  much  applauded  it  was 
repeated  at  Mon-Bijou  before  the  Queen.  To  that 
end  she  had  an  Olympus  constructed  in  her  garden. 
Besides  which  there  was  a  village  fete  held  in  the 
garden  at  Bellevue.  This  ended  our  diversions. 
The  Princess  of  Orange  took  her  departure  immedi- 
ately after,  to  our  great  regret.  Never  had  we  enjoyed 
a  more  agreeable  time,  and  it  was  with  pain  and 
reluctance  we  resumed  our  customary  existence. 

My  brother  Heinrich  suffered  nearly  all  the 
autumn  from  fevers  which  exhausted  him  very  much, 
but  at  first  without  giving  rise  to  anxiety. 

M.  Moliere,  a  man  of  mind,  a  candidate  in 
Theology,  who  had  for  some  time  had  charge  of 
August,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  over  him,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  his  studies  were  concerned.  He 
made  him  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  and  this  stimu- 
lated his  studiousness  and  application. 
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My  mother,  however,  spoiled  him  sadly ;  she 
encouraged  his  inclination  to  parsimony,  and  August 
grew  just  as  selfish  as  it  is  possible  to  be  at  his  age. , 
A  man  of  more  energy  than  M.  Moliere  might  have 
combated  this,  but  he  dreaded  scenes  and  contented 
himself  with  doing  my  brother  such  good  as  depended 
on  him. 

M.  de  Verdy,  who  had  ceased  to  come  to  my 
parents',  obtained  through  the  Countess  Donhoff  a 
post  as  Chamberlain  in  the  Queen's  household. 
Fraulein  von  Keller  was  delighted.  She  did  not 
share  my  chagrin  at  the  separation  that  threatened  us 
in  the  near  future. 

The  winter  of  1790  saw  us  once  more  back  in 
town.  It  was  a  brilliant  season  of  f^tes  and  mas- 
querades. My  cousin  Frederika  got  the  King's 
permission  to  organize  a  drawing-room  play  in  the 
hall  the  Schloss  contained.  M.  de  Nugent,  a  French 
dmigr^,  a  very  good  actor,  took  advantage  of  the 
Princess  Frederika's  theatrical  tastes  and  staged  two 
performances, — les  Fausses  InfidUitds  and  HAmitid  et 
FEpreuve. 

The  King  attended  all  the  rehearsals  and  appeared 
much  taken  up  with  Fraulein  von  Viereck,  and  no 
one  doubted  she  was  to  be  the  Countess  Ingenheim's 
successor.  But  in  a  moment  the  scene  changed  ;  the 
King  suddenly  began  to  neglect  Fraulein  von  Viereck, 
while  all  his  attentions  were  directed  to  the  Countess 
Donhoff. 

The  Queen  herself  observed  the  assiduous  court 
the  King  was  paying  to  her  Maid-of- Honour.  One 
day  she  made  a  violent  scene  with  the  Countess 
Donhoff,    whom   she   upbraided   with    her    coquetry 
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towards  the  King.  The  Countess  answered  the 
Queen  haughtily,  and  the  latter  left  the  room. 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  Countess  Donhoff  left  the 
Court,  feigning  indisposition.  She  sought  an  asylum 
with  the  old  Countess  von  Solms,  who  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  the  Queen-Dowager. 

Angry  as  she  was,  the  Queen  parted  from  her 
without  reproaches  or  bitterness,  made  her  the 
customary  present  and  behaved  with  no  little  dignity. 

The  King's  marriage  with  the  Countess  Donhoff 
was  celebrated  under  the  Countess  von  Solms'  roof, 
and  with  more  publicity  than  the  Countess  Ingenheim's. 
The  witnesses  were  :  the  old  Countess's  daughter-in- 
law  (subsequently  married  to  Herr  Ompteda);  and,  to 
the  world's  indignation,  the  Queen's  two  Chamberlains, 
Herr  von  Dornberg  and  M.  de  Verdy. 

All  this  was  no  secret.  Those  who  were  present 
at  this  extraordinary  marriage  vied  with  one  another 
in  treating  the  Countess  Donhoff  as  Queen.  Persons 
sincerely  attached  to  the  King  were  in  despair  at  this 
new  entanglement,  the  way  it  was  flaunted  before 
men's  eyes  and  the  King's  disregard  of  public  opinion. 
Women  had  exercised  much  influence  over  him  in  his 
early  youth,  and  had  drawn  him  into  societies,  sects 
and  connexions  of  a  regrettable  sort,  strengthening 
more  and  more  their  disastrous  empire  over  his  mind. 

The  King  was  chiefly  swayed  by  supernatural 
visions,  apparitions  of  those  he  had  loved  the  best, 
such  as  his  son,  the  Count  of  La  Mark,  and  the  Countess 
Ingenheim.  These  stances  sometimes  lasted  whole 
evenings.  One  of  those  who  served  as  his  mediums 
subsequently  told  the  Princess  Royal  and  myself  how 
one  day  the  King,  on  quitting  a  scene  of  this  sort, 
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was  so  greatly  enervated  he  could  scarcely  get  back 
to  his  apartments.  No  one  doubted  that  these 
seances  had  a  share  in  undermining  his  health. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  my  brothers  and 
myself  caught  the  measles.  In  Heinrich's  case  the 
complaint  took  a  rather  serious  turn.  He  got  a  chill 
through  the  imprudence  of  his  chamber  servant ;  the 
disease  struck  home  on  the  lungs,  and  dangerous 
symptoms  declared  themselves  the  same  day.  He 
was  bled  repeatedly,  but  without  effect.  When  I  was 
allowed  to  see  Heinrich  again,  I  was  shocked  to  see 
him  so  changed ;  he  was  anxious  about  his  own 
condition  and  gave  me  full  details  of  his  distressing 
malady. 

My  mother  in  great  alarm  called  in  other  doctors. 
Heim,  who  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  reputation,  gave  us 
somewhat  better  hopes.  The  new  treatment  he  pre- 
scribed was  not  without  results ;  the  spitting  of  blood 
decreased,  the  fever  became  less  violent ;  the  patient 
was  soon  able  to  leave  his  room  and  take  the  air, 
going  for  long  drives  with  me. 

The  improvement  was  so  marked  that  our  fears 
vanished  and  Heinrich  himself  grew  less  despondent. 
The  marriage  of  Fraulein  von  Keller  and  M.  de 
Verdy  was  soon  to  take  place.  Fraulein  von 
Keller  had  avoided  mentioning  her  impending 
departure  during  my  illness  and  our  anxieties  about 
my  brother;  but  her  wedding  was  fixed  for  May, 
and  only  a  week  before  then  she  confided  to  me  the 
news  of  our  speedy  separation. 

The  rumours  of  war  with  Austria  completed  my 
dejection ;  nothing  was  now  talked  about  but  the 
troops  and  their  dispatch  to  the  frontier.     The  officers 
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were  occupied  entirely  with  their  equipments.  Orders 
were  given  for  my  brothers',  even  for  Heinrich's. 
Both  their  regiments  were  amongst  those  detailed  to 
form  the  army-corps  in  Silesiaw 

Fraulein  von  Keller's  marriage  took  place  on 
15th  May.  It  was  solemnized  at  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  afterwards  at  Frau  von  Puttkamner's,  Fraulein 
von  Keller's  sister,  by  the  Protestant  minister. 
Fraulein  von  Keller  received  a  handsome  present 
from  my  parents  and  parted  from  them  on  friendly 
terms.  She  came  to  bid  farewell  to  me  on  her  way 
to  church,  grieved  at  our  separation,  but  beaming 
with  happiness  at  the  thought  of  marrying  the  man 
she  loved.  She  went  to  settle  in  a  wing  of  the 
Schulenburg  mansion,  which  her  husband  had  lately 
bought,  thanks  to  a  speculation  carried  out  with  the 
Countess  Donhoff. 

My  brother  was  making  slow  but  sure  progress. 
The  doctor's  treatment  was  little  by  little  scotching 
the  violence  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  the 
cough  and  fever  hardly  ever  left  him  now.  I  stayed 
constantly  by  his  side,  and  only  appeared  in  my 
parents'  apartments  at  such  times  as  Heinrich  was 
asleep. 

The  departure  of  the  troops,  fixed  for  the  first 
days  of  June,  came  like  a  thunderclap  on  Heinrich, 
who  had  entertained  vague  hopes  of  being  on  his 
legs  again  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
On  finding  he  must  part  in  a  few  days  from  his  brother 
and  his  comrades-in-arms,  he  was  plunged  in  a  gloom 
that  touched  me  to  the  heart. 

My  parents,  always  on  bad  terms  more  or  less  with 
Ludwig,  had  only  assigned  him  a  very  modest  allow- 
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ance,  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  he 
must  expect.  Heinrich,  now  nineteen,  had  been  for 
a  year  in  receipt  of  the  appanage  of  a  king's  grandson, 
six  hundred  crowns.  He  had  accumulated  savings  out 
of  his  income.  The  day  before  Ludwig's  departure 
we  spent  the  evening  all  three  together.  Suddenly 
Heinrich  drew  from  his  pocket  a  purse  with  a  hundred 
friedrichs-d or^  in  it,  and  held  it  out  to  Ludwig, 
saying :  **  Nimm  das,  das  ist  alles  was  ich  habe,  ich 
brauche  es  nicht"  ^  Ludwig  was  much  moved,  and 
threw  himself  into  his  brother's  arms.  Fearing  the 
effects  of  this  touching  scene  on  Heinrich,  I  kept 
them  away  from  each  other  for  a  short  while.  Ludwig 
came  back  presently  ;  he  durst  not  look  at  his  brother 
or  say  a  word  to  him  for  fear  of  betraying  his  emotion. 

Heinrich  did  not  care  to  say  farewell  to  any  of 
his  comrades-in-arm-s ;  but  he  told  Ludwig  he  wished 
to  see  him  again.  It  was  arranged  with  the  latter  that 
he  should  start  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning 
— an  hour  when  Heinrich  was  usually  sleeping  the 
soundest. 

At  three  o'clock  my  mother  and  I  went  in  to 
Ludwig  to  tell  him  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of  bidding 
Heinrich  good-bye.  His  grief  was  acute,  but  his 
heart,  full  of  ambition,  burning  with  eagerness  to 
distinguish  himself,  was  only  wrung  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  brother  in  so  alarming  a  condition  of 
health.  He  kissed  me  tenderly ;  our  separation 
touched   his   feelings.     That   with   our   parents  was 

^  A  Prussian  gold  coin  current  from  1750  to  1857  ;  a  frzedrich-d'or 
was  worth  5  thalers  20  silbergroschen,  or  16  marks  83  pfennigs  of 
German  money  of  the  present  day. 

2  "  Take  that,  it  is  all  I  have,  I  don't  want  it." 
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more  easily  borne;  always  kept  at  a  distance,  his 
relations  with  them  had  never  been  intimate.  Still 
my  mother  was  melted  to  a  momentary  tenderness 
as  she  accompanied  her  son  to  the  foot  of  the 
entrance  steps,  where  his  horses  stood  waiting.  He 
recommended  Heinrich  once  more  to  my  care,  sprang 
on  his  horse  and  disappeared  at  a  hand  gallop. 

On  going  in  again,  I  listened  long  at  Heinrich's 
door  ;  everything  seemed  quiet,  and  I  flattered  myself 
his  slumbers  had  not  been  interrupted.  But  some 
hours  later,  when  I  went  to  him,  his  red  eyes  con- 
vinced me  he  had  been  crying  and  had  slept  ill.  He 
told  me  then  that  the  noise  of  the  squadron  going  to 
fetch  the  standards  had  awoke  him, — though  orders 
had  been  given  that  everything  should  be  done  in  the 
greatest  silence.  Soon  afterwards  he  heard  some 
one  moving  about  in  Ludwig's  chamber  ;  he  thought 
he  could  hear  him  sobbing,  but  did  not  dare  call  to 
him  to  come  and  receive  a  last  embrace.  At  last, 
when  the  gallop  of  his  brother's  horse  crossing  the 
Wilhelmsplatz  reached  his  ear,  all  his  courage  forsook 
him.  I  regretted  bitterly  not  having  gone  to  him 
earlier,  and  we  shed  many  tears  together. 

More  than  ever  I  made  it  a  point  to  take  him  out 
for  drives  that  might  distract  him.  A  journey  to 
Italy  or  Madeira  was  also  talked  about,  and  this  plan 
and  travelling  preparations  absorbed  much  of  his 
attention. 

It  was  decided  to  move  to  Bellevue,  in  the  hope 
that  the  air  would  do  Heinrich  good.  Ludwig  wrote 
to  us  often.  He  was  still  in  Silesia,  where  negotia- 
tions had  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  the  military 
operations. 
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The  months  of  July  and  August  passed  without 
any  improvement  in  my  brother's  condition.  Medi- 
cines and  treatment  were  changed  repeatedly, — but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  was  utterly  cast  down  himself, 
and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  it.  The  question  of 
going  abroad  was  again  mooted,  and  the  doctors 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the  step ;  but  the  difficul- 
ties incidental  to  the  move  inspired  my  parents  with 
great  reluctance.  Heinrich,  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  change  and  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on 
it  continually.  Our  walks  and  talks  and  plans  were 
dominated  by  the  one  topic.  In  September  came 
the  first  spells  of  cold ;  their  effect  on  my  brother's 
health  was  appalling.  Cough  and  fever  grew  so 
much  worse  as  to  extinguish  our  last  hopes. 

My  parents  made  their  communion  at  Bellevue ; 
I  was  instructed  to  ask  Heinrich  if  he  would  join 
them  in  the  sacrament.  He  told  me :  **  In  my 
present  state  I  am  bound  more  than  any  one  to  think 
of  such  things."  He  had  had  a  ring  made  of  his 
hair,  which  he  gave  me  that  day. 

We  returned  to  Berlin  in  September,  and  my 
brother  was  settled  in  rooms  having  a  sunny 
aspect.  By  the  end  of  the  month  his  strength 
again  showed  an  appreciable  decrease.  The  Peace 
of  Reichenbach  ^  had  concluded  the  negotiations 
with  Austria ;  the  troops  received  orders  to  return, 
and  we  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
Ludwig    would    be   with    us    again.     Heinrich   was 

^  On  27th  July  1790  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Reichenbach 
between  Prussia,  Poland,  England,  the  Netherlands  and  Austria 
which  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Russia 
and  Austria. 
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overjoyed  and  talked  constantly  of  seeing  his  brother 
soon. 

On  4th  October  he  was  so  ill  and  his  brain  so 
clouded  that  my  parents  dispatched  an  estafette  to 
Ludwig  with  orders  to  come  without  loss  of  time. 
The  King  gave  him  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regiment,  and  we  hoped  the  two  brothers  might  yet 
have  the  consolation  of  seeing  each  other  once 
more. 

Towards  evening  Heinrich  was  calmer ;  but  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  summoned  to  him. 
I  found  my  brother  seated  in  a  wheeled  chair  and 
having  himself  pushed  along  through  the  rooms  of 
the  palace.  A  single  candle  in  each  lustre  threw  a 
mournful  light  on  the  dismal  scene  and  gave 
Heinrich's  pale  face  a  look  of  greater  illness  than 
ever.  My  mother  joined  us,  and  together  we  con- 
tinued the  melancholy  promenade  till  morning. 
Worn  out  at  last,  our  poor  invalid  asked  to  be  put 
to  bed  and  slept  a  long  time. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  quieter,  and  his  thoughts 
seemed  clearer ;  he  spoke  much  of  Ludwig,  who 
might  arrive  on  the  ninth.  His  delight  at  the 
thought  was  touching.  Next  day  alarming  symptoms 
supervened  and  exhausted  what  little  strength  he  had 
left.  About  ten  the  physicians  warned  my  mother 
that  the  pulse  was  growing  feeble  and  the  end 
approaching.  I  was  allowed  my  wish, — not  to  leave 
my  beloved  brother's  side  before  his  soul  had  gone 
back  to  its  Creator,  but  my  mother  was  led  away 
from  the  room.  I  never  quitted  it  till  I  knew  the 
cruel  blow  had  actually  fallen  ! 

At  midday  I  was  sent  for  by  my  parents.     My 
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father  had  only  learned  my  brother's  death  on  waking 
in  the  morning.  He  was  deeply  touched.  Presently 
the  carriage  came  to  take  us  to  Belle vue,  where 
everything  was  ready  for  our  reception.  It  was 
decided  we  should  stay  there  all  the  winter  and  start 
in  the  spring  for  Spa :  the  waters  were  recommended 
for  my  mother,  who  had  felt  my  brother's  loss 
acutely. 

Ludwig  was  expected  on  the  ninth.  I  went 
across  the  park  on  foot  to  meet  him ;  I  had  hardly 
reached  the  end  of  the  avenue  that  leads  to  Bellevue 
when  I  recognized  his  carriage.  Only  at  the  gates 
of  Berlin  had  he  been  informed  of  our  calamity. 
The  paroxysms  of  his  grief  hurt  me  and  did  me  good 
at  the  same  time  :  I  woke  from  the  state  of  stupor 
that  benumbed  me  ;  Ludwig's  tears  set  mine  flowing, 
and  his  tenderness  was  a  great  consolation  in  our 
common  sorrow. 

Prince  Heinrich  came  to  Bellevue ;  he  had  loved 
my  brother  well  and  shared  our  grief  to  the  full. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  impression  it  made 
on  me,  after  these  melancholy  days,  to  see  the 
apartments  lit  up  and  the  festal  air  custom  decreed 
they  must  wear  to  celebrate  the  Prince's  arrival 
amongst  us. 

Ludwig  alone  saw  Heinrich  again.  I  was  not 
allowed  to.  My  health,  indeed,  was  a  good  deal 
affected  by  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  repress  my 
grief.  A  nervous  spasm  of  the  lungs  interfered  with 
my  breathing.  I  was  recommended  electricity,  which 
did  me  good. 
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Bellevue — First  stay  at  Rheinsberg  with  Prince  Heinrich — Journey  to 
Spa — The  French  emigrSs — Calamitous  war  with  France — Be- 
trothals of  the  Prince  Royal  and  Prince  Ludwig — Gallantry  and 
exploits  of  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand — His  heroic  behaviour  at  the 
Siege  of  Mainz  —  Reception  of  the  Princesses  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  at  Berlin — Their  marriage— Count  John  Potocki  at  Berlin 
— Ill-advised  war  against  Poland — Interview  of  Prince  Heinrich 
with  the  King — The  Countess  Donhoffs  final  departure  from 
Court 

The  stay  at  Bellevue  was  more  agreeable  than  usual. 
We  saw  much  company,  including  the  foreigners 
who  were  spending  the  winter  at  Berlin.  Amongst 
these  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith.-^  He  had  been  in 
command  of  a  part  of  the  Swedish  fleet  against  the 
Russians,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing gunboats  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  on  the 
Prussian  coast  in  a  war  that  was  feared  with  Russia. 

The  construction  of  these  gunboats  often  brought 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  Bellevue,  to  which  my  father 
frequently  invited  him.  His  wit  and  gaiety  diverted 
me,  and  I  was  vexed  to  see  our  agreeable  evenings 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Dessau.  He  bore  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Prince,  his  father,  to  mine  ;  he  desired  to 

^  Admiral   Sir  William   Sidney  Smith,  1764-1840,  the  defender  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  against  Napoleon  in  1799. 
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win  my  heart  and  hand  for  his  son,  and  begged  my 
parents  to  forward  this  project  with  the  King. 

I  was  immediately  informed.  I  took  an  immediate 
dislike  to  the  Prince.  Tall  and  with  regular  features, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  very  handsome  ;  but  for  my 
part  I  thought  he  had  a  common  look,  a  heavy  air, 
arising  more  from  lack  of  wit  and  sense  than  from 
the  timidity  of  a  first  acquaintance. 

My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  altogether  in 
his  favour.  She  credited  him  with  all  sorts  of 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  and  further  increased  my 
dislike  by  the  exaggerated  praises  I  was  obliged  to 
listen  to. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  received  a  standing  in- 
vitation to  Bellevue.  He  never  missed  an  evening, 
and  was  always  posted  by  my  side,  without  ever 
opening  his  lips. 

Not  even  my  mother's  encouragements  availed 
to  rouse  him  from  this  awestruck  silence.  I  was 
blamed  for  my  coldness ;  but  I  could  never  have 
condescended  to  make  a  display  of  feelings  I  was  so 
far  from  experiencing  in  my  heart.  I  was  terrified 
to  think  of  the  future  before  me,  and  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  a  support  against  my  unhappy  lot. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the  Prince 
departed  without  my  having  been  called  upon  for  any 
decision.  I  thanked  Heaven  I  was  delivered  from 
the  incubus  of  his  presence  and  plucked  up  spirit 
again. 

In  his  inmost  heart  my  father  shared  my  distaste 
for  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  found  in  him  none 
of  those  qualities  which  he  valued.  The  Prince 
could  only   speak   German ;  his   tone   and   manners 
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were  those  of  a  garrison  subaltern,  while  his  chronic 
embarrassment  annoyed  my  father  and  wore  out  his 
patience. 

The  journey  to  Spa,  which  had  been  talked  about 
all  the  winter,  was  now  definitely  decided  on.  My 
mother,  in  order  to  please  my  father,  agreed  first  to 
go  and  spend  a  week  at  Rheinsberg  with  Prince 
Heinrich,  disagreements  with  the  latter  having  pre- 
vented her  for  years  past  from  accompanying  her 
husband  there. 

My  uncle  did  not  approve  of  the  proposed 
marriage.  He  would  have  preferred  me  to  marry 
the  Prince  of  Gotha,  whom  he  favoured  because  of 
his  friend,   Herr  Grimm. 

My  mother  then  resolved  to  go  to  Rheinsberg 
for  my  father's  birthday,  which  Prince  Heinrich  kept 
every  year.  The  Duke  of  York  arrived  at  Berlin  a 
little  before  our  departure ;  my  father  gave  an  enter- 
tainment in  his  honour  at  Bellevue,  and  the  old 
projects  for  my  cousin  Frederika's  establishment 
came  up  again.  This  time  the  Duke  appeared  more 
appreciative  of  the  advances  made,  and  ended  by 
crowning  all  our  wishes. 

I  saw  Rheinsberg  for  the  first  time.  I  was  en- 
chanted with  my  stay  ;  the  Schloss  beside  the  lake, 
the  magnificent  trees  of  the  park,  the  French  play,  my 
uncle  s  obliging  welcome — everything  charmed  me. 

Prince  Heinrich's  Court  was  a  large  one.  A 
number  of  ladies,  of  mature  years  but  very  agreeable, 
were  of  the  household  at  Rheinsberg.  M.  de  Royer 
and  his  half-brother,  M.  de  Brancion,  the  Prince's 
aides-de-camp,  were  amongst  the  gentlemen,  and  old 
acquaintances   of  mine.     Royer  looked   like  a  wild 
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man  of  the  woods ;  his  rugged,  forbidding  appear- 
ance contrasted  strangely  with  his  gentle,  kind- 
hearted  nature. 

The  charm  of  Rheinsberg  was  soon  destroyed  for 
me  by  fresh  discussions  between  my  mother  and 
my  uncle  which  roused  their  old  animosity.^  She 
declared  she  would  never  think  better  of  it,  which 
put  my  father  in  a  cruelly  difficult  position.  The 
respect  he  felt  for  his  brother  forbade  him  to  under- 
take even  the  smallest  enterprise  without  consulting 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  my  father's  deep  attach- 
ment to  my  mother  made  him  largely  amenable  to 
her  influence. 

For  the  moment  that  of  Prince  Heinrich  was  in 
the  ascendant.  The  Prince  himself  told  me  many 
particulars,  showing  the  confidence  my  father  reposed 
in  him  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  power  my 
mother  exercised  over  his  mind.  My  uncle  even 
admitted  he  had  advised  my  father  to  seek  a  divorce. 
But  my  mother  never  knew  this.  Thus,  although 
the  Prince  had  now  adopted  less  uncompromising 
views,  these  old-time  memories  were  readily  awakened, 
and  my  mother  and  uncle  parted  on  this  occasion 
more  estranged  than  ever.  All  these  details  sur- 
prised me  not  a  little. 

We  only  spent  twenty-four  hours  at  Bellevue  and 
set  off  again  next  day  for  Brunswick,  where  I  again 
met  the  Duchess-Mother,  who  in  Frederick  ii.'s  time 
used  always  to  come  for  a  stay  of  some  months  at 

^  The  mutual  ill-will  that  existed  between  Prince  Heinrich  and  his 
sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Ferdinand,  arose  out  of  a  Court  intrigue  of 
long  ago,  when  the  Princess  had  openly  sided  against  the  Prince  and 
his  faction  to  champion  (in  that  particular  case)  her  friend,  Frau  von 
Bredow,  then  Frau  von  Katt. 
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Potsdam  or  Berlin.  When  Frederick  wished  his 
sister  to  leave  for  Berlin,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling 
her  :  "I  regret  to  hear,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are 
leaving  Potsdam  to-morrow  to  go  to  Berlin  for  a 
little  further  stay.  ..."  This  was  the  signal  for 
departure ! 

The  Princess  of  Orange  had  been  married  for 
some  little  time  to  the  Hereditary  Prince.  She  was 
pleased  to  see  me  again.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
younger  daughter  had  a  beautiful  hand  and  a  clever 
face.^  Her  father  treated  her  with  extreme  sternness, 
justified  subsequently  by  her  conduct  in  England  as 
Princess  of  Wales. 

We  left  Brunswick  after  a  stay  of  three  days,  and 
spent  one  day  on  the  return  journey  at  Mtinster. 

After  spending  a  day  at  Diisseldorf  to  visit  the 
Picture  Gallery,  which  was  afterwards  carried  into 
Bavaria,  we  settled  down  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
all  the  French  dmigr^s  were  to  be  found.  They  were 
flying  from  the  Revolution,  believing  they  could  serve 
the  King's  cause  better  on  the  frontiers.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  Gustavus  iii.,  was  there  also.  At  the  time 
of  our  arrival  he  had  gone  to  meet  Louis  xvi.,  who 
was  expected  at  Metz  or  Strassburg.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  French  exiles  was  at  its  height : 
crowds  thronged  the  streets  waiting  for  news,  which 
couriers  brought  in  from  hour  to  hour.  Several 
arrived  by  way  of  the  Netherlands,  having  left  Paris 
after  Louis  xvi.  had  started.  At  last  appeared 
Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  Madame  and  their 
Court,    and    all    fears   were    set    at    rest   as   to   the 

^  Caroline  Amelie,  married  in  1795  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1820  as  George  iv. 
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successful  issue  of  Their  Majesties'  flight.  The  next 
thing  was  the  return  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  annihil- 
ating these  hopes,  and  the  tidings  of  Louis  xvi.'s 
arrest  at  Varennes  filled  all  hearts  with  consternation. 
The  King  of  Sweden  came  presently  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  parents,  but  my  father  and  Prince 
Heinrich  were  on  bad  terms  with  this  Sovereign, 
their  nephew.  His  mother,  my  father's  sister,  had 
been  brought  at  last  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Prince  Royal's  birth,  —  he  was  said  to  be  son 
of  Count  Munck.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the 
Queen-Mother,  who  had  long  discontinued  any  inter- 
course with  her  son,  expressed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled 
with  him ;  this  reconciliation  took  place  in  presence 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Stockholm,  the  Count 
von  Keller,  whom  she  directed  to  announce  it  to 
Frederick  ii.^ 

^  Gustavus  III.  had  married,  in  1766,  Sophie  Magdalen,  Princess 
of  Denmark,  whom  he  treated  with  icy  indifference  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  However,  in  1775  Munck,  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Court, 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things  between  King 
and  Queen  ;  but  the  latter  was  unwise  enough  to  overload  with  favours 
the  author  of  her  long-delayed  conjugal  happiness,  and  before  long  the 
whole  Court  found  little  else  to  talk  about  but  the  intrigue  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Grand  Equerry.  Having  ardently  desired  a  Prussian 
Princess  for  her  son's  wife  and  this  alliance  having  been  rejected  for 
political  reasons,  the  Queen-Mother  Ulrika,  sister  of  Frederick  il.  and 
the  Princes  Heinrich  and  Ferdinand,  detested  her  daughter-in-law, 
being  loath,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  dignified  position  she  had  held  for 
thirty  years.  She  showered  slights  and  humiliations  on  the  reigning 
Queen  and  openly  attacked  her  reputation.  When  in  1778  the  latter 
declared  herself  encezn/e,  Ulrika  (nicknamed  the  "  Old  Witch  ")  conjured 
her  younger  sons  to  prevent  at  any  cost  the  throne  of  the  Vasas  being 
one  day  occupied  by  an  heir  whom  she  looked  upon  as  illegitimate. 
The  King  and  Queen  were  indirectly  informed  of  the  designs  afoot. 
Sophie  Magdelen  was  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  declared  in  set  terms 
to  the  King  that  she  meant  never  to  see  the  Queen-Mother  again. 
Gustavus  III.,  not  less  infuriated,  threatened  that  he  would  have  his 
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I  do  not  know  whether  Frederick  accepted  this 
assurance,  but  my  uncle  and  my  father  always 
refused  to  believe  in  it  and  always  spoke  bitterly 
of  Gustavus  III.  My  father  therefore  received  him 
with  a  coldness  that  put  us  in  a  cruelly  embarrassing 
position. 

Gustavus  III.  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  and 
engaging  temper,  with  a  chivalrous  turn  of  mind  that 
I  liked.  His  face  was  not  handsome :  he  had  a 
deformity  on  the  forehead.  His  general  look  was 
not  distinguished,  while  his  Swedish  dress  gave  him 
a  theatrical  air.  Still,  his  manners  showed  nobility. 
Directly  my  name  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  thanked 
me  for  having  one  day  openly  championed  his  cause. 
I  had  indeed  admired  the  way  the  King  of  Sweden 
had  for  a  moment  made  Catherine  tremble  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  Court,  where  the  Swedish  cannon 
had  spread  terror.  At  a  supper  given  by  my  father, 
at  which  I  was  doing  the  honours,  a  Russian,  for- 
getting I  was  a  cousin-german  of  Gustavus  iii., 
ventured  to  speak  slightingly  of  him.  I  was  indignant, 
and,  tying   a  white  handkerchief  round  my  arm,  as 

mother  interned  for  the  rest  of  her  days  in  one  of  the  remote  castles 
of  the  kingdom.  Frederick  li.  intervened,  but  Ulrika  had  to  sign,  in 
presence  of  her  family  and  of  the  Swedish  Senate,  a  declaration 
(which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Stockholm)  wherein  she  confessed  the 
wrong  she  had  done  the  Queen  and  made  reparation  by  recognizing 
the  legitimacy  of  the  expected  heir.  Despite  all  the  advances  made 
by  the  Queen-Mother,  the  Consort  of  Gustavus  iii.  remained  inexorable 
and  never  forgave  the  insult.  On  ist  November  1778  the  Queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (afterwards  Gustavus  iv.),  but  Queen  Ulrika  was 
not  permitted  to  see  her  grandson  till  four  years  after,  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  which  occurred  on  i6th  July  1782,  after  a  painful 
scene  of  reconcilation  between  mother  and  son.  Meanwhile  suspicions 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  became  rife  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe. 
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all  the  King's  partisans  used  to  do  at  that  time,  I 
boldly,  however  rashly,  declared  myself  a  faithful 
Swede,  thereby  wounding  the  Russian  to  the  quick. 

This  girlish  folly  had  beeh  reported  to  Gustavus  iii., 
who  had  not  forgotten  it. 

The  King  invited  us  to  dinner  the  next  day. 
My  father  refused,  but  my  mother,  Ludwig  and  I 
went.  We  found  him  in  great  agitation,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  was  expected 
with  confirmation  of  the  sad  news  of  Louis  xvi.'s  arrest. 

He  came  in  almost  directly.  A  look  of  deep 
grief  was  imprinted  on  his  noble  and  high-bred  face. 
Bursting  into  tears,  he  narrated  the  details  of  the 
fatal  event  which  so  cruelly  decided  the  fate  of  the 
King  and  Queen  and  their  children. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame.  He  too  looked  discouraged 
and  sorrowful,  but  he  had  nothing  of  the  noble  air 
of  the  Comte  d  Artois. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  the  arrival  of  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  caused  fresh  excitement.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  ill- 
success  of  poor  King  Louis  xvi.'s  enterprise.  After 
entrusting  all  the  advanced  posts  to  members  of  his 
own  family,  and  spending  night  after  night  in  fruitless 
vigilance,  it  all  ended  by  his  son  being  asleep  when 
he  should  have  been  coming  up  with  the  troops  to 
secure  the  King's  escape. 

The  King  of  Sweden  used  to  pay  us  a  visit  every 
evening.  He  was  a  great  talker  in  society.  Aix-la 
Chapelle  accordingly  struck  me  as  very  agreeable. 
The  French  refugees  seemed  to  forget  their  calamities, 
and  the  majority  gave  themselves  up  to  amusement 
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We  went  next  to  Spa,  where  all  London  was 
gathered.  I  could  speak  English,  and  I  liked  the 
English.  I  was  very  warmly  received.  It  was  a 
common  saying  amongst  persons  attached  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  that  he  ought  to  marry  in  order  to 
maintain  his  popularity.  I  was  assured  of  his  favour, 
if  my  parents  should  decide  to  make  the  journey  to 
London.  My  mother  was  not  unwilling.  Our  near- 
ness to  Ostend  made  it  easy  to  take  ship,  and  she 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  Berlin  in  the  month  of 
September.  However,  she  abandoned  the  idea  of 
the  journey  we  had  so  much  looked  forward  to,  for 
we  received  news  of  the  death  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Wlirtemberg,  who  was  in  the  Austrian  service, 
as  was  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  had  just  died  in 
Hungary. 

On  our  arrival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  we  found  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe  there,  who  had  emigrated 
with  the  intention  of  following  the  Queen  into  exile. 
Surintendent  of  the  Royal  children,  she  had  begun 
by  being  in  high  favour  with  Marie  Antoinette  ; 
subsequently,  however,  she  had  been  neglected  by 
her, — a  neglect  generally  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  Mme  de  Polignac. 

When  the  Princess  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the 
Royal  Family,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  return  to  the 
Queen, — an  act  of  devotion  that  was  much  admired, 
as  the  coolness  of  the  latter  might  have  seemed  to 
dispense  her  from  the  obligation.  Still  she  went, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  that  dreadful  time. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  lovely  fair  hair,  a 
brilliant  complexion,  a  charming  figure  and  an  expres- 
sion of  sweet  gentleness  that  was  most  attractive. 
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The  Court  of  France  was  established  at  Coblentz  ; 
all  Paris  was  there  and  offered  a  spectacle  at  once 
strange  and  sad. 

The  Princes  were  gathering  an  army  there.  The 
most  extravagant  luxury  prevailed  :  the  dmigrds  lived 
the  old  life  they  had  known  at  Versailles  and  cherished 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  hopes.  If  you  did  not  share 
their  illusions,  you  were  regarded  as  a  demagogue  and 
a  suspect. 

Arrived  at  Frankfort,  where  my  aunt,  the  Land- 
gravine, came  to  meet  us,  we  learned  that  the  Duchess 
of  Wiirtemberg  was  acquainted  with  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  her  and  was  in  deep  grief. 

The  only  one  of  these  Princes  of  Wiirtemberg 
remarkable  for  miental  ability  was  her  eldest  son, 
Prince  Friedrich ;  but  he  was  of  an  obstinate  and 
passionate  temper.  Separated  from  his  young  wife, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  daughter,  he  had  resigned 
from  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  held  a  brilliant 
post,  having  been  deeply  offended  in  his  domestic 
relations  by  Catherine  ii.  In  this  way  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Russias  got  rid  of  a  man  of  parts  whose  in- 
fluence she  feared  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Grand- 
Duke  Paul. 

He  left  St.  Petersburg  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  withdrew  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  in 
Wiirtemberg. 

The  behaviour  of  Catherine  ii.  attracted  general 
interest  to  the  Prince.  He  entrusted  his  daughter 
Catherine,   known  as   Trinette^  to  his  mother,  who 

^  This  Princess  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg  married,  in  1807,  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  youngest  brother,  who  was  King  of  Westphalia 
and  in  exile  bore  the  name  of  Comte  de  Montfort. 
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divided   all   her   affection   between  her  and  her  son 
Ferdinand. 

The  departure  of  my  cousins,  who  had  quitted 
Berlin  by  the  time  we  returned,  left  a  great  void  in 
my  existence.^  It  was  decided  that  we  should  spend 
the  winter  at  Bellevue.  I  was  very  glad  of  this,  for  I 
dreaded  the  associations  connected  with  the  Schloss 
at  Berlin. 

The  Countess  Donhoff  had  just  given  birth  to  a 
son,  to  whom  the  King  gave  the  name  of  Count  of 
Brandenburg.  M.  de  Verdy  succeeded  in  selling  the 
King,  for  this  son,  the  house  he  had  acquired.  It 
was  from  the  Countess  Donhoffs  children  that  my 
husband  afterwards  bought  the  one  in  which  we  now 
live. 

The  Margrave  of  Anspach  came  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Berlin  with  Lady  Craven,  who  was 
established  as  a  member  of  his  household.  The 
King  lent  him  the  palace  which  the  Princess  Amelie 
had  bequeathed  to  her  son,  Prince  Ludwig. 

It  is  said  that  during  his  stay  at  Berlin  the  Mar- 
grave, employing  Lady  Craven  (who  hoped  to  marry 
him  after  his  wife's  death)  as  intermediary,  offered 
the  King  to  surrender  the  Margravate  for  his  lifetime 
in  consideration  of  a  substantial  yearly  revenue,  and 
live  in  England  or  wherever  else  he  might  prefer. 
The  surrender  was  effected,  but  Lady  Craven's  hopes 
were  not  realized. 

The  rapid  strides  the  Revolution  in  France  was 

^  The  Princess  Frederika  had  married,  on  29th  September  1791,  the 
Duke  of  York,  a  Royal  Prince  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  ist  October  of  the 
same  year  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  married  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  subsequently  became  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
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making,  the  armies  that  were  mustering  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  disturbed  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  determined  my  aunts 
to  give  up  their  residence  at  Mumpelgard  (Mont- 
bdliard)  and  Hanau,  where  terrible  scenes  were 
already  enacting. 

The  King  offered  my  aunt  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
her  husband,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  our 
armies,  an  asylum  in  the  Margravate  of  Bayreuth. 
They  accepted  for  the  time  being,  but  came  in  the 
first  instance,  in  May,  to  Bellevue  with  their  grand- 
daughter Trinette.  The  Landgravine,  still  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  arrived  at  the  same  time.  Bellevue  was 
greatly  enlivened  by  these  numerous  visits. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  May  that  the  war  with 
France  was  finally  decided  on.  Early  in  June  the 
troops  set  out  for  the  Rhine.  The  King  made 
preparations  for  this  campaign  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  days  gone  by  on  a  scale  that  was  far  beyond 
his  means.  He  had  already  dipped  into  a  treasure  of 
thirty-six  million  thalers  that  Frederick  ii.  had  left 
him,  and  he  completely  exhausted  it  by  the  expenses 
connected  with  this  war. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  public,  and  amongst  the 
number  Prince  Heinrich,  was  opposed  to  the  war  and 
chagrined  at  employing  unsuccessfully  all  the  means 
available  for  opposing  a  policy  they  deemed  disas- 
trous. The  King  only  hastened  the  departure  of 
the  troops,  while  Herr  von  Schulenburg  entertained 
no  doubt  of  their  success  and  the  victories  that 
awaited  us. 

But  weeks  slipped  by  without  news  from  the  front. 
We  still  cherished  hopes   that   the  advance  of  our 
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army  was  too  rapid  to  enable  any  details  to  be 
known  before  the  capture  of  Paris.  The  discouraging 
silence  remained  unbroken  ;  the  report  of  Dumouriez's 
victories,  the  retreat  of  the  troops  after  some  trifling 
advantages,  the  cannonade  of  Valmy,  everything  was 
doubted,  and  it  was  letters  from  Ludwig  that  finally 
came  to  hand  to  confirm  the  rumoured  disasters  to 
our  arms. 

The  public  was  exasperated  at  these  results. 
Sickness  was  increasing  in  the  army ;  the  retreat, 
from  Champagne  onwards,  had  been  one  series  of 
reverses.  My  brother,  conspicuous  for  his  dash  and 
gallantry  wherever  he  had  met  the  enemy,  had  been 
deserted  by  the  officer  appointed  to  attend  him,  who 
actually  left  him  altogether  when  the  troops  took 
winter  quarters. 

Ludwig  found  himself  on  the  Rhine  under  the 
orders  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  where  he  was  in  command 
of  a  Westphalian  brigade.  His  chasseur,  Ohrdorff, 
was  devoted  to  his  master  and  was  by  his  side  in 
every  action.  The  headquarters  were  at  Frankfort ; 
there  was  no  question  of  the  Princes  returning  home, 
so  every  wife  who  wanted  to  see  her  husband,  and 
every  mother  who  longed  for  a  look  at  her  son,  set 
forth  for  that  city. 

After  the  successes  of  the  French  army  in  January 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Holland,  the  family  of 
Orange  was  forced  to  embark  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  England. 

Everything  warned  us  of  a  fresh  campaign  to 
follow,  which  would  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
a  light  undertaking.  Ludwig,  cut  to  the  heart  by 
the    reverses    of   the    preceding    autumn,    after   the 
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unfortunate  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,^  was 
burning  to  repair  by  some  brilliant  action  the  shame 
he  had  been  compelled  to  endure. 

He  was  divided  between  the  craving  for  glory 
and  the  claims  of  affection,  and  his  letters  became 
less  frequent  and  shorter.  My  parents  were  displeased 
at  the  debts  he  was  incurring ;  my  father,  especially, 
showed  himself  implacable  on  this  point.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  not  provided  him  with  an  establish- 
ment and  a  suitable  income. 

The  officer  who  had  abandoned  him  was  replaced 
by  Herr  von  Biilow,  who  subsequently  became  such 
a  distinguished  general.  He  was  beyond  measure 
satisfied  with  the  appointment,  but  Herr  von  Biilow 
refused  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  economy 
of  his  household,  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  put  at  his  disposal  to  meet  the  expenses 
Ludwig  was  bound  to  incur. 

To  these  reasons  were  to  be  attributed  my 
brother's  unfortunate  financial  position  and  his  in- 
difference about  finding  a  remedy. 

At  this  time  the  Prince  Royal  and  his  brother 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Princesses  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  who  had  been  reared  by  their  grand- 
mother, the  old  Princess  of  Darmstadt,  and  were  now 
being  brought  by  her  to  be  presented  to  the  King.^ 

Nothing  else  was  talked  of  henceforth  but  their 

^  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  (Charles  WilHam  Ferdinand),  having  been 
defeated  at  Valmy  by  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann,  had  been  forced  to 
beat  a  retreat  and  evacuate  France,  with  his  army  diminished  by  sickness 
and  daily  engagements.  Frederick  William  II.  had  to  agree,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bale  in  1795,  to  retire  from  the  contest. 

^  The  mother  of  these  two  Princesses  had  died  very  young,  22nd  May 
1782. 
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beauty.  The  Prince  Royal  was  especially  struck 
with  the  charming  air  of  the  Princess  Luise.  The 
King,  who  shared  his  admiration  for  her,  made  no 
demur  about  giving  his  consent  to  the  Prince's 
choice. 

The  younger  of  the  two  Princesses,  Frederika,  was 
not  a  professed  beauty  like  her  sister,  but  she  had  a 
charming  figure  and  abundance  of  grace  and  a  great 
wish  to  please, — which  led  many  to  prefer  her  to 
her  sister,  for  all  the  latter's  classical  features.  The 
King  admired  them  both  equally ;  he  thought  the 
Princess  Frederika  might  be  a  very  suitable  match 
for  his  son,  Ludwig,  the  more  so  as  the  Prince  Royal 
was  wishful  to  give  his  future  bride  the  satisfaction 
of  not  being  parted  from  the  sister  with  whom  she 
had  been  brought  up. 

Prince  Ludwig  fell  in  with  the  plan,  while  the 
King  was  overjoyed  to  embellish  his  Court  by  the 
presence  of  these  two  lovely  Princesses.  My  brother 
Ludwig  was  the  first  to  tell  us  the  news  as  soon  as 
ever  its  authenticity  was  assured. 

In  June  began  the  Siege  of  Mainz.^  The  King 
was  present  at  the  Camp  and  amusements  were  rife. 
The  Princesses  of  Mecklenburg  came  almost  every 
day.  The  most  elegant  women  of  Paris  were  gathered 
at  Mannheim.  The  Camp  of  Mainz  was  visited  as 
a  sort  of  pleasure  resort.  My  brother  occupied  a 
house  at  Mannheim  in  the  Claussde  Marienborn. 

One  night  the  besieged  made  a  very  unexpected 
and    well    managed    sortie.      Ludwig    owed    to    his 

^  Occupied  by  Custine,  Mainz  was  recovered  in  1793  by  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  after  a  heroic  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 
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presence  of  mind  and   intrepidity  and  nothing  else 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  the  Headquarters. 

General  Kalckreuth  had  his  aide-de-camp  killed 
at  his  door,  and  was  all  but  taken  prisoner  himself. 
In  all  haste  my  brother  mustered  his  troops,  forced 
the  enemy  back  into  Mainz  and  towards  morning 
ended  by  restoring  order  as  well  as  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  Camp. 

At  the  same  time  heavy  loss  was  suffered. 
Ludwig's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  earned  many 
commendations   from    the    King,    and   my   brother's 
glory  made  me  feel  very  proud. 

The  siege  proceeded,  and  it  became  a  question 
presently  of  capturing  a  redoubt  which  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  our  army.  The  King  called 
for  volunteers  for  this  enterprise.  Ludwig  was  the 
first  to  offer  himself.  The  King  refused  at  first ;  but 
by  dint  of  urgent  representations  my  brother  won 
his  consent  and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  attack. 

It  took  place  on  17th  July  and  was  carried  out  with 
no  less  prudence  than  valour ;  the  redoubt  was  taken. 

Ludwig  was  struck  by  a  shot  that  might  easily 
have  killed  him.  Herr  von  Blilow  and  the  chasseur, 
Ohrdorff,  who  were  with  him  in  the  assault,  were 
also  wounded,  receiving  several  bayonet  thrusts  in 
the  chest. 

Ludwig,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  believed 
he  was  only  slightly  wounded;  but  when  he  was 
carried  back  to  camp,  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  bone  had  not  been  hurt,  the  wound  would  be 
long  in  healing. 

The  King  came  to  see  him,  displayed  the  most 
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affectionate  solicitude,  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed 
by  water  to  Mannheim  and  lavished  as  much  care 
on  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 

A  courier  was  at  once  dispatched  to  my  parents 
to  inform  them  of  what  had  happened.  The  King's 
letter  to  my  father  was  couched  in  the  most  moving 
terms,  and  Ludwig  was  the  happiest  of  men. 

His  fondest  wishes  were  accomplished :  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  most  brilliant  fashion,  he 
was  wounded,  he  was  being  carried  to  Mannheim, 
where  was  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  Mme  de 
Contades  (daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouilld),  with 
whom  he  was  madly  in  love. 

My  brother  owned  to  me  subsequently  that  he 
had  never  experienced  a  moment  of  greater  happi- 
ness than  when  he  arrived  at  Mannheim  in  his  boat, 
preceded  by  the  news  of  his  exploit  and  his  wound, 
receiving  under  the  eyes  of  Mme  de  Contades  the 
most  touching  marks  of  popular  esteem  from  the 
crowds  that  had  come  to  welcome  him. 

The  surrender  of  Mainz  followed  so  quickly  on 
the  attack  in  which  my  brother  was  wounded  that  we 
received  the  two  pieces  of  news  simultaneously. 

Herr  von  Blilow  wrote  to  my  father  that,  a  few 
days  previously  to  the  taking  of  the  redoubt,  during 
an  engagement  in  which  the  Austrian  regiment 
Pellegrini  was  under  my  brother's  orders,  Ludwig 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  who 
was  wounded  in  the  melee ;  he  hoisted  the  man  on 
his  shoulders  to  carry  him  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's 
fire.  As  Ludwig  was  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  while 
doing  this,  the  Austrian  troops  were  much  struck  by 
his  gallantry  and  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception. 
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My  father  sent  one  of  his  chasseurs  to  Mannheim 
for  news  of  his  son.  He  showed  great  interest  in 
this  achievement  and  was  very  proud  of  his  bravery. 
I  could  have  wished  my  mother  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  incident  to  induce  my  father  to  put  his 
establishment  on  a  regular  footing  and  augment  his 
allowance.  But  it  was  all  no  use.  A  medal  was 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  Austrian  soldier's 
being  saved  by  my  brother. 

The  Count  von  Medem,  aide-de-camp,  arrived 
with  the  official  announcement  of  the  capture  of 
Mainz.  According  to  custom  he  was  preceded  by 
thirty  outriders.  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  along 
with  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Berlin,  as  far 
as  Schoneberg,  where  the  Count  gave  me  the  most 
satisfactory  particulars  about  my  brother.  Still  it 
was  not  supposed  he  could  be  in  a  condition  to 
return  to  the  army  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

Later  on,  my  brother  Ludwig  was  able  to  fight 
at  the  Battle  of  Kaiserslautern  (Rhenish  Bavaria), 
where  he  was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  who  was  riding  next 
behind  him,  called  to  him,  wishing  to  give  him  an 
order;  my  brother  turned  round  in  his  saddle  to 
receive  the  Prince's  order,  throwing  his  leg  across  his 
horse's  neck.  At  that  moment  came  a  shot  which 
killed  his  horse,  tore  away  his  sash  and  a  corner  of 
his  uniform  coat,  and  must  certainly  have  struck  him 
but  for  his  momentary  change  of  posture.  Ludwig 
tumbled  from  his  horse  covered  with  blood,  and  all 
about  him  thought  he  had  had  his  leg  shot  off.  He 
sent  me  his  coat  and  sash. 

A  few  days  before  this  the  King  and  the  Princes 
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left  for  Berlin.  The  betrothal  of  the  two  Princes  had 
taken  place,  and  the  wedding  ceremony  was  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  The  Princesses  of 
Mecklenburg  arrived  in  Berlin  on  23rd  December, 
under  escort  of  their  grandmother,  the  Princess  of 
Darmstadt,  and  accompanied  by  their  brothers,  the 
Princes  Georg  and  Karl  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
Prince  Royal  and  Prince  Ludwig  went  out  to  Potsdam 
to  receive  them,  with  the  persons  appointed  to  form 
their  Court. 

The  selection  was  much  criticised.  The  Countess 
von  Voss,  who  was  named  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Household,  owed  the  King's  favour  only  to  her 
relationship  with  the  Countess  Ingenheim  and  the 
latter's  complaisance  to  his  wishes.  Fraulein  von 
Viereck  was  First  Maid-in- Waiting  and  her  sister 
the  Second,  Herr  von  Massow,  Court  Marshal,  and 
Herr  von  Schildem,  Chamberlain. 

All  the  personages  of  this  newly  constituted  Court 
were  Mecklenburgers,  which  greatly  displeased  the 
Berliners. 

The  Court  of  the  young  Princess  Ludwig  was  like- 
wise composed  of  very  strange  elements  ;  the  Countess 
Heinrich  von  Briihl  was  its  Grand  Mistress  ;  Frauleins 
von  Knobelsdorf  and  Carolina  von  Zeuner,  the  Maids- 
of- Honour.  Not  one  of  the  three  was  of  the  right 
sort  to  act  as  adviser  to  a  Princess  not  yet  sixteen. 

The  reception  of  the  Princesses  was  highly 
ceremonious.  I  saw  them  go  by  from  the  windows  of 
my  father's  palace.  We  went  to  welcome  them  at 
the  Schloss  in  the  King's  apartments,  where  the  two 
Queens  and  the  Royal  Family  awaited  them.  As 
they  stepped  from   their  carriages,  the   Princes  re- 
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ceived  them  and  led  them  to  the  Audience  Chamber. 
The  King  presented  them  himself  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Princesses. 

Never  had  I  seen,  and  never  have  I  seen  since, 
a  more  ravishing  creature  than  the  Princess  Royal. 
Her  expression  of  sweetness  and  modesty,  joined  to 
her  high-bred  beauty,  won  all  hearts. 

Her  sister  was  also  charming,  but  her  features 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Princess 
Ludwig.  They  both  wore  dresses  of  white  satin 
with  coronets  of  plumes  (the  one  pink,  the  other 
blue)  on  their  heads.  The  Princess  Ludwig,  though 
two  years  younger  than  her  sister,  was  the  less 
embarrassed ;  she  had  obliging  speeches  ready  for 
everybody. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  Court  of  Presentation 
for  the  Princesses,  then  a  general  Court  and  play  in 
the  Queen's  apartments.  It  was  rumoured  the  latter 
would  have  preferred  one  of  her  nieces  of  Baden  or 
Homburg  as  daughter-in-law,  and  that  she  was  ill 
satisfied  with  her  son's  choice. 

Loto  was  played,  and  during  the  play  the 
Princess  Royal  bowed  her  acknowledgments  to 
those  who  paid  her  court ;  but  the  Queen  told  her 
sourly  enough  :  **  When  I  hold  Court,  I  am  the  only 
one  it  is  paid  to,  and  only  I  receive  their  bows." 
The  Princess  Ludwig  also  came  in  for  rebuke. 

With  their  low-necked  dresses  of  pale  blue  trimmed 
with  ermine  and  wearing  coronets  of  diamonds,  the 
Princesses  looked  even  more  lovely  than  in  the 
morning. 

Next  day  a  gala  dinner  and  a  ball.  They  danced 
with   an    exquisite    grace.     The    King    particularly 
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admired  their  waltzing.  This  dance  had  hitherto 
been  forbidden  at  the  Court,  where  none  of  the 
Princesses  dared  indulge  in  it.  However,  as  the 
dance  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  Imperial  dominions, 
the  King  now  sanctioned  it.  The  Queen  was  duly 
shocked  at  this  indecency,  and  to  see  her  daughters- 
in-law  introduce  a  dance  she  disapproved  of.  She 
reiterated  her  prohibition  to  her  daughters  and  averted 
her  eyes  to  avoid  seeing  her  daughters-in-law  waltzing. 

The  wedding  of  the  Prince  Royal  was  solemnized 
on  25th  December,  Christmas  Day,  with  all  the  custom- 
ary state  and  ceremonial,  which  I  then  witnessed  for 
the  first  time.  The  apartments  of  Frederick  i.  were 
in  those  days  only  opened  for  such-like  festivities. 

The  nuptials,  the  salvos  of  artillery,  the  play, 
the  banquet,  the  torchlight  dance,  then  the  undress- 
ing of  the  bride — everything  interested  me  enormously. 
The  Princess  Royal  was  beautiful  as  an  angel.  The 
Royal  crown  on  her  light  flaxen  hair  suited  her  to 
perfection ;  the  Prince  Royal,  for  all  his  cold,  grave 
look,  was  alive  to  his  good  fortune. 

Next  day  there  was  a  dinner  with  the  newly 
married  pair,  and  the  day  after  the  same  ceremonies 
were  repeated  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Ludwig,  who 
showed  by  his  coldness  that  his  union  was  not  a 
love  match. 

Loath  to  leave  the  army  and  Mme  de  Contades, 
my  brother  Ludwig  kept  continually  putting  off  his 
coming.  At  last  his  arrival  was  announced !  My 
delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  again  was  un- 
bounded ;  he  was  adored  by  the  household,  and  all 
looked  forward  to  his  visit  with  the  same  impatience. 

On  loth  March,  the  Princess  Royal's  birthday,  in 
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honour  of  which  the  Queen  was  giving  a  ball,  we  had 
the  news  that  my  brother's  horses  were  ordered  at 
Potsdam.  I  was  dancing  when  they  came  to  tell  me 
Ludwig  was  announced.  I  ran  into  the  anteroom 
and  encountered  Ludwig,  who  was  already  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Schloss  waiting  for  me. 

He  had  grown  taller  and  better  looking;  his 
unpowdered  hair  and  his  very  stylish  travelling 
costume  gave  him  so  unwonted  an  appearance  I  did 
not  know  him  for  the  first  moment. 

My  mother  came  out  of  the  ballroom  for  an 
instant  to  embrace  him  and  send  him  on  to  Bellevue ; 
there  Ludwig  saw  his  father,  who  received  him  very 
coldly.  The  disorder  of  his  money  affairs,  for  which 
no  remedy  was  being  sought,  set  him  more  and  more 
against  his  son. 

Ludwig,  passionately  attached  to  Mme  de  Con- 
tades,  was  in  a  very  high-flown  mood,  as  he  admitted 
himself.  He  talked  to  me  freely  about  the  Viscountess, 
and  I  thought  my  brother  had  grown  more  charming 
and  engaging  than  ever. 

Before  the  date  of  Ludwig's  return  we  made  the 
Count  Potocki's  acquaintance  at  Bellevue :  he  was  a 
Polish  nobleman  lately  come  to  Berlin  with  recom- 
mendations to  my  father  from  my  uncle  Heinrich, 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  spending  some  months. 
He  was  accordingly  very  well  received  and  became 
one  of  the  habituds  of  the  house. 

A  man  of  learning  and  a  man  of  wit,  Count 
Potocki  had  a  fine  face,  but  his  appearance  was 
otherwise  unpleasing.  His  sickly  look  made  him 
seem  older  than  he  was.     His  age  was  perhaps  forty. 

He  had  just  returned  from  travelling  in  Africa, 
8  . 
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and  people  were  curious  to  know  him.  He  was  as 
agreeable  a  companion  as  he  was  a  famous  savant. 
No  one  could  conceive  more  comical  ideas  or  express 
them  with  greater  originality. 

So  he  afforded  me  no  small  amusement,  and  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  see  him  every  evening  at  our 
gatherings,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  pleasure 
also.  His  conversation  interested  Ludwig,  and  my 
mother  laughed  at  his  sallies. 

In  the  spring  I  was  elected  Coadjutrix  of  the 
Abbey  of  Hirforden. 

A  new  campaign  was  about  to  open,  and  Ludwig 
must  return  to  the  army.  Orders  had  been  issued  to 
rid  it  of  all  the  dmigrds  who  were  not  on  the  active 
list. 

My  brother  was  downcast  and  gloomy,  while  so 
persuaded  was  I  we  should  never  see  one  another 
again  that  we  parted  with  this  painful  apprehension 
firmly  fixed  in  our  hearts. 

The  last  evening  Ludwig  spent  at  Bellevue  he 
was  in  great  agitation.  A  reconciliation  had  been 
patched  up  between  father  and  son,  and  his  affairs 
put  into  some  sort  of  order.  Ludwig  had  spoken  of 
his  embarrassments  to  Count  Schmettau,  who,  flattered 
to  be  given  his  confidence,  made  some  advances,  as 
my  mother  also  did,  to  pay  off  the  most  pressing 
debts. 

Herr  Stubenrauch  (my  father's  man  of  business) 
himself  agreed  that  Ludwig  was  reduced  by  sheer 
necessity  to  contract  debts  to  live  as  became  his 
station.  In  spite  of  this  my  father  refused  to  alter 
anything  in  the  arrangements  he  had  made. 

Ludwig  set  out,  my  mother  and  I  accompanying 
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him  to  the  first  post-station,  where  our  parting  was 
of  the  saddest. 

Count  John  Potocki  returned  soon  afterwards 
to  Rheinsberg  and  in  the  autumn  proceeded  to 
Brunswick,  or  rather  to  Wolfenbiittel,  where  he 
expected  to  find  materials  for  a  work  he  was  then 
writing. 

The  King  and  his  sons,  the  Princes,  were  in 
Poland.^  He  had  been  drawn  into  this  war,  the 
results  of  which  were  far  from  glorious.  Despite  a 
much  more  numerous  army,  we  suffered  checks,  and 
so  pronounced  was  public  opinion  against  the  occupa- 
tion that  it  was  never  mentioned  without  bitterness. 
The  capture  of  Warsaw  and  the  acquisition  of  this 
territory  failed  to  reconcile  men's  minds  to  the  in- 
justice of  these  impolitic  proceedings. 

During  the  Princes'  absence  the  Princess  Royal 
and  her  sister  resided  at  Sans-Souci  and  rarely  came 
to  Berlin.  They  only  definitely  took  up  their  abode 
there  on  the  return  of  the  King  and  their  husbands, 
in  expectation  of  their  accouchement. 

Ludwig  was  again  the  occasion  of  keen  anxiety 
for  us.  The  Battle  of  Pirmasens,  which  had  been 
forseen,  was  eventually  fought.  In  it  my  brother 
ran  grave  risks  and  only  by  a  miracle  escaped  the 

^  In  1794  Kosciuszko,  having  received  the  dictatorship  from  his 
compatriots,  decreed  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  the  Polish  youth,  in  this  way 
reorganized  a  national  army  and  won  at  Raglawice  a  decisive  victory 
which  determined  the  rising  of  the  country.  On  19th  April  Warsaw  was 
rescued  from  the  Russians,  but  before  long  the  Prussians  came  to  their 
support.  In  spite  of  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  Kosciuszko  could 
effect  nothing  against  this  overwhelming  force.  For  seven  months  the 
Polish  army  resisted  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  the  final 
capture  of  Warsaw  by  Suwarrow,  in  October  1794,  consummated  the 
ruin  of  the  country. 
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fire  that  threatened  his  life.  Providence  seemed  to 
protect  him,  and  this  restored  both  him  and  us  to  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  which  from 
that  day  forth  was  a  constant  reassurance  to  me  in 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  his  path, — dangers  which 
he  often  went  out  of  his  way  to  confront. 

The  King  came  back  but  ill-satisfied  from  his 
Polish  campaign  and  settled  down  at  Sans-Souci. 
The  Treasury  was  exhausted,  no  resources  were  left 
for  carrying  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  and  Frederick 
William  ii.  himself  realized  the  paramount  necessity 
of  peace.  But  existing  circumstances  made  this 
as  perilous  as  the  war  had  already  proved. 

Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  had  entered  into  too 
close  relations  with  Austria  to  make  it  possible  for 
him,  without  a  breach  with  that  Court,  to  open 
negotiations  with  France. 

In  this  embarrassment  the  King  had  recourse  to 
Prince  Heinrich. 

The  King  wrote  to  the  Prince,  who  was  then  at 
Rheinsberg,  asking  him  to  come  to  Sans-Souci  to 
confer  with  him  on  matters  of  high  importance. 

The  Prince,  in  high  dudgeon  with  the  King  ever 
since  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Polish  war, 
was  in  the  habit  of  publicly  displaying  his  pique,  and 
studiously  avoided  all  occasions  of  meeting  the  King, 
while  still  cherishing  hopes  of  one  day  recovering  his 
influence.  He  was  therefore  extremely  flattered  by 
this  invitation,  and  set  out  at  once. 

Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  greeted  my  uncle  as 
he  left  his  carriage,  and  told  him  then  and  there  that 
the  King  was  sorry  he  had  not  always  followed  his 
advice  and,  grieved  at  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
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of  the  country  resulting  from  the  continuation  of  the 
war,  wished  to  consult  him  with  a  view  to  more 
friendly  relations  with  France. 

The  Prince,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
the  overtures  Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  had  made 
him,  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res.  The  King 
proposed  as  negotiator  the  Count  von  Goltz,  who 
had  been  his  Minister  at  Paris  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Entrusted  with  his  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, Count  von  Goltz  had  at  that  time  carried  on 
the  pourparlers  with  France. 

We  saw  the  Prince  on  his  return  from  Sans-Souci. 
He  was  radiant !  At  the  same  time  his  esteem  for 
the  King,  his  nephew,  had  not  increased.  He  had 
found  him  embarrassed  and  humiliated  at  being 
reduced  by  circumstances  to  having  recourse  to  him  ; 
yet  the  courtesies  and  attentions  the  King  had  paid 
him  had  been  far  above  anything  he  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

Prince  Heinrich,  however,  did  not  admit  to  us 
what  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  really  his  advice 
that  was  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  had  been  decided  upon  beforehand,  and  my 
uncle  had  only  served  as  Herr  Bischoffwerder's  cat's- 
paw  to  get  him  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

The  Count  von  Goltz,  after  a  short  interval, 
followed  my  uncle  to  Rheinsberg,  where  he  arranged 
with  him  the  details  of  the  negotiations  to  be  entered 
into. 

During  the  same  autumn  the  King  had  a  painful 
scene  with  the  Countess  Donhoff. 

She   had   endeavoured  in   the   past  to  force  the 
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King  to  repudiate  his  engagements  with  Austria  in 
favour  of  the  French  Princes,  in  spite  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Pilnitz,  threatening  to  leave  him  if  he 
persisted  in  his  present  poHtical  attitude.  The 
King's  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  making  up 
his  mind  not  to  give  way,  he  allowed  the  Countess 
to  take  her  departure  with  her  son  without  any 
attempt  at  reconciliation. 

Withdrawing  to  Switzerland  after  her  flight  from 
Court,  the  Countess  Donhoff  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 
in  that  country.  Suddenly  the  whim  took  her  to 
return  to  Berlin  and  win  back  the  King's  affection. 
Without  a  word  to  anybody,  she  appeared  like  a 
whirlwind  at  the  Countess  von  Solms',  her  cousin's 
door,  forced  her  to  get  into  a  carriage  and  drive 
straight  to  the  Little  Marble  Palace  the  King  had 
built  on  the  shore  of  the  Heiligen-See,  where  he 
habitually  resided. 

A  concert  of  music  was  going  on  in  the  King's 
apartments,  at  which  Frau  Ritz,  who  had  recovered 
all  her  privileges,  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  La 
Mark,  and  some  few  others  were  present. 

The  Countess  alights  at  the  Palace  and,  followed 
by  her  two  children,  marches  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall  and  throws  herself  at  the  King's  feet.  The 
Sovereign,  surprised  and  embarrassed  at  such  a  scene 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses,  with  difficulty 
induced  the  Countess  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room, 
the  King's  closet. 

She  had  counted  on  this  coup  de  thdatre  to  melt 
the  King,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  re- 
ception she  had  met  with.  The  Countess  lost  her 
head  in  her  rage,   and  broke  out  into  such  violent 
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reproaches  that  the  King  was  filled  with  disgust  at 
the  woman's  haughty  and  impracticable  temper. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  pushed  away 
her  children  from  her,  handed  them  over  to  the  King, 
and  declared  she  never  wanted  to  see  them  again  or 
so  much  as  hear  their  names  mentioned. 

Furious  and  beside  herself  with  passion,  the 
Countess  re-entered  her  carriage  with  her  cousin, 
whom  she  took  back  to  Berlin,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  drove  off  on  her  return  to  Lausanne.^  The 
King  was  greatly  upset  and  agitated  by  the  scene 
that  evening,  which  became  the  subject  of  the  town's 
talk  next  day.  He  gave  over  the  children  to  Frau 
Ritz,  who  was  entrusted  with  their  education. 

^  After  this  lamentable  scene,  the  Countess  Donhoff  never  again 
appeared  at  Court.  She  lived  till  1834,  and  died  on  her  estate  of 
Wemenchen. 
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(1795-1796) 

Treaty  of  Bile  with  France — Arrival  of  the  Radziwill  family  at  Berlin 
—  Their  stay  at  Rheinsberg  —  Betrothal  and  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Luise  with  Prince  Anton  Radziwill — Their  journey  to 
Magdeburg  and  Brunswick — Death  of  Prince  Ludwig,  son  of  King 
Frederick  William  ll. 

My  parents  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  of  1795 
in  Berlin.  The  King  granted  permission  to  the 
Landgravine  to  occupy  the  Princess  Amelie's  palace, 
to  stay  there  during  the  season. 

The  peace  negotiations  began  in  the  course  of 
this  same  winter,  and  hostilities  were  meantime 
suspended.  Ludwig  remained  on  the  Rhine,  still 
dancing  attendance  on  Mme  de  Contades ;  he  took 
no  steps  towards  returning  to  Berlin.  My  parents, 
on  their  side,  displeased  at  his  ever-growing  debts 
and  his  remissness  in  writing  to  them,  expressed 
no  wish  to  see  him. 

The  Count  von  Goltz,  after  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  Prince  Heinrich  on  all  the  points  to 
be  negotiated,  left  for  Bale,  where  the  French  envoys 
had  already  arrived.  There  they  remained  all  the 
winter. 

Prince  Heinrich  came  to  Berlin  for  a  while,  and 

Count   von   Goltz  sent  him  periodical  reports,  with 
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which  he  was  well  satisfied.  The  Count's  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly  at  Bale,  stopped  the  negotia- 
tions temporarily.  Frederick  William  ii.  appointed 
in  his  place  the  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  Minister  in 
administration  of  the  Margravates  of  Bayreuth  and 
Anspach,  ceded  by  my  aunt  to  the  King  three  years 
before  this  date. 

The  appointment  did  not  please  Prince  Heinrich. 
From  the  Baron's  first  arrival  at  Bale  all  direct 
reports  were  addressed  solely  to  the  King ;  it  was 
merely  thought  judicious  to  send  Herr  von  Bischoff- 
werder  from  time  to  time  to  confer  with  Prince 
Heinrich,  who,  by  way  of  retaining  some  remains  of 
influence,  was  content  with  these  brief  communications 
so  little  accordant  with  his  dignity. 

Peace  was  concluded  and  a  treaty  signed  in  the 
course  of  the  year.^  My  father  considered  it  so 
favourable  to  Prussia  that  he  had  a  statement  written 
to  Prince  Heinrich  recording  the  part  his  brother  had 
taken  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  it.  On  the  same 
occasion  he  received  from  the  King  a  ruby  valued  at 
a  thousand  thalers.  In  this  way  the  latter  set  a  limit 
to  the  lengths  his  ministers  durst  go  in  petty  annoy- 
ance toward  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Radziwill  arrived  at  Berlin,  along  with  their  son 
Anton.  We  had  often  heard  mention  of  this  family, 
who   had   been    settled   at   Dresden   since    the    late 

^  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Bile  on  4th  April  1795  t>y  Barthelemy 
and  Hardenberg  with  the  agents  of  the  Comitd  du  Salut  Public.  Any 
definite  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Prussian  States  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  deferred  till  the  general  pacification  between  France 
and  the  Germanic  Empire ;  France  continued  to  occupy  them,  but 
withdrew  her  troops  from  the  right  bank. 
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revolutions  in   Poland   and    the   occupation   of  that 
country  by  our  troops. 

A  Pole,  the  Count  Walicki,  who  never  missed 
my  mother's  evening  receptions,  had  often  extolled 
to  us  the  amiability  of  the  Princess,  the  grace,  beauty 
and  talent  of  her  daughter  and  the  merits  of  her 
sons.  Their  wealth  and  magnificence  were  also  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation,  as  well  as  the 
passion  the  Princess  Christina  (their  eldest  daughter) 
had  roused  in  the  breast  of  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Saxony. 

The  Prince,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
birth,  had  haughtily  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the 
Spanish  diplomat.^  But,  as  the  Princess  Christina 
reciprocated  his  feelings  and  inspired  the  public  with 
widespread  sympathy,  the  father's  uncompromising 
attitude  roused  general  indignation.  All  visitors 
from  Dresden  spoke  bitterly  about  it. 

Count  Walicki  had  been  to  Dresden  for  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  see  the  Radziwill  family.  On  his 
return  he  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  particularly 
Prince  Anton,  and  informed  us  of  his  speedy  arrival 
in  Berlin  with  his  parents,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  to  go  back  to  Poland. 

On  I  St  May  they  were  presented  at  Bellevue.  I 
was  just  coming  in,  tired  out  with  sundry  expeditions 
c  had  made  and  without  having  had  a  moment  to 
Ihange  my  dress.  I  had  perforce  to  appear  in  a 
mourning  costume,  and  that  a  great  deal  disordered, 
before  these  new  acquaintances,  to  whom  my  father  was 
giving  a  very  numerously  attended  evening  reception. 

Prince  Radziwill,  the  father,  was  the  first  of  the 

^  Sefior  de  Quinones. 
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family  I  saw.  I  thought  him  uninteresting ;  but  my 
attention  was  greatly  drawn  to  the  Princess,  whom  I 
took  a  fancy  to  from  the  very  first. 

She  had  beautiful  features  ;  her  hair,  which  was 
perfectly  white,  contrasted  with  a  freshness  of  com- 
plexion that  was  far  beyond  what  might  have  been 
expected  at  her  age,  which  was  nearly  fifty.  Her 
neck  and  hands  and  arms  were  perfect ;  her  dress 
elegant,  rich  and  original.  Her  son,  who  had  been 
presented  to  my  father  in  the  drawing-room,  was  the 
last  to  appear  in  the  garden  where  we  were  gathered. 

He  was  in  Malta  uniform.  I  was  struck  by  his 
singularly  noble  appearance,  while  his  foreign-looking 
face  was  pleasing  enough.  His  strongly  marked 
features  wore  a  gentle  and  affable  expression,  which 
everybody  found  as  engaging  as  I  did. 

The  Princess  was  most  amusing  with  her  bright, 
original  ways.  I  was  enchanted  with  her,  with  my 
evening,  with  Prince  Anton.  My  parents  were  no 
less  delighted,  and  it  was  decided  we  should  see  them 
all  as  often  as  possible. 

After  that  the  Radziwill  family  came  to  Bellevue 
every  evening  they  were  not  invited  to  the  other 
Courts.  Prince  Anton  attracted  us  by  his  talent  for 
music,  as  well  as  for  drawing,  the  Princess  by  her 
amiability,  which  grew  more  and  more  engaging 
every  day. 

Count  Walicki  gave  a  breakfast-party  to  my 
mother  in  the  Georg  Garten.^     This  afforded  me  an 

1  In  1790  there  was  living  at  Berlin  a  wealthy  man  of  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Georg  who  did  much  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  The 
Georgstrasse  owes  its  name  to  him ;  the  garden  he  constructed  was 
situated  near  by,  in  what  is  now  the  Dorotheenstrasse. 
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opportunity  of  observing  Prince  Anton's  kindness  of 
heart.  The  young  men  of  the  party  were  diverting 
themselves  by  throwing  over  to  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Spree  orange  skins  and  damaged  fruits  which  a 
crowd  of  children  and  watermen  tried  to  recover  from 
the  water  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  Prince  was 
the  only  one  to  express  indignation ;  he  ran  to  fetch 
something  wherewith  to  indemnify  them,  and  so 
added  still  further  to  the  good  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  him. 

My  father  and  mother  were  lavish  of  polite  atten- 
tions towards  the  Prince  and  Princess.  I  was  allowed 
to  take  them  to  our  box  at  the  play  or  take  walks 
with  them  during  the  hours  devoted  to  cards  in  my 
mother's  apartments. 

My  mother  had  promised  Prince  Heinrich  to  go 
to  Rheinsberg  for  my  father's  birthday,  where  the 
celebrations  for  the  peace  just  concluded  were  also  to 
be  held. 

The  Prince,  who  loved  to  gather  a  host  of  people 
about  him,  was  delighted  at  the  proposal  my  mother 
addressed  to  him  to  invite  the  Radziwill  family  to 
Rheinsberg  during  our  stay  there. 

Prince  Heinrich  always  showed  a  partiality  for 
Poles,  and  received  them  with  every  mark  of  attention. 
The  Prince  Palatine  Mokronowski  had  come  (I  think 
in  1764)  to  see  Frederick  11.  to  ask  for  Prince  Hein- 
rich to  be  King  of  Poland.  The  King  refused, 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  his  brother,  and 
dispatched  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  with 
Catherine  11.  the  partition  of  Poland. 

On  the  eve  of  his  leaving  St.  Petersburg  Marshal 
Potocki  spoke  to  Prince  Heinrich  of  the  proposal  of 
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which  Mokronowski  had  been  the  bearer  to  Frederick 
II.,  and  reproached  him  for  having  undertaken  the 
negotiations  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 

The  Prince  told  me  with  his  own  lips  of  his  con- 
versation with  Potocki  and  his  despair.  He  never 
forgave  his  brother  this  refusal  and  his  sending  him 
to  negotiate  at  St.  Peterburg.^ 

I  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  pleasure  our 
stay  at  Rheinsberg  held  out.  The  Princess  confided 
to  me  the  plans  she  had  formed  for  her  son's  future. 
They  coincided  with  my  wishes,  albeit  I  durst  not 
flatter  myself  with  any  hope  of  their  realization,  for  I 
felt  sure  my  mother  would  be  opposed  to  them.     Any 

^  In  1763  the  King  of  Poland,  Augustus  in.,  died  at  Dresden,  and 
his  son  survived  him  only  a  few  days.  The  Poles  then  turned  their 
thoughts  to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia  with  the  idea  of  calling  him  to 
the  throne.  Mokronowski  (Prince  Palatine  of  Mazowie)  came  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  make  this  proposal  to  Frederick  n., 
who  rejected  it  and  preserved  the  strictest  silence  towards  his  brother 
on  the  subject.  The  King,  finding  himself  involved  subsequently  in 
serious  political  complications,  and  wishing  to  draw  closer  his  alliance 
with  Russia,  entrusted  Prince  Heinrich  with  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
giving  him  no  other  instructions  beyond  directing  him  to  induce  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  conclude  such  arrangements  as  would  save 
Prussia  from  a  fresh  war.  In  1770  the  Prince  undertook  the  journey, 
and  finding  the  Sovereign  of  Russia  very  recalcitrant,  concluded  that 
only  a  dismemberment  of  Poland  could  satisfy  Russia  on  the  one  hand 
and  Austria,  her  great  rival,  on  the  other.  Thus  on  Prince  Heinrich's 
shoulders  falls  the  responsibility  of  the  first  suggestion  of  this  odious 
partition.  It  was  only  in  his  second  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1776, 
when  Marshal  Potocki,  in  a  private  conversation,  had  vehemently  re- 
proached the  Prince  for  his  singular  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the 
Poles  for  their  having  asked  him  to  be  their  King,  that  he  learned  what 
had  occurred.  The  discovery  of  Frederick  ll.'s  behaviour  on  this  occasion 
hitherto  unknown  to  him,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  lively  rancour 
against  his  Royal  brother,  and  ever  after  he  bitterly  regretted  the  part 
he  had  played  as  originator  of  this  crying  injustice.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  marked  predilection  for  the  people  he  had  so  deeply 
injured. 
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match  for  me  save  with  a  Sovereign  Prince  was  bound 
to  meet  with  her  disapproval. 

This  illustrious  family  had  already  been  twice 
allied  with  that  of  Brandenburg  :  first,  by  the  marriage 
of  an  Electoral  Princess  with  a  Prince  Radziwill, 
and,  secondly,  of  a  Princess  Radziwill  with  the  Great 
Elector  s  second  son  (who  died  childless), — facts  so 
little  known  amongst  us  that  neither  I  nor  my  family 
had  at  that  time  the  smallest  inkling  of  them. 

We  set  off  for  Rheinsberg.  The  very  first  even- 
ing the  Princess  made  a  conquest  of  my  uncle. 
Prince  Heinrich.  Count  Walicki  and  all  the  persons 
attached  to  my  parents'  Court  were  among  the  invited 
guests.  There  we  again  met  M.  de  Perceval,  a 
retired  artillery  officer,  a  French  dmigrd,  and  chamber- 
lain, also  M.  de  la  Roche-Aymon,  my  uncle's  aide- 
de-camp  ;  the  two  brothers,  Roy er  and  Brancion,  were 
likewise  in  Prince  Heinrich's  service ;  the  Chevalier 
de  Boufflers,  Mme  de  Sabran  and  her  son  Elz^ar  had 
been  resident  at  Rheinsberg  since  the  emigration. 
Prince  Heinrich  had  been  on  very  close  terms  with 
them  during  the  two  periods  he  had  spent  in  Paris,^ 

1  Prince  Heinrich  visited  France  for  the  first  time  in  1784  under  the 
name  of  the  Comte  d'Oels  (von  Oels),  with  the  object  of  neutralizing  to 
some  extent  the  Austrian  influence  with  the  Cabinet  of  Versailles.  The 
Prince's  high  reputation  and  his  partiality  for  the  French  nation  won 
him  all  hearts, — a  feeling  Marie  Antoinette  alone  did  not  share.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  11.  in  1788,  Prince  Heinrich,  deeply 
wounded  at  the  personal  estrangement  his  nephew,  King  Frederick 
William  11.,  manifested  towards  him,  returned  to  Paris  with  the  intention 
of  taking  up  his  abode  in  France.  He  was  already  in  treaty  for  a  house 
at  Paris  and  an  estate  fifteen  leagues  from  the  capital,  when,  foreseeing 
from  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  formation  of  the  States  General 
that  a  violent  crisis  was  likely  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  he  was  coming 
to  the  country  in  search  of,  he  deferred  his  project  and  came  back  in 
1789  to  reside  on  his  ancestral  domain  of  Rheinsberg. 
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and  he  made  haste  to  offer  them  a  refuge  with  him, 
— an  offer  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accept. 

At  times  there  existed  among  the  dmigrds  such 
pronounced  differences  of  principle  and  opinion  that 
the  charm  the  Prince  experienced  in  mingling  again 
with  the  familiar  Paris  society  of  an  earlier  day  was 
largely  destroyed  by  their  heated  discussions. 

The  gracious  welcome  extended  by  Prince  Heinrich 
to  the  Princess  Radziwill  led  the  latter  to  return  again 
with  increased  confidence  to  her  Berlin  projects.  At 
the  same  time  I  never  hid  from  her  my  own  anxieties 
in  connexion  with  my  mother's  prejudices.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  imprudence  of  some  of 
her  proceedings, — an  imprudence  to  which  her  extreme 
vivacity  rendered  her  liable  ;  but  she  only  laughed  at 
my  fears. 

On  my  birthday,  24th  May,  in  honour  of  which  my 
uncle  every  year  dowered  a  rosiere, — a  village  girl 
chosen  for  her  exemplary  conduct, — and  celebrated 
her  marriage,  everybody  brought  me  presents.  The 
Princess  gave  me  a  necklace  in  mosaic,  while  Prince 
Anton  had  made  a  drawing  for  me  with  which  my 
mother  seemed  delighted. 

My  father  fell  ill,  having  caught  an  inflammation. 
It  was  not  serious,  but  my  mother,  always  alarmed 
the  instant  he  was  indisposed,  was  doubly  terrified 
here  at  Rheinsberg,  where  he  was  at  a  distance  from 
his  physician.  My  uncle,  in  order  to  calm  her  ex- 
aggerated solicitude,  which  was  beginning  to  annoy 
him,  proposed  to  my  mother  that  she  should  remain 
constantly  with  my  father,  without  the  obligation  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  or  all  meals. 

This  arrangement   established   the  best  possible 
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understanding  between  the  two  and  set  my  mother 
entirely  at  her  ease. 

Long  interviews  then  began  between  Prince 
Heinrich  and  the  Princess  Radziwill.  One  day  my 
uncle,  on  his  way  to  see  my  father,  stopped  me  near 
his  room  and  told  me  that  the  purport  of  the  conver- 
sations between  himself  and  the  Princess  was  the 
wish  she  entertained  to  see  me  married  to  her  son. 
My  uncle  liked  the  young  Prince,  and  the  pleasure  my 
father  would  feel  in  seeing  me  settled  at  Berlin,  the 
first  condition  he  had  insisted  on  with  the  Princess 
Radziwill,  was  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  consent. 
My  uncle  himself  would  find  it  agreeable  to  see  us  at 
Rheinsberg  for  a  part  of  the  summer. 

I  confessed  the  alliance  would  be  greatly  to  my 
liking,  but  told  him  I  feared  insurmountable  objections 
on  my  mother's  side.  The  Prince  reassured  me, 
promising  me  that  my  mother  would  never  venture 
to  withstand  the  united  prayers  of  himself  and  my 
father.  We  went  to  the  play  that  evening,  and 
during  the  performance  my  uncle  informed  me  that 
my  father  had  shown  himself  highly  pleased  at  the 
communication  he  had  made  to  him.  But  my 
mother,  annoyed  at  all  these  plans  and  projects  being 
arranged  without  her  advice  or  authority,  was  very 
angry.  She  made  the  Princess  feel  this,  as  well  as 
my  uncle  Heinrich,  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
proposed  marriage  and  the  stipulations  to  be  made  in 
connexion  with  it,  while  her  coldness  to  me  passed 
all  bounds. 

Before  leaving  for  Berlin  the  Princess  Radziwill 
had  another  interview  with  my  mother.  Some 
approach  to  agreement  was  arrived  at,  though  this 
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did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  allay  her  excitement 
and  irritation. 

I  then  advised  the  Princess  to  apply  to  Count 
Schmettau,  and  in  the  night  I  wrote  the  letter  she  was 
to  address  to  him.  In  it  I  gave  a  candid  narration  of 
the  situation,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  use 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  my  mother's  mind  to 
dispose  her  in  our  favour,  and  to  let  me  know,  on  my 
arrival  in  Berlin,  whether  I  must  abandon  my  hopes 
or  not. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  two  days  after- 
wards I  quitted  Rheinsberg,  deeply  discouraged  and 
tortured  by  my  mother's  ill-humour. 

Arrived  at  Bellevue,  I  found  Count  Schmettau  s 
answer  waiting  for  me  in  my  room.  He  was  much 
touched  by  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in  him,  and 
promised  me  his  intervention.  He  only  suggested 
one  consideration  to  modify  my  wish  to  marry  Prince 
Radziwill, — to  wit,  the  difference  of  our  ages.  The 
Prince  was  four  or  five  years  my  junior  (this  I  had 
not  known  before),  and  he  feared  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  later  on.  Still,  he  much  admired 
Prince  Anton's  straightforwardness  and  amiability  of 
character,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  him  and 
eventually  was  entirely  reassured,  after  a  further  con- 
versation with  him,  regarding  his  scruples  on  the 
question  of  age.  The  Prince's  answers  had  been  so 
positive  and  so  urgent  that  Count  Schmettau  declared 
he  had  no  more  doubt  that  happiness  would  crown 
the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes. 

Next  I  had  a  tete-h-tite  of  a  highly  animated  kind 
with  my   mother,  at   which  I  gave   a   very   faithful 
account  of  everything  that  had  occurred  at  Rheinsberg. 
9 
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She  seemed  to  me  a  trifle  less  annoyed,  and  sent  me 
to  see  my  father,  who  was  just  as  friendly  and 
affectionate  as  my  mother  had  been  cold  and  angry. 

An  interview  followed  between  my  mother  and 
Princess  Radziwill.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
my  mother  sent  for  me  and  said  to  me  in  my  father's 
presence  that,  yielding  to  the  latter's  wishes,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  the  assurance  of  keeping  me  near  him  after 
my  marriage,  she  did  not  intend  to  oppose  my  union 
with  Prince  Radziwill  any  longer,  if  the  King,  as  the 
Princess  Radziwill  assured  her  was  the  case,  himself 
desired  the  marriage,  and  that,  meantime,  she  gave 
me  permission  to  inform  Prince  Anton  of  her  pro- 
visional consent. 

Trembling  with  emotion,  I  expressed  to  my 
parents  my  heartfelt  happiness  and  my  confident 
hopes  for  the  future,  seeing  that  I  loved  the  man  I 
was  to  marry,  adding  that  I  should  never  have  bound 
myself  to  a  husband  under  any  other  conditions. 

Prince  Anton  came  to  sup  at  Bellevue  accompanied 
by  his  parents ;  I  had  a  moment  of  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment at  his  arrival.  My  mother  sent  for  me, 
and  I  found  her  still  alone  in  her  room.  On  my 
coming  in,  she  immediately  ordered  them  to  fetch 
Prince  Anton,  whose  embarrassment  was  almost  as 
acute  as  mine.  Then  my  mother  told  him  :  *'  Kiss 
your  future  wife !  " 

I  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  that  can  hardly  be 
described.  My  happiness  was  so  new  to  me  and 
followed  so  close  upon  such  a  host  of  troubles 
and  difficulties  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  self- 
composure. 

My  parents  were  very  gracious  to  the  Prince ;  my 
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father  regarded  him  with  genuine  affection,  and  I  was 
supremely  happy. 

The  Princess  Radziwill  and  her  son  had  dined 
the  same  day  with  the  King.  He  had  spoken  to 
them  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  see  me 
settled  at  Berlin,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  union. 

This  Anton  duly  reported  to  my  mother ;  but  in 
spite  of  it  all,  the  latter  refused  to  allow  the  announce- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  evening  reception,  and  would 
listen  to  no  congratulations. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  was  settled  at  her  card-table, 
I  took  my  seat  between  the  Princess  and  Anton,  who 
was  perfectly  delightful  to  me,  and  my  first  hours  of 
happiness  began. 

The  King's  letters  arrived  next  day,  in  which  he 
asked  my  parents  to  favour  Prince  Anton's  suit  and 
gave  them  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  King 
added  everything  he  could  to  flatter  and  gratify  the 
Radziwill  family  and  to  show  them  what  an  interest 
he  took  in  the  success  of  the  negotiation. 

A  letter  from  Herr  von  Bischoffwerder,  addressed 
to  Prince  Anton,  informed  him  of  the  King's  views, 
and  referred  in  the  most  respectful  terms  to  the 
historical  alliances  that  had  united  the  houses  of 
Brandenburg  and  Radziwill.  My  father  was  well 
pleased  with  these  communications  and  replied 
immediately. 

Always  harassed  by  press  of  business,  he  liked 
to  settle  all  matters  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  he 
wrote  to  all  the  family  and  ordered  me  to  do  the 
same  to  announce  my  speedy  marriage,  as  also  the 
consent  the  King  had  just  accorded. 
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My  father  seized  the  same  opportunity  to  ask  the 
King  to  fix  for  himself  the  date  of  the  betrothal,  after 
which  the  Radziwill  family  was  anxious  to  leave  for 
Poland,  to  make  their  arrangements  there  and  after- 
wards return  for  the  wedding. 

The  King  deferred  his  answer  for  several  days. 
This  delay  surprised  us  after  the  eagerness  he  had 
previously  manifested.  His  reply  came  at  last  and 
filled  my  parents  with  no  little  indignation.  They 
considered  that,  after  they  had  asked  and  obtained 
his  consent  to  my  marriage,  and  he  had  deemed  it 
quite  suitable  and  adequate  on  the  score  of  birth,  it 
was  very  strange  the  King  should  now  have  suddenly 
written  to  tell  them  *'that  Prince  Anton  not  being 
of  a  sovereign  house,  he  could  not  sanction  a  cere- 
monial betrothal ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  assured 
my  parents  he  would  gladly  celebrate  the  marriage, 
but  that  he  could  not  ask  his  Ministers  to  bear  the 
torches  at  the  Fackeltanz  (torchlight  dance,  a  cere- 
monial customary  in  our  house)  in  honour  of  a  prince 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  reigning  house." 

My  father  was  deeply  wounded,  my  mother 
bitterly  offended.  They  blamed  Count  Haugwitz 
(high  in  the  King's  favour)  as  responsible  for  the 
slight.  As  false-hearted  as  he  was  arrogant,  Count 
Haugwitz  was  no  doubt  vexed  that  the  King  had  not 
consulted  him  on  the  steps  which  had  led  my  parents 
to  consent  to  the  match. 

A  wish  to  gratify  the  Poles  and  reconcile  them 
with  Prussia  was  likewise  a  factor  of  some  weight  in 
the  interest  His  Majesty  had  taken  in  seeing  me 
settled  at  Berlin  and  the  many  acts  of  kindness  he 
had  shown  me. 
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Next  day  my  father  answered  the  King  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Count  Haugwitz.  He  complained  bitterly 
of  the  way  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  treat  him, 
and  said  on  this  point  everything  he  had  the  *'  right 
to  say."  The  King's  letters  in  this  correspondence, 
which  went  on  for  some  time,  showed  signs  of  embar- 
rassment. ...  He  kept  on  repeating  that  he  desired 
my  marriage,  but  that  he  had  felt  himself  bound 
to  listen  to  his  Ministers'  representations  as  to  the 
customary  etiquette  and  ceremonial.- 

The  King  sent  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  to 
Anton,  accorded  him  the  same  rights  of  entry  as  the 
other  Princes  and  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  the 
slights  put  upon  my  parents.  He  offered  to  have  my 
betrothal  and  wedding  performed  en  famille  ;  but  this 
by  no  means  satisfied  my  mother,  and  she  induced  my 
father  to  refuse  these  two  offers  and  affiance  us  the 
next  day,  merely  in  presence  of  their  own  Court  and 
that  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Radziwill. 

My  father  informed  the  King  of  this  and  added 
that,  "after  what  His  Majesty  had  written,"  he  had 
not  thought  it  right  to  trouble  him  with  our  betrothal. 

The  King  sent  a  very  affectionately  worded  reply, 
expressing  his  regret  and  proposing  a  dinner  the  next 
day  at  Charlottenburg,  which  my  mother,  for  all  her 
indignation,  could  not  well  refuse. 

It  was  a  grand  family  dinner,  to  which  all  the 
Excellencies  were  invited,  and  we  had  to  meet  Count 
Haugwitz  there,  the  author  of  all  our  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  as  unexpected  as  they  were  un- 
merited. The  dinner  passed  off  very  well ;  the  King 
was  gracious  and  affectionate,  as  he  knew  how  to  be 
on  occasion.     My  mother  went  home  in  less  dudgeon, 
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albeit  the  King's  conduct  was  set  down  as  having 
been  weak  and  unworthy  of  him. 

Prince  Heinrich  plainly  showed  he  was  piqued 
and  hurt,  and  spoke  freely  to  my  parents  of  his 
displeasure. 

The  marriage  stipulations,  as  laid  down  by  Prince 
Heinrich  for  the  Radziwill  family's  acceptance,  were 
appreciably  modified  as  the  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Prince  Radziwill  (Senior)  and  Count  Schmettau, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
marriage  contract.  Difficulties  supervened  about 
settlements  and  protracted  discussions  became  neces- 
sary, which  dragged  on  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

Prince  Ludwig,  the  King's  son,  had  long  ago 
been  selected  as  my  brother  Heinrich's  successor 
as  Coadjutor  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  The  King 
wishing  his  Investiture  to  take  place,  my  father  fixed 
the  month  of  July  for  the  ceremony,  and'  at  the  same 
time  for  the  creation  of  new  Knights. 

The  Princess  Royal  and  her  sister  desiring  to  be 
present,  we  set  off  with  my  mother  and  Anton  to 
welcome  them  with  due  honour  at  Sonnenburg. 
We  travelled  the  first  day  to  Gotzau,  Count 
Schmettau's  estate,  where  the  Princess  Radziwill 
parted  from  us  to  return  to  her  lands  and  revisit  her 
Arcadia.  This  was  the  name  she  had  bestowed  on 
her  park,  in  which  she  had  united  all  that  art,  taste 
and  splendour  could  bring  together  to  produce  a 
perfect  whole. 

Prince  Ludwig  was  created  Knight  by  my  father, 
who  acquitted  himself  of  the  ceremony  with  befitting 
dignity. 

Princess  Ludwig  was  charming  and  graceful, — a 
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joy  to  all  men,  except  her  husband !  The  caresses 
she  lavished  on  him  with  an  excess  of  affectation 
were  only  a  burden  to  him.  If  only  he  had  loved 
her,  his  character  might  perhaps  have  developed 
more  happily,  and  she  would  have  escaped  many 
quicksands. 

The  Princess  Royal,  more  lovely  than  ever,  still 
kept  all  her  frankness  and  noble  simplicity.  The 
Prince  Royal  grew  more  and  more  deeply  attached 
to  her ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  happy  a  domestic 
interior. 

On  our  return  from  Sonnenburg  the  purchase 
of  the  Donhoff  mansion  was  concluded  by  Prince 
Radziwill  (Senior),  with  the  King's  consent.  The 
latter  had  given  it  to  the  Countess's  two  children, 
brought  up  by  Frau  Ritz,  subsequently  Countess 
von  Lichtenau. 

Anton  went  away  with  his  father  after  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  for  the  marriage  contract. 
I  received  news  of  him  at  regular  intervals.  His 
sister  Christina,  amiable  and  in  every  way  dis- 
tinguished, used  to  write  me  charming  letters,  but 
what  she  told  me  caused  me  no  little  anxiety.  Her 
father,  with  whom  she  was  at  strife  because  of 
her  attachment  to  Sefior  de  Quinones,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  professed  to  discover  in  my  marriage 
fresh  reasons  to  justify  his  refusal  to  consent  to  hers. 

Even  my  mother,  and  I  with  her,  made  all 
possible  representations  to  the  Prince  Palatine  with 
a  view  to  softening  his  rigour, — but  in  vain. 
Naturally  we  were  loath  to  think  Christina,  in  whom 
we  felt  so  keen  an  interest,  might  come  to  look  upon 
me  as  an  obstacle  to  her  happiness. 
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But  her  father  remained  obdurate,  deeming  the 
man, — and  perhaps  he  was  right, — unworthy  of  his 
daughter. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  I  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  Ludwig  again.  He  had  been  the  first  to 
be  informed  of  my  engagement,  and  had  not  been 
over  well  satisfied.  I  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as 
Steglitz,  the  same  place  where  we  had  parted  from 
him  when  last  he  left  us.  Anton  was  with  me. 
I  presented  him  to  my  brother,  who  greeted  him 
very  coldly.  A  few  days  later,  however,  his  attitude 
changed  ;  he  now  did  him  justice,  and  showed  him 
a  friendliness  and  interest  that  have  never  altered 
and  that  filled  my  heart  with  satisfaction. 

After  spending  a  happy,  peaceful  time  at  Bellevue 
we  returned  to  Berlin  on  ist  December.  Anton  went 
to  settle  himself  in  his  new  house  where  the  apart- 
ments he  was  to  occupy  were  finished.  Unfortunately 
Count  Schmettau,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
arranging  and  furnishing  of  these,  had,  in  spite  of 
my  advice,  failed  either  to  study  economy  or  to  show 
the  taste  and  moderation  I  should  have  wished  to  see. 

When  that  nobleman  succeeded  in  removing  the 
obstacles  to  my  marriage,  he  had  asked  me  to  take 
as  Gentleman  and  Lady-in- Waiting  at  my  Court  his 
nephew  and  niece,  Herr  and  Frau  von  Sartoris  ;  the 
Count  and  Countess  Ndale  also  asked  me  to  take 
their  eldest  daughter,  Pauline,  then  sixteen,  as  Maid- 
of- Honour.  Anton  and  I  were  both  delighted  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  oblige  the  Countess,  to  whom 
I  was  much  attached,  and  who  had  worked  to  bring 
about  our  marriage.  | 

After  many   delays    and    unsatisfactory   answers 
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Prince  Radzlwill  (Senior)  at  length  announced  his 
arrival  in  Berlin.  The  Princess  wrote  to  me  at  the 
same  time  that  the  interests  of  her  family  and  her 
own  affairs  called  her  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
kindness  and  friendliness  Catherine  showed  her  gave 
her  hopes  of  serving  us  to  better  profit  than  by  her 
presence  at  Berlin. 

She  set  off,  therefore,  with  Christina,  leaving  us 
the  task  of  settling  all  final  arrangements  w^ith  the 
Prince. 

My  mother  suspected  her  of  having  foreseen  the 
difficulties  we  were  to  have  with  Prince  Radziwill 
in  coming  to  a  definitive  agreement  about  the  marriage 
contract,  and  that  she  had  taken  the  journey  on 
purpose  to  escape  the  reproaches  that  would  fall  upon 
her.  At  any  rate  she  set  off  without  waiting  for  any 
reply  on  our  part. 

On  his  arrival  in  Berlin  in  mid-December  the 
Prince  Palatine^  came  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  house  that  was  to  be  our  home.  He  seemed 
well  satisfied  with  everything.  He  gave  me  diamonds 
for  my  New  Year's  gift ;  I  had  already  received  a 
present  of  pearls  from  the  Princess  for  my  betrothal. 
The  winter  was,  as  usual,  gay  and  animated.  The 
King  gave  a  number  of  balls  and  galas  in  honour  of 
his  daughters-in-law. 

The  negotiations  between  Prince  Radziwill  and 
my  father's  business  agents  began  with  the  month  of 
January.     After   a  thousand   difficulties   and  dissen- 

^  A  title  given  to  the  Senators  of  the  Polish  Republic.  The 
functions  attaching  to  the  post  were  those  of  a  Provincial  Governor. 
The  Palatinate  of  Vilna,  which  the  Radziwills  always  held,  almost  by 
hereditary  right,  was  the  most  important  in  Lithuania.  Prince  Michel 
Radziwill  was  the  last  Palatine  of  Vilna. 
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sions  of  every  sort,  which  became  to  the  last  degree 
painful  to  Anton  and  myself,  the  King,  at  my 
mother's  request,  had  a  prolonged  conversation 
with  Prince  Radziwill  during  a  ball  at  Court,  the 
effect  of  which  made  itself  immediately  felt.  The 
whole  face  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  Prince 
Palatine  decided  to  accept  the  conditions  insisted  on 
by  my  father  and  affix  his  signature.  The  Prince 
was  to  pay  his  son  a  rent-charge  of  thirty  thousand 
thalers  until  such  time  as  my  father's  agents  had  been 
able  to  visit  the  lands  of  Przygodzice,  near  Kalisz, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned  to  Anton."  He 
was  to  inherit  them  after  his  father's  death. 

When  all  was  ended  Prince  Radziwill  asked  that 
the  wedding  should  be  fixed  for  the  earliest  con- 
venient date,  and  pressed  the  point.  My  father 
decided  on  17th  March  for  the  celebration  of  my 
marriage. 

Then  followed  further  tedious  discussions  as  to 
another  point.  The  King  wished  it  solemnized  at  Pots- 
dam, Prince  Heinrich  at  Rheinsberg.  For  my  part  I 
would  gladly  have  chosen  either  of  these  alternatives, 
but  my  mother  would  not  hear  of  any  such  thing. 
She  required  my  father  to  undertake  that  the 
wedding  should  be  solemnized  '*  without  inviting  the 
King  or  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family."  All 
remonstrance  was  useless,  and  Count  Schmettau  came 
to  beg  us  to  humour  my  mother's  whims  rather  than 
draw  down  her  hostility  on  us  again. 

The  Princess  Royal  and  her  sister  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me,  but  neither  was  this  permitted. 
Had  I  been  less  happy,  and  less  fondly  attached  to 
Anton,  all  these  petty  pin-pricks  to  my  vanity  and 
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self-love  might  have  made  me  suffer ;  but  at  a  time 
when,  after  so  many  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  we 
were  on  the  point  of  attaining  the  summit  of  our 
wishes,  all  this  troubled  me  very  little.  The  rest  of 
the  world  was  nothing  to  me  ;  I  could  see  only  the 
man  from  whom,  and  from  whom  alone,  I  hoped  to 
win  my  life's  happiness. 

I  spent  the  day,  the  seventeenth,  in  my  own  room 
— after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  hour  at  which  the 
Canon  of  Posen,  Herr  Maleczewski,  had  performed 
the  Catholic  ceremony  of  marriage  in  presence  of  my 
parents,  my  brothers,  Prince  Radziwill,  their  Court 
and  mine. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  my  marriage  was  solem- 
nized a  second  time  by  Herr  Conrad.  It  was 
attended,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  present 
in  the  morning,  only  by  my  aunt  of  Hesse  and  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Herren  von  Haugwitz  and  von 
Alvensleben.  This  was  very  painful  to  me,  but,  as 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  King,  they  had  to  be  there  ; 
my  mother,  by  refusing  to  invite  him,  was  obliged 
to  receive  these  gentlemen  in  that  capacity. 

I  wore  a  dress  of  cloth  of  silver  embroidered  with 
precious  stones,  and  Anton,  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  day,  a  coat  of  the  same  material  orna- 
mented similarly  to  mine.  My  mother  had  not 
allowed  me  to  wear  the  Crown  jewels,  which  the 
King  had  offered,  and  she  had,  at  great  expense, 
borrowed  diamonds  for  the  ceremony,  to  have  them 
mounted  in  a  magnificent  Royal  crown,  with  which 
she  decked  me  out,  as  well  as  with  her  own  diamonds, 
for  she  had  likewise  refused  Prince  Heinrich's. 

The    arrangements    for    cards   and   supper,    the 
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ceremonial  with  which  I  was  conducted  to  our  new 
home,  my  undressing  as  bride — everything  was 
carried  out  strictly  in  accordance  with  my  mother's 
orders,  and  she  was  most  gracious  in  consequence. 

Prince  Radziwill  had  not  thought  good,  as  custom 
prescribed,  to  have  my  arms  quartered  with  my 
husband's,  so  my  mother  insisted  on  my  still  using 
my  own  and  signing  my  letters  :  *'  Princess  of  Prussia, 
consort  of  Prince  Radziwill."  She  was  always 
annoyed  afterwards  whenever  I  was  addressed  in 
writing  or  otherwise  as  ''Princess  Radziwill,"  which 
I  should  have  preferred  myself. 

I  received  next  day  as  a  present  from  the  King 
a  dinner  service  of  plate,  with  a  very  affectionate 
letter,  and  I  saw  it  at  the  state  dinner  my  father  gave 
to  all  the  Royal  Family.  Balls,  fetes,  dinners  suc- 
ceeded one  another  at  the  different  Courts. 

The  King  went  to  Potsdam  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Royal.  Prince  and  Princess  Ludwig  set 
off  next  day  for  Schwedt,  the  Schloss  of  which  town 
had  been  given  to  the  Prince.  His  regiment  was 
there  in  garrison.  My  brother  was  to  follow  them 
thither  with  many  other  invited  guests.  Since 
winter  Ludwig  had  been  in  love  with  the  Princess  ; 
her  husband  showed  himself  mighty  indifferent  to  the 
attentions  he  bestowed  on  her — attentions  she  was 
only  too  eager  to  accept. 

She  combined  coquetry  and  sentimentality  with  a 
sense  of  the  duties  she  owed  her  station,  and  this 
did  her  much  injury  in  the  eyes  of  the  Royal  Family ; 
but  with  the  world  at  large  her  external  qualities  won 
her  general  approbation. 

The  assiduous  court  Ludwig  paid  her  caused  me 
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anxiety,  while  the  marks  of  preference  it  led  the 
Princess  to  show  me  were  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
However,  my  brother  s  passion  was  somewhat  cooled 
by  the  little  deceptions  the  Princess  was  not  above 
resorting  to,  for  all  the  tender  feelings  she  affected  to 
entertain  for  him,  and  this  sometimes  calmed  my 
apprehensions. 

Ludwig  departed  to  join  his  regiment,  which  the 
King  had  given  him  on  his  return  from  the  Army. 
On  parting  from  him  we  promised — Anton  and  I — to 
go  and  see  him  and  spend  a  few  days  together  at 
Brunswick,  a  plan  that  was  put  into  execution  the  day 
after  my  mother's  birthday  (22nd  April).  Frau  von 
Sartoris  accompanied  us. 

This  little  jaunt  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  We 
were  free  at  last — dependent  on  ourselves  and  our 
own  resources.  At  Berlin  my  mother,  who  felt  no 
confidence  in  my  husband's  Secretary  (a  Pole,  Herr 
Maniewski)  seemed  to  be  always  for  putting  Anton 
under  the  tutelao^e  of  Herr  von  Sartoris.  This  in- 
terference  displeased  him  and  led  to  disagreeable 
explanations  between  my  mother  and  my  husband. 
We  felt  a  momentary  relief,  therefore,  to  be  away  from 
such  embarrassments. 

The  King  had  bidden  us  to  Potsdam,  where  we 
slept  the  first  night.  Ludwig  was  waiting  impatiently 
for  us  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  welcomed  us  presently, 
overjoyed  to  see  us.  We  stayed  four  days  with  him. 
He  declined  to  accompany  us  to  Brunswick  on  account 
of  his  military  duties. 

At  Brunswick  I  met  my  aunt^  and  the  Hereditary 

^  Princess  Philippina  of  Prussia,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Prince  Ferdinand. 
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Princess.  Society  there  was  almost  entirely  made  up 
of  French  dmigrds,  amongst  others  the  old  Duchesse 
de  Montmorency,  a  very  close  friend  of  my  aunt's. 
Count  John  Potocki  had  also  been  living  at  Brunswick 
since  leaving  Berlin.  The  Duke  enjoyed  his  wit  and 
originality  hugely.  Indeed  he  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party. 

We  found  everything  delightful ;  my  old  aunt 
had  retained  a  very  clear  memory  of  her  earlier 
days,  especially  of  everything  touching  her  brother, 
Frederick  ii.,  of  whom  she  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer.  But,  at  eighty, — she  was  that  when  I  saw 
her  now, — she  confused  dates  and  the  events  of  the 
present  day.  For  instance,  she  thought  my  brother 
Ludwig  was  a  contemporary  of  her  son  the  Duke, 
who  was  sixty. 

The  Duke  admired  my  brother's  brilliant  qualities, 
and  would  have  wished  to  have  such  a  son  ;  but  he 
was  jealous  of  his  military  glory  and  feared  the  talents 
he  discerned  in  him.  While  praising  him  in  emphatic 
terms,  the  Duke  nevertheless  contrived  to  do  him 
real  harm  in  his  reports  to  the  King.  Respected  in 
his  own  dominions,  he  never  came  to  Berlin  save  to 
play  the  part  of  the  most  servile  of  courtiers  to  Frederick 
William  ii.  In  Council  he  would  defer  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  humblest  secretary,  even  though  the 
latter's  was  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  con- 
viction, when  all  the  time  one  word  from  him  would 
have  sufficed  to  decide  the  King  to  follow  his  advice. 

In  the  same  way,  after  taking  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  he  would  accept  the  views  of  his 
aides-de-camp  and  allow  them  to  give  orders  before 
his  face  directly  contrary  to  his  own.     In  a  word,  his 
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weakness  of  character  often  led  him  to  sanction  plans 
he  thought  dangerous,  and  which  eventually  brought 
about  the  loss  of  his  States. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  were 
still  in  England,  and  losing  all  hope  of  ever  returning 
to  Holland,  asked  the  King  to  afford  them  an  asylum. 
The  latter,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his 
daughter  again,  urged  their  speedy  coming.  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  see  Mimi  at  Brunswick,  where 
she  stopped  on  her  way.  Her  little  boy,  seven  years 
old,  was]  a  charming  child,  and  her  Court  very  well 
chosen.  She  bore  in  her  face  the  marks  of  all  she 
had  suffered,  mentally  and  physically.  She  left  again 
before  we  did  for  Potsdam,  where  the  King  was 
expecting  her. 

We  spent  a  week  at  Brunswick  and  then  paid 
another  visit  to  Ludwig  at  Magdeburg.  He  was 
already  framing  a  thousand  plans  for  the  future  that 
was  to  see  us  reunited.  We  were  secure  in  our  ex- 
pectations of  what  Fate  had  in  store  for  us,  while  we 
already  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  that  presently 
swallowed  up  our  youthful  illusions. 

We  took  the  road  for  Leipzig  on  our  way  back. 
I  had  promised  the  Duchess  of  Courland  to  pay  her 
a  visit  at  a  country  estate  she  had  bought  in  Saxony, 
after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Dorothea,  whose  god- 
mother I  was  ;  but,  finding  that  her  residence  was  a 
day's  journey  from  the  town,  we  gave  up  the  idea. 
Back  in  Berlin,  we  took  up  our  abode  with  my 
parents  at  Bellevue  for  the  summer.  My  uncle 
Heinrich  invited  us  to  Rhelnsberg  with  my  father, 
and  was  full  of  the  same  kindness  he  always 
showed  us. 
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M.  de  Royer,  M.  and  Mme  Parceval,  whom  we 
met  there  again,  testified  great  interest  in  us. 

Prince  Ludwig,  the  King's  son,  fell  ill  in  the 
course  of  December,  as  well  as  the  Queen-Dowager. 
The  Prince,  whose  health  had  caused  anxiety  for  a 
long  time,  succumbed  to  his  sufferings  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month.  The  Prince  Royal's  grief 
was  so  profound  that  his  health  alarmed  us  for  several 
days.    The  Princess  Ludwig  seemed  to  feel  it  equally. 

The  Prince's  body  lay  in  state  with  the  customary 
ceremonial.  On  the  eve  of  the  interment  the  Princess 
came  in  widow's  weeds,  with  her  children,  to  lay  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  her  husband's  coffin,  and  repeated, 
on  her  knees  and  aloud,  a  very  moving  prayer  which 
drew  tears  from  the  numerous  onlookers  and  greatly 
touched  the  people.  But  amongst  her  relations  she 
was  strongly  suspected  of  affecting  a  more  lively  grief 
than  she  really  felt. 
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(1797-1798) 

The  King  and  his  Court — Rheinsberg  and  Prince  Heinrich — Visit  of 
the  Princess  Luise  to  Niebordw — The  Radziwill  family  and  the 
Arcadia  —  Illness  and  death  of  King  Frederick  William  il. — 
Frederick  William  in.  and  Queen  Luise  —  Their  journeys  in 
Prussia  and  to  Warsaw — Their  visit  to  the  Radziwills  at  Nieborow 
— Intrigues  of  the  Minister  Haugwitz — Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Ludwig  with  Prince  Solms-Braunfels 

The  death  of  the  Queen-Dowager  followed  close 
upon  Prince  Ludwig's.  She  was  greatly  respected, 
and  the  poor  lost  in  her  a  sure  stay  and  benefactress. 
Full  mourning  in  the  old  fashion,  with  apartments 
and  carriages  hung  in  black  for  six  months,  was 
observed  for  the  last  time,  the  King  declaring  he 
meant  to  alter  the  customary  regulations. 

One  evening  I  was  supping  with  my  mother 
when  she  informed  me  that  a  letter  from  'Count  von 
Tauentzien  (then  Prussian  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg) to  Count  Schmettau  announced  the  very 
unexpected  death  of  poor  Christina,  my  husbands 
sister, — a  loss  which  we  sincerely  felt.  Anton  and  I 
mourned  her  with  unaffected  tears.  Some  days 
afterwards  we  learned  the  details  of  her  sad  end 
through  Princess  Radziwill. 

My  brother  Ludwig,  who  had  come  to  Berlin  for 
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his  cousin's  funeral,  paid  us  a  short  visit,  and  helped 
me  to  console  Anton  and  distract  his  grief. 

Frau  Ritz,  now  returned  from  Italy,  was  given  the 
title  of  Countess  von  Lichtenau  and  presented  to  the 
Court.  The  Prince  Royal  was  indignant  for  his 
mother's  sake,  who  was  obliged  to  grant  her  an 
audience  of  presentation.^ 

The  Prince  Royal  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  disgust  and  displeasure  at  this  lack  of  respect  for 
his  mother's  feelings.  Consideration  for  her  own 
future  should  have  taught  Frau  von  Lichtenau  better, 
even  had  there  not  been  ample  cause  on  other  grounds 
for  her  following  a  less  outrageous  policy. 

The  wedding  of  Princess  Augusta,  the  King's 
youngest  daughter,  interrupted  our  mourning  for  a 
while.  She  had  been  betrothed  for  a  year  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse,^  the  Landgrave's  son,  of 
whom  little  good  was  said. 

My  brother-in-law  Ludwig  arrived  in  Berlin  in 
March.  Anton  was  delighted  to  see  his  brother.  So 
kind  and  frank  and  lovable  was  his  disposition  it  was 
impossible  to  know  him  without  liking  him. 

On  19th  March  I  gave  birth  to  a  son  after  pro- 
tracted sufferings ;  but  the  happiness  of  holding  my 

^  The  King's  favourite  was  summoned  back  from  Italy  to  Potsdam 
by  Wittgenstein,  who  was  ordered  to  inform  her  of  the  King's  illness  ; 
she  accompanied  him  to  Pyrmont.  On  her  journey  she  was  received  at 
all  the  minor  Courts  of  the  Peninsula.  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  alone 
refused,  in  view  of  her  plain  plebeian  name.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  King,  at  Frau  Ritz's  instance,  sent  her  a  patent  of  nobility, 
which  her  brother  brought  to  her  at  Venice.  She  received  the  title  of 
Countess  von  Lichtenau, — the  Prussian  eagle  and  the  Royal  Crown 
figure  in  her  scutcheon. 

^  The  Princess  Augusta  of  Prussia  married,  on  13th  February  1797, 
Prince  William  of  Hesse,  who  became  Elector  on  his  father's  death. 
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child,  so  handsome  and  strong  an  infant,  in  my  arms 
soon  made  me  forget  them.  The  Princess  Royal 
came  to  see  me  the  next  day,  and  twenty-four  hours 
after  she  herself  was  delivered  of  a  Prince.^ 

My  father,  in  especial,  showed  a  very  touching 
interest  in  the  birth  of  his  grandson.  His  baptism 
took  place  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  the  King  held 
him  at  the  font.  The  Prince  de  Broglie,  Canon  of 
Posen,  baptized  him,  for  it  had  been  agreed  that  my 
sons  were  to  be  of  the  Catholic  religion,  while  my 
daughters  would  be  of  the  Reformed. 

The  King,  who  had  for  some  time  been  giving  us 
anxiety,  was  now  so  weak  he  could  hardly  hold  out 
to  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  When  he  came  back  to 
my  room  he  brought  me  a  solitaire  and  presented  it 
to  me.  His  voice  was  so  changed  I  could  scarcely 
understand  what  he  said. 

Soon  the  question  was  raised  of  the  King's  going 
to  Pyrmont.  The  Princess  Ludwig  was  to  accom- 
pany him.  My  brother  was  for  ever  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  road  to  Schonhausen  on  visits  to  her. 
He  seemed  to  me  always  anxious  and  pensive.  He 
was  to  go  to  Westphalia,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  line  just  formed  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier.  He  came  to  visit  me  the  day  before 
our  departure  for  Rheinsberg,  and  told  me  to  go  and 
see  the  Princess  Ludwig  when  I  got  back  to  Berlin, 
who  would  explain  to  me  the  mystery  of  his  anxiety. 

At  Rheinsberg  my  uncle  loaded  us  with  benefits ; 
he  loved  to  talk  to  Anton  about  his  country.  He 
had  always  felt  a  great  interest  in  Poland  ever  since 

1  Prince  William,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia  in  i86i  and 
became  German  Emperor  in  187 1. 
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he  heard  how  the  Poles  had  asked  Frederick  ii.  to 
let  them  have  him  for  King.  He  had  always  blamed 
the  Partitions  that  had  ensued  upon  the  first  and 
strongly  disapproved  and  discountenanced  that  unwise 
measure. 

Prince  Heinrich  never  ceased  to  extend  his  active 
protection  to  such  Poles  as  happened  from  time  to 
time  to  be  detained  here.  Many  of  them  had  found 
means  to  appeal  to  him  and  interest  him  in  the 
projects  of  the  various  parties  which  hoped,  through 
the  intervention  of  one  or  other  of  the  Powers,  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  Poland. 

General  Woyczynski  was  sent  to  Berlin  with  this 
object  in  view  ;  my  husband,  to  whom  he  entrusted 
papers  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  spoke  of  the 
matter  to  Prince  Heinrich,  the  result  being  that  the 
latter -was  induced  to  write  a  Memorial,  in  which  he 
explained  in  fullest  detail  to  the  King  the  political 
advantages  to  be  obtained  for  Prussia  by  utilizing 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Poles  towards  that 
country  to  restore  the  unity  of  Poland  and  place  a 
Prussian  Prince  on  the  throne. 

Prince  Heinrich  sent  a  copy  of  his  Memorial  to  the 
Prince  Royal.  The  Prince  was  duly  thanked,  but  no 
other  answer  was  vouchsafed  except  a  reference  to 
the  political  relations  with  the  Courts  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  entering  on 
the  question  by  way  of  a  detailed  answer. 

Prince  Heinrich  was  the  more  indignant  to  find 
the  King  so  indifferent  to  the  ideas  and  scheme  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  object  of  Polish  aspirations  to 
invite  my  brother  Ludwig  to  occupy  the  throne. 
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His  reputation,  his  brilliant  achievements  with  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  his  talents,  all  made  him  a 
desirable  candidate, — especially  since  the  death  of 
Prince  Ludwig,  the  King's  son,  the  selection  of 
whom  might  have  made  the  King  better  disposed  to 
the  proposal,  while  the  other  Princes  were  still  too 
young  to  inspire  confidence. 

The  day  I  came  back  from  Rheinsberg  I  received 
a  note  from  the  Princess  Ludwig  asking  me  for  a 
private  interview.  At  this  she  gave  me  her  entire 
confidence  with  regard  to  my  brother  Ludwig,  and 
told  me  that,  moved  by  his  prayers  and  the  attach- 
ment she  felt  for  him,  she  had  decided  to  marry  him 
if  she  could  win  the  King's  consent.  She  hoped  to 
obtain  this  at  Pyrmont.  Ludwig  was  in  cantonments 
not  far  from  there,  so  she  would  be  in  a  position  to 
inform  him  almost  at  once  of  her  success,  and  he 
would  then  join  her  immediately. 

But  meanwhile  my  brother,  who  did  not  put  full 
confidence  in  the  Princess's  protestations,  wished  to 
have  ocular  proof  of  her  behaviour.  He  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  Pyrmont  and  was  enabled  to  verify 
the  fact,  of  which  he  had  been  told,  of  the  Princess's 
coquetries  with  Prince  Adolphus  of  England.^  The 
Princess  Ludwig  continued  for  some  time  longer  to 
correspond  with  my  brother  in  very  touching  language, 
till  eventually  she  let  him  know  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  wished-for  consent  from  the  King, 
and  that  she  was  constrained  to  submit  to  his  good 
pleasure. 

In  autumn  Ludwig  sent  me   a  packet  which   he 
begged    me   to   deliver   with    my  own  hands  to  the 
^  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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Princess,  after  examining  the  contents.  It  was  the 
whole  of  their  correspondence  he  was  returning  to 
her.  As  I  had  been  Ludwig's  confidante  in  this 
love-affair  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  inform  me  of 
its  result. 

My  husband  was  anxious  to  go  with  me  to  Poland, 
whither  his  mother  had  just  gone  on  leaving  St. 
Petersburg ;  the  whole  family  was  to  meet  there  to 
make  my  acquaintance.  We  set  off  at  the  end  of 
June  with  Pauline  N^ale  and  Herr  von  Sartoris. 

We  reached  Nieborow  on  the  fifth  day  of  a  very 
happy  journey.  Princess  Radziwill  came  to  meet  us 
with  her  daughters.  Angelika,  the  elder,  was  not 
sixteen.  Her  beauty  matched  the  portrait  they  had 
drawn  of  her,  but  the  gentle  and  engaging  expression 
of  her  features,  the  rather  melancholy  look  in  her 
eyes,  the  expressive  tones  of  her  voice — especially 
when  she  sang — everything  threw  a  charm  over  her 
face  such  as  I  have  never  known  in  any  one  else. 

Rosa  was  only  nine.  She  had  fine  eyes  and  an 
intelligent  face,  but  could  boast  neither  the  regularity 
of  feature  nor  the  charm  of  her  sister.  She  was  the 
idol  of  her  mother,  who  spoiled  her  prodigiously. 
Rosa  knew  this,  for  she  possessed  keen  wit  and  good 
sense  much  above  what  her  age  warranted.  Her 
heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

On  arriving  at  Nieborow  I  was  welcomed  by 
Prince  Radziwill  (Senior),  by  Tecla  Chadzynska,^  a 
young  protdgde  whom  the  Princess  was  bringing  up 
with  her  own  daughters,  by  their  governess.  Mile 
Duhoux,  and  by  M.  Mathis,  once  tutor  to  my  husband 
and  his   brothers.     Tecla  was  pretty  and  had   been 

^  Fraulein  Tecla  Chadzyiiska  subsequently  married  Herr  Trembicki. 
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Christina's  friend.     My  brother-in-law  arrived  a  few 
days  after  me. 

I  knew  Ludwig,  the  elder  brother ;  Michel,  the 
third,  had  a  charming  face  and  the  sunniest  of  dis- 
positions ;  Valentin,  the  youngest,  was  good-looking, 
without  being  so  handsome  as  Michel.  He  had  a 
rich  store  of  wit  and  originality,  which  made  him  a 
quite  delightful  companion.  I  could  only  congratulate 
myself  on  my  reception.  I  had  been  afraid  my 
appearance  in  the  family  might  have  scared  them ; 
but  the  pains  I  took  to  win  their  friendship  were  not 
thrown  away,  and  very  soon  every  trace  of  em- 
barrassment between  us  disappeared.  The  Princess 
overwhelmed  me  with  attentions ;  the  Prince  was 
extremely  polite.  All  the  same  I  was  sometimes 
struck  with  the  notion  that  Prince  and  Princess  both 
had  looked  for  greater  pecuniary  advantages  from  my 
marriage. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  taken  for  the  first 
time  into  Arcadia,  the  Princess's  own  creation,  every 
detail  of  which  bore  the  imprint  of  her  active  and 
fertile  imagination. 

This  garden  is  half  a  league  from  Niebor6w.  Its 
chief  adornment  is  a  temple  in  a  noble  and  antique 
style  of  architecture ;  the  door,  of  mahogany  and 
bronze,  opens  with  a  diamond  key  which  the  Princess 
wears  on  a  chain  round  her  neck.  A  small  rotunda 
forms  the  entrance.  It  is  lighted  only  by  a  Cupid 
holding  in  his  hands  a  flambeau  of  blued  steel.  A 
door  on  the  right  leads  to  a  cabinet,  the  further  end  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  superb  organ  ;  a  writing-table 
of  very  elegant  shape  half  hides  the  window  ;  book- 
shelves, in  mahogany,  as  is  all  the  woodwork  of  the 
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room,   contain    the   works   of  the   best  French  and 
English  authors  in  magnificent  bindings. 

The    chimneypiece   decorated   with    fine    marble 
vases,   a  very  sumptuous  and  convenient  lounge,  a 
profusion  of  statues  and  pretty  furniture,  match  the 
good   taste   displayed   in   the    original  building   that 
enshrines  them.     Another  cabinet  opens  on  the  left 
of  the   entrance   and  serves  as   the   Princess's  bed- 
chamber.    The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  in  oil, 
representing    a    panorama    of    her    friend    Princess 
Czartory ska's  garden  ;   a  gauzy  veil  falling  in  front 
of  it  gives  an  effect  of  mist  that  seems  to  throw  the 
landscape   into  the  distance.     An  awning  of  Indian 
muslin,  looped  up  on  all  sides,  forms  the  curtain  of 
the  bed,  windows  and  doors.     The  bed  stands  on  a 
dais  in  the  middle  of  this  awning  or  tent.    A  balustraded 
platform  in  mahogany  runs  round  the  walls  of  this 
room  and  serves  both  as  a  day-bed  and  a  stand  for 
vases  and  alabaster  bowls.     A  transparent  lamp  lights 
the  apartment. 

The  two  rooms  are  connected  by  a  square  hall  of 
white  marble  ;  light  is  admitted  on  either  side  through 
two  arched  openings  immediately  under  the  cornice, 
diffusing  a  very  soft,  agreeable  illumination.  Below 
these  openings  stand  two  figures  of  vestals  holding 
alabaster  vases.  A  superb  looking-glass  occupies  the 
third  side.  Placed  immediately  facing  the  door,  it 
commands  a  magnificent  vista  over  the  lake,  the 
waters  of  which  bathe  the  steps  of  the  temple.  All 
this  beautiful  scene  is  reflected  in  the  mirror.  In 
front  of  it  stands  an  altar  of  white  marble,  as  are  the 
steps  on  which  it  is  raised.  Perfuming  pans,  tripods, 
vases,  bowls  and  exquisite  flowers  always  surround  it 
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and  produce  the  most  picturesque  effect,  as  do  all  the 
various  arrangements  of  this  magic  palace,  forming  a 
series  of  instructive  tableaux. 

On  one  side  is  a  magnificent  table,  loaded  with 
souvenirs  and  choice  treasures,  covered  with  a  semi- 
transparent  veil  that  half  conceals  the  objects  under- 
neath. At  a  little  distance  a  marble  lion,  tripods, 
flowers,  garlands  surround  it.  On  the  other  side  is 
seen  a  day-bed  covered  with  a  magnificent  white 
shawl  that  once  belonged  to  Tippoo-Sahib,  while 
antique  masks  form  a  charming  group. 

Indeed,  when  this  hall  is  only  lighted  with  spirits 
of  wine  burning  in  four  bronze  lamps  of  a  superb 
shape,  suspended  from  a  ceiling  representing  Aurora, 
the  effect  is  so  fairylike  you  might  think  yourself 
transported  into  one  of  the  ancient  temples  of  Greece 
or  a  palace  of  the  elves. 

The  rest  of  the  Arcadia  corresponds  with  this 
enchanted  temple :  everywhere  the  most  poetical  ideas 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  most  perfect  taste  and 
with  a  wealth  of  resources  of  which  the  gardens  I 
had  hitherto  seen  had  given  me  no  idea. 

The  Princess  took  an  enthusiastic  delight  in  her 
work  and  in  the  admiration  it  inspired  in  all  who 
came  to  see  it ;  but  her  children,  who  had  seen  it  in 
process  of  creation,  did  not  feel  the  same  interest  in 
it  as  their  mother.  They  wearied  of  continually 
admiring  the  same  objects,  and  when  I  arrived  they 
were  so  tired  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Arcadia  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  filled  me 
was  a  delight  to  the  Princess  and  went  some  way  in 
winning  me  the  kindness  and  affection  she  always 
showed  me. 
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I  went  with  all  the  family  to  Warsaw.  I  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Royal  Family  who  had  been  there 
since  its  occupation  by  the  Prussians.^  I  could  only 
congratulate  myself  on  the  welcome  I  received.  All 
were  eager  to  provide  charming  entertainments  and 
loaded  me  with  the  most  obliging  attentions,  so  that 
I  enjoyed  myself  perfectly. 

I  was  grieved  to  see  the  choice  of  officials  our 
Government  had  made  to  send  to  Warsaw.  The 
Governor,  Herr  von  Wendessen,  was  an  old  man, 
and  a  narrow-minded,  who  had  never  been  outside 
the  petty  garrisons  where  he  had  vegetated  all  his 
life  ;  he  would  not  put  himself  out  for  anybody.  He 
was  so  empty  of  ideas  he  was  constantly  making  me 
blush  by  the  absurdities  he  uttered.  He  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  Poles  as  a  sort  of  savage  horde  whom 
the  King  had  given  him  the  work  of  civilizing,  and 
he  spoke  of  them  to  me  in  this  tone  before  their 
faces. 

True  it  was  in  German  he  used  to  entertain  me 
with  these  judicious  remarks ;  but  as  many  ladies 
understood  that  language  perfectly  well,  I  found 
myself  again  and  again  in  cruel  embarrassments. 
However,  they  were  often  the  first  to  make  a  jest  of 
it  themselves. 

The  Prussian  ladies  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception highly  ridiculous  by  their  looks  and  pretensions. 

^  Prussia,  anticipating  the  secret  wishes  of  Catherine  il.,  had  alHed 
herself  with  Russia  with  a  view  to  a  second  partition  of  Poland.  On  that 
occasion  Prussia  took  the  major  part  of  what  was  known  as  Great 
Poland  (the  portion  to  the  south  of  the  Province  of  Prussia)  as  well  as 
the  towns  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  subsequently  to  1795  occupied 
Warsaw,  which  had  been  taken  by  Suwarrow  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  Kosciuszko.     Russia  kept  the  half  of  Lithuania. 
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They  seemed  to  have  been  chosen  expressly  to  give 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  our  countrywomen  and 
the  education  they  received  at  home. 

What  completed  the  contempt  and  dislike  felt 
for  our  Government  was  the  venal,  interested  and 
arrogant  behaviour  of  the  employes  of  the  different 
departments.  There  were,  fortunately,  exceptions 
to  be  found  amongst  the  number. 

When  the  organization  of  the  country  came  to 
be  arranged,  it  was  determined  to  place  only  Germans 
in  office.  The  various  Ministers  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  "bad  lots" 
in  their  several  departments.  They  were  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  send  these  to  the  new  province, 
without  a  thought  of  the  importance  of  the  posts  they 
entrusted  to  them. 

Instead  of  the  Poles  being  inspired  with  any 
attachment  for  the  new  Government,  they  even  failed 
to  appreciate  some  real  benefits  conferred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  odious  conduct  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  King  entrusted  the  administration.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  win  over  the  Poles,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  with  what  blindness  the  proper  means 
to  this  end  were  neglected  and  rejected. 

It  appears  it  was  the  system  of  the  persons 
immediately  surrounding  the  King,  who  persuaded 
him  the  thing  was  to  denationalize  the  Poles, — an 
expression  constantly  heard  at  that  time,  and  the 
absurdity  of  which  stirred  the  anger  of  all  right- 
thinking  people. 

We  came  back  for  yet  another  visit  to  Nieborow, 
and  left  again  for  Belle vue  in  the  early  part  of 
September. 
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My  brother-in-law    Ludwig   accompanied   us   on 
our  return  to  Berlin,  taking  us  by  way  of  the  lands  of 
Przygodzice,  near  Kalisz,  which  were  one  day  to  be 
Anton's  property.     The  road  was  not  attractive.     At 
Ostrowo  (a  small  town  belonging  to  Prince  Radziwill) 
they  gave  us  a  fine  welcome.     As  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Jews,  these  came  out  to  meet  us  on 
horseback,    dressed    in    their   wives',  velvet   gowns. 
The  cavalcade,  grotesque  as  it  was,  surprised  us  by 
its  magnificence.     They  escorted  us  to  Ostrowo,  by 
Przygodzice,  where  we  stopped  for  twenty-four  hours. 
This   domain,   important   from    its  yield,  its  fish 
ponds,   its  superb  forests,  has  the  defect  of  having 
neither  Schloss  nor  mansion  such  as  to  make  it  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence. 

Without  making  any  longer  stay  there  we  set 
out  for  Bellevue,  where  I  found  my  little  boy  again, 
looking  adorably  pretty  and  sturdy. 

On  24th  September,  the  King's  birthday,  in 
honour  of  which  the  Queen  was  giving  a  ball  at 
Mon-Bijou,  we  returned  to  BerHn.  The  King 
appeared  at  it.  He  was  so  thin  and  weak  and  greatly 
changed  that  everybody  was  appalled.  He  could 
walk  and  talk  only  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  plain 
he  had  one  foot  in  the  grave.  The  Countess  von 
Lichtenau  appeared  at  this  ball  wearing  the  Queen's 
portrait.^  Indignation  was  to  be  read  on  every 
face. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  brother  Ludwig's 
relations  with  the  Princess  Ludwig  came  to  an  end 
for  good. 

The  Prince  Royal,  to  whom  my  brother  had  in 

1  A  miniature  which  the  Queen  herself  had  sent  to  her  at  Pyrmont. 
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the  first  instance  spoken  of  his  marriage  projects,  had 
told  him  he  did  not  beHeve  this  union,  if  it  were 
accomplished,  could  be  for  his  happiness.  The 
Princess  was  never  quite  reconciled  to  me  after  this 
rupture,  and  without  contravening  the  proprieties  I 
kept  as  much  away  from  her  as  possible  when  we 
were  forced  to  meet. 

In  October  the  Margravine  of  Baden  came  to 
Berlin  with  her  daughter,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  The  King  came  from  Potsdam 
to  hold  a  grand  state  dinner  in  her  honour.  It  was 
the  last  time  he  showed  himself  in  public. 

He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  about  my 
stay  at  Warsaw,  and  seemed  to  be  scrutinizing  the 
faces  of  those  who  approached  him  to  discover  what 
they  thought  of  his  state  of  health.  His  features 
were  unrecognizable,  and  it  was  hard  to  hide  one's 
emotion  to  see  the  terrible  change  every  succeeding 
day  worked  in  his  appearance. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  new  regula- 
tions for  Court  mourning  were  issued ;  it  was  only 
too  probable  that  we  should  first  wear  it  in  this 
fashion  for  the  King  who  had  just  signed  them. 

Day  by  day  the  bulletins  became  more  alarming ; 
yet  the  King  had  about  him  only  the  Countess  von 
Lichtenau  and  her  circle,  partly  made  up  of  Smigrh. 
At  last,  at  the  Queen's  urgent  request,  the  Prince 
Royal  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Little  Marble  Palace, 
which  the  King  was  henceforth  precluded  by  his 
condition  from  leaving. 

The  Countess  was  present  at  the  interview  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  Royal  apartments.  The 
Queen   went   there   once  or   twice,   but   the    King's 
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other  children,  besides  the  Prince  Royal,  were  not 
permitted  to  see  him.^ 

On  1 6th  November  I  went  to  see  the  Princess 
Royal  to  ask  news  of  the  King  ;  I  found  both  her  and 
her  sister  in  great  grief.  The  Prince  Royal  had  left 
in  the  morning  for  Potsdam,  the  reports  being  very 
alarming,  though  the  King  had  not  asked  to  see  his 
son.  The  Prince  had  been  greatly  agitated,  and  had 
said  to  her  at  parting  :  **  My  time  of  trial  is  going  to 
begin,  and  the  peaceful  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  is 
now  to  end." 

We  were  still  seated  in  her  closet  when  through 
the  window  we  saw  Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  arrive. 
The  sight  of  him  told  us  the  news  he  was  bringing. 
It  was  Frau  von  Voss  who  first  entered  the  room 
and,  coming  up  to  the  Princess,  said  :  **  Herr  von 
Bischoffwerder  asks  to  speak  with  your  Majesty." 
Her  words  were  a  sufficient  announcement  of  the 
mournful  event. 

Herr  von  Bischoffwerder  entered  directly  after 
and  gave  the  young  Queen  an  account  of  the  King's 
last  moments.  He  had  set  off  immediately  after  his 
death  to  announce  it  to  the  new  King.  The  latter 
had  met  him  half-way  to  Potsdam,  and  had  bidden 
him  go  and  inform  the  Queen,  asking  him  to  follow 
him  straight  to  Potsdam.  After  that  Herr  von 
Bischoffwerder  was  to  take  the  tidings  to  his  mother, 
the  Queen. 

^  The  King  died  i6th  November  1797,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
succumbing  to  dropsy  (like  his  uncle,  Frederick  n.),  forsaken  by  all  his 
favourites  and  looking  in  vain  for  a  friendly  face  round  his  bedside. 
Only  Ritz  was  near  the  King  when  he  died.  The  Countess  von 
Lichtenau  was  unwell,  and  her  doctor  had  sent  her  out  of  the  room  at 
the  fatal  moment. 
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Our  grief  for  the  King  was  quite  sincere ;  not 
one  of  us  but  owed  him  obligations,  not  one  who 
could  forget  his  noble  and  benevolent  qualities,  which 
nevertheless  failed  to  satisfy  men  whom  he  had 
loaded  with  benefits  and  who  only  repaid  him  with 
the  blackest  ingratitude.  This  Prince's  policy  and 
his  weakness  of  character  may  have  involved  his 
country  in  misfortunes  ;  his  intentions,  at  any  rate, 
were  always  noble  and  disinterested.  The  irregu- 
larity of  his  private  life  which  shocked  his  friends 
was  due  partly  to  his  education  and  the  small  pains 
Frederick  ii.  took  to  make  his  successor  worthy 
of  his  exalted  destiny.  Knowing  the  details  of 
Frederick  William  ii.'s  early  youth,  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  Frederick  ii.  of  grave  wrongs  against  his 
nephew. 

^  Directly  the  troops  had  paid  homage  to  the  new 
King  the  town  gates  were  opened,  and  I  returned  to 
Bellevue  to  bring  my  parents  all  particulars  of  the 
morning's  events. 

Immediately  after  the  King's  death  Frau  von 
Lichtenau's  house  at  Berlin  was  surrounded  with 
soldiers ;  she  herself  was  arrested  and  seals  put  on 
everything  belonging  to  her,  in  pursuance  of  very 
grave  charges  lodged  by  Count  von  Haugwitz. 
Till  then  he  had  always  been  supposed  to  be  her 
very  close  friend,  and  was  included  in  the  number  of 
her  private  and  particular  circle. 

The  Minister  of  State  von  Beck  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Commission  to  try  her.  These  rigor- 
ous measures,  so  little  in  accord  with  the  King's 
character,  caused  general  surprise,  and  albeit  the 
Countess  von  Lichtenau  inspired  no  sympathy,  this 
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first  act  of  Royal  authority  was  thought  very 
strange.^ 

Frau  von  Lichtenau  was  questioned,  tried  and 
condemned  to  lose  her  house  in  Berlin  and  that 
at  Charlottenburg,  a  part  of  her  property,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  was  not  settled  on  her  daughter, 
married  to  a  Count  Stolberg,  and  to  end  her  days 
in  the  Fortress  of  Glogau,  whither  she  was  at  once 
conveyed  and  granted  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
thalers  by  the  King.  The  Countess's  misdemeanours 
were  never  revealed.  Rumour  spoke  of  considerable 
sums  of  money,  important  papers  and  Crown  jewels 
that  were  missing.  The  charges  were  never  clearly 
formulated,  and  the  affair  cast  an  odious  light  on 
Count  von  Haugwitz's  character. 

He  had  feared,  it  was  suspected,  that  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  Countess  von  Lichtenau  might 
prejudice  him  in  the  mind  of  so  moral  a  Prince  as 
was  Frederick  William  li.s  successor;  so  it  would 
seem  he  made  all  haste  to  assure  him  that,  aware 
of  the  Countess's  mischievous  intentions,  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  reputation  and  incurred  public 
odium  for  the  good  of  the  State  and  to  safeguard  the 
King's  interests  and  those  of  the  country. 

The  King  believed  in  Haugwitz's  good  intentions. 
My  uncle  Heinrich,  who  arrived  immediately  after 
the  King's  death,  was  admitted  to  these  secrets.     He 

^  The  arrest  of  the  Countess  von  Lichtenau  was  executed  by  Colonel 
von  Zastrow  and  Major  von  Kleist.  She  remained  in  confinement  in 
three  rooms  of  the  Cavalier- Haus  at  Potsdam  till  March  1798,  when 
she  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  stand  her  trial.  Disowned  generally, 
she  was  particularly  abandoned  by  those  who,  like  Haugwitz  and 
Schulenburg-Kehnert,  had  never  wearied  in  their  flattery  of  this  King's 
mistress  who  wielded  such  a  preponderating  influence. 
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thought  he  discerned  in  this  conduct  of  Herr  von 
Haugwitz  tokens  of  profound  political  wisdom, — a 
quality  to  which  he  attached  the  highest  value, — and 
this  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a  sudden 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Count. 

Prince  Heinrich's  opinion  was  not  without  influence 
on  the  King's  mind,  and  his  approval  increased  Herr 
von  Haugwitz's  credit  at  the  new  Court. 

The  permission  granted  by  the  King  long  after- 
wards for  a  revision  of  the  trial  proved  that  Herr  von 
Beck  had  not  on  this  occasion  acted  up  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  integrity.  No  evidence  was  ever 
produced  adequate  to  justify  so  cruel  a  sentence  as 
he  delivered  against  the  Countess  von  Lichtenau.^ 

We  wore  mourning  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  the  deceased  King  had  lately  prescribed, 
— six  weeks  in  woollen  and  with  veils,  but  without 
the  draping  of  carriages  and  liveries  in  black.  The 
necessary  preparations  for  the  funeral,  with  the  same 
etiquette  and  ceremonial  as  had  been  observed  for 
Frederick  ii.,  did  not  allow  of  the  obsequies  taking 
place  immediately  after  the  death  ;  it  was  not  till  six 
weeks  afterwards  that  the  interment  was  carried  out. 

^  The  Countess  von  Lichtenau  only  recovered  her  freedom  on  the  ex- 
press conditions  of  never  revealing  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  her 
and  of  surrendering  all  her  fortune,  and  it  was  only  on  this  surrender 
that  she  received  her  pension  of  four  thousand  thalers.  In  1802  the 
Countess  married,  with  the  King's  consent,  a  writer  for  the  stage,  Herr 
von  Holbein,  who  deserted  her  in  1806.  During  the  wars  she  found 
refuge  at  Vienna,  and  later  on  obtained  from  Napoleon  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  all  she  had  been  robbed  of  ;  she  went  to  Paris  and  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  at  Saint-Cloud.  In  181 1  she  was  back  in  Berlin  again 
and  displayed  true  patriotism.  She  died  in  1820.  The  whole  of  her 
correspondence,  covering  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  Frederick 
William  li.  was  burnt  by  order  of  his  successor.  Her  papers  proved 
that  she  had  had  relations  with  the  high  nobility  of  foreign  countries. 
II 
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The  new  King  postponed  for  six  months  the 
rendering  of  homage  in  Prussia  and  subsequently  in 
Berlin,  as  well  as  the  rejoicings  that  were  to  be 
held  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  Queen  set  out  in  April  for  Konigsberg,  going 
by  way  of  Dantzig.  She  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm,  as  was  the  case  in  all  these 
provinces,  where,  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  Frederick  i.,  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  Queen  of  Prussia. 

The  ceremony  of  homage  was  performed  in 
May  at  Konigsberg,  and  my  husband  proceeded  to 
Nieborow  and  Warsaw  so  as  to  be  there  for  the 
arrival  of  the  King,  who  was  expected  from 
Konigsberg. 

They  spent  several  days  there,  and  the  Queen 
was  as  much  delighted  with  Warsaw  and  the  welcome 
given  her  by  the  Poles  as  she  was  with  the  beauty  of 
the  environs  of  that  city  and  the  country  at  large. 
She  was  enchanted  with  the  Arcadia,  where  she 
spent  a  day. 

Early  in  August  we  returned  to  Berlin,  and  on 
the  22  nd  of  that  month  I  gave  birth  to  my  son 
Ferdinand.  My  father  was  ill,  so  my  parents  were 
not  at  the  baptism,  but  the  King  held  the  little  one 
at  the  font.  In  October  we  returned  to  Bellevue, 
where  my  father  was  still  in  ill-health. 

One  morning,  when  Anton  had  gone  out  shooting, 
my  father  sent  for  me  and  I  was  told  that  Herren 
von  Haugwitz,  von  Alvensleben  and  the  Grand 
Chancellor,  Herr  von  Goldbeck,  were  in  his  apart- 
ments, after  having  asked  for  my  husband  in  the 
first  instance. 
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I  could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted  with  him, 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  rooms  I  caught  sight 
of  the  Ministers'  embarrassed  faces,  which  filled  me 
with  alarm.  My  father  then  informed  me  that,  my 
husband  being  compromised  by  certain  papers  that 
had  been  brought  under  the  King's  notice.  His 
Majesty  wished  to  convince  himself  whether  the 
charge  was  well  founded,  and  that  he  had  been 
anxious  to  give  me  a  word  of  warning  on  the 
point. 

I  was  struck  dumb  for  an  instant,  and  my  father 
supposed  my  agitation  arose  from  the  dread  of 
knowing  my  husband  guilty.  I  relieved  him  by 
giving  him  an  assurance  that  I  had  no  notion  what 
the  accusation  against  Anton  could  be,  and  that  I 
was  persuaded  the  whole  proceedings  arose  out  of 
some  mistake. 

My  father  sent  for  Herr  von  Alvensleben,  who 
told  me  in  his  presence  that  he  had  orders  from  the 
King  to  take  possession  of  all  my  husband's  papers 
and  in  town  to  put  seals  on  his  apartments,  pending 
his  return,  asking  me  to  warn  him  to  proceed  at 
once  to  see  Count  Haugwitz  ''that  they  might 
immediately  begin  the  very  precise  inquiries  His 
Majesty  insisted  on." 

I  told  him  "  I  would  inform  my  husband  as  soon 
as  he  returned  of  the  King's  orders,  and  that  I 
would,  to  begin  with,  hand  him  over  the  papers,  if 
he  would  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me."  Herr  von 
Alvensleben  said  in  reply  ''that  he  could  not  deal 
with  the  matter  as  a  whole  with  me  except  in  the 
presence  of  Herren  von  Haugwitz  and  von  Goldbeck." 
L  sent  to  beg  these  gentlemen  to  come  in,  and  I 
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proceeded  with  them  to  my  husband's  apartments. 
He  had  taken  the  key  of  them  away  with  him. 

While  they  were  bringing  the  portress,  my 
mother,  highly  indignant  at  the  fright  they  had 
given  my  father  and  the  liberties  they  had  dared  to 
take  in  his  house,  arrived  in  great  agitation  and 
vehemently  opposed  the  execution  of  the  Ministers' 
designs.  She  told  me  that  **  I  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  my  husband's  papers,"  and  she  was  going 
on  to  give  free  rein  to  her  anger  when  I  said  to 
her  that  **  I  was  persuaded  my  husband  would  be 
extremely  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  raised 
the  smallest  difficulty  about  letting  these  gentlemen 
have  all  and  any  papers  belonging  to  him,  and  that 
I  was  convinced  I  was  fulfilling  his  wishes  in  begging 
them  to  take  possession  of  whatever  they  might  find." 

My  mother  could  not  understand  my  attitude. 
She  thought  my  husband  must  at  least  have  com- 
mitted many  indiscretions,  and  that  an  inspection  of 
his  papers  would  furnish  fresh  proofs  of  these.  But 
when  the  Ministers  informed  my  mother  that  "they 
would  make  their  report  to  the  King  of  her  con- 
tumacy," I  felt  that  such  opposition  could  not  fail 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of 
the  suspicions  entertained  against  my  husband, — 
suspicions  I  rejected  indignantly, — and  I  insisted  on 
their  taking  possession  without  any  delay  of  all  the 
papers  we  might  come  upon. 

My  husband's  bureau  was  opened  and  everything 
in  the  way  of  letters  and  papers  contained  in  it,  as 
well  as  in  his  writing-desk  and  even  in  the  drawer 
of  a  dressing-table,  was  delivered  to  the  Ministers. 

They  made   them  up  into  a  packet,  which  was 
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sealed  with  my  arms  and  the  King's,  and  this  they 
carried  off  with  them. 

At  their  request  I  sent  to  our  house  in  Berlin 
to  warn  our  people  there  to  expect  the  Ministers, 
who  went  at  once  to  put  the  seals  on  Anton's 
apartments,  while  I  got  straight  into  a  carriage  to 
go  in  search  of  my  husband. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  him.  He  was  amazed 
at  seeing  me  and  the  state  of  agitation  I  was  in  as 
the  result  of  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred.  We 
were  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  what  could  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  such  harsh  measures,  when  my 
husband  suddenly  recollected  a  letter  (the  only  one 
he  had  written  on  a  political  subject)  addressed  to 
General  Woyczyilski  in  reply  to  one  from  him  and 
written  at  the  time  when  the  General  had  come  to 
Berlin  to  interest  Prussia  in  the  regeneration  of 
Poland  and  when  Prince  Heinrich  had  been  much 
occupied  with  the  negotiations  on  this  same  subject. 

My  husband  could  not  recall  precisely  the  terms 
of  this  letter,  but  he  assured  me  it  had  no  object  in 
view  which  could  give  the  King  offence,  and  that  I 
might  set  my  mind  completely  at  rest.  He  entirely 
approved  my  conduct  in  having  given  up  all  his 
papers  to  the  Ministers. 

Anton's  quiet  composure  somewhat  reassured  my 
parents.  He  told  them  of  the  letter  which  he  sus- 
pected was  responsible  for  it  all.  As  this  had  been 
written  **  with  the  privity "  of  Prince  Heinrich,  my 
father's  anxiety  was  entirely  relieved.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  mother's  indignation  at  the  lack  of  respect 
shown  her  increased  in  direct  ratio  with  the  convic- 
tion my  husband  gave  her  of  his  innocence. 
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Anton  soon  received  a  letter  from  the  three 
Ministers,  who  invited  him  to  appear  at  five  o'clock  at 
Herr  von  Haugwitz's. 

The  interview  with  my  husband  lasted  till  eight 
in  the  evening.  My  husband's  letter  to  General 
Woyczyiiski  was,  as  we  had  supposed,  the  main 
ground  of  accusation.  The  General  was  included 
in  the  number  of  the  Poles  whom  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  to  arrest  in  Austria.  My  husband's  letter 
was  among  the  General's  papers,  and  they  had  sent 
it  from  Vienna  to  Count  Haugwitz  to  have  it  explained. 

Herr  von  Haugwitz  was  at  that  time  much  bent 
on  conciliating  the  Austrian  Court.  He  affected  to 
regard  the  incident  as  vastly  important. 

My  husband  was  shown  the  letter  and  asked  if  he  | 
acknowledged  it,  and  he  said  yes.  It  was  undated, 
but  he  stated  it  was  written  in  1796.  The  wish  had 
at  that  time  been  entertained  that  the  late  King 
should  undertake  the  regeneration  of  Poland  **  under 
a  Prince  of  his  house  "  ;  he  said  the  project  had  been 
submitted  to  His  Majesty,  that  the  present  King 
could  remember  the  circumstances  and  convince 
himself  that  nothing  had  then  been  in  question 
beyond  a  hope  for  the  future, — a  hope  which  he  had 
been  authorized  to  entertain ;  that  later  on,  the  King 
having  abandoned  the  whole  project,  he  himself  had 
ceased  to  think  of  it,  while  regretting  it  must  be  so 
on  account  of  the  attachment  he  always  preserved  for 
his  native  land. 

The  interrogations  were  lengthy  ;  questions  and 
answers  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  papers.  They  were  found  to 
contain   nothing   noteworthy.      They   were   at    once 
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returned  to  my  husband,  the  Ministers  telling  him 
they  were  going  to  make  a  report  to  the  King  and 
would  inform  him  of  His  Majesty's  reply. 

Anton  was  back  at  Bellevue  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  he  told  my  father  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty 
not  to  mention  Prince  Heinrich's  name,  not  knowing 
if  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  him  to  be  called  in 
question  In  the  affair,  but  that  he  held  himself  bound 
to  inform  him  of  what  had  occurred,  as  the  interroga- 
tory might  be  resumed  and  put  my  husband  In  the 
awkward  dilemma  of  either  naming  him  or  being 
unable  to  explain  his  relations  with  General 
Woyczynskl. 

My  husband  wrote  immediately  to  the  Prince,  and 
my  father  sent  off  one  of  his  men  to  Rheinsberg  with 
the  letter. 

Meantime  my  mother  had  a  Memorial  drawn  up 
by  Count  Schmettau,  which  was  added  to  a  letter  my 
father  addressed  to  the  King,  complaining  of  the 
want  of  respect  shown  him  in  his  own  house  and  in 
the  person  of  his  son-in-law. 

We  made  up  our  minds,  also,  to  go  ourselves 
to  Potsdam  to  speak  to  the  Queen  and  crave  an 
audience  of  the  King.  We  arrived  In  the  course  of 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Queen  received  us  with 
touching  kindness  and  the  same  heartfelt  interest  in 
my  troubles  I  have  always  experienced  from  that 
excellent  woman. 

The  Queen  told  me  she  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred  at  Bellevue,  that  the  King  had  merely 
spoken  to  her  of  a  letter  found  among  the  papers  of 
a  Pole  arrested  in  Galicia,  which  seemed  to  com- 
promise my  husband. 
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Anton  came  in  a  moment  later.  He  had  seen  the 
King;  His  Majesty  had  assured  him  that  the 
publicity  and  want  of  consideration  which  had  been 
displayed  in  the  perquisition  had  been  contrary  to  his 
wishes.  The  King  had  actually  directed  Herr  von 
Haugwitz  to  act  with  all  possible  consideration,  never 
doubting  that  my  husband  would  be  able  to  vindicate 
his  perfect  innocence  from  the  suspicions  which  the 
letter  had  excited. 

The  King  sent  General  von  Kockeritz  to  repeat 
for  my  benefit  all  he  had  said  to  Anton,  and  he 
certified  me  that  His  Majesty  was  much  annoyed  at 
the  alarm  I  had  experienced  and  the  fright  they  had 
given  my  father,  altogether  contrary  to  his  intention. 

The  General  added  :  "  I  can  bear  witness  that  the 
King  repeatedly  told  Count  Haugwitz  when  he  left 
his  closet, — 'take  care  this  matter  remains  a  secret, 
and  show  every  possible  consideration  for  Prince 
Radzl will's  feelings.'  " 

I  told  him  that  after  that  I  had  no  fears  left  as  to 
His  Majesty's  intentions,  that  my  husband  had  like- 
wise expressed  to  the  King  his  entire  confidence  in 
him,  but  that  he  must  beg  him,  since  Count  Haug- 
witz's  accusation  and  subsequent  proceedings  had 
been  public,  to  grant  him  the  proper  reparation 
he  looked  for  from  his  goodness  of  heart.  The 
King  had  then  declared  we  might  rest  satisfied 
on  this  head.  Thereupon  we  set  off  to  return  to 
Bellevue. 

Next  day  came  my  uncle's  answer  from  Rheins- 
berg.  Dissatisfied  as  he  was  already  with  Count 
Haugwitz,  who  had  ignored  him  ever  since  he  had 
become  assured  of  his  own  credit  with  the  King,  he 
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now  boiled  over  with  indignation  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened. 

The  Prince  thanked  Anton  for  the  discretion  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  employ  in  his  case  in  his 
own  examination  by  the  Ministers,  and  he  asked  my 
father  to  hand  him  copies  of  the  letters  he  had  just 
written  to  the  King  and  to  Count  von  Haugwitz  to 
show  him  that  he  looked  upon  the  treatment  my 
husband  had  received  as  a  personal  affront. 

The  Prince's  letters  were  very  strongly  worded ; 
he  did  not  mince  matters  in  describing  how  deeply  he 
was  offended.  In  his  letter  to  the  King,  **he  recalled 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  Poles  had  addressed 
themselves  to  him  to  bring  before  his  father  (Frederick 
William  ii.),  the  plan  for  a  reconstitution  of  Poland, 
under  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Prussia,  he  had 
communicated  to  him  a  long  and  detailed  Memorial 
on  the  subject,  together  with  copies  of  everything  he 
had  written  to  the  King  bearing  on  the  question." 

Prince  Heinrich  added  **that  His  Majesty,  then 
Prince  Royal,  having  doubtless  taken  no  great  interest 
in  these  matters,  had  probably  not  perused  the 
Memorial  in  question,  but  that  he  could  not  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  Prince  Radziwill  to  write  his  letter,  and  that  in 
any  case  Count  von  Haugwitz  could  not  represent  it 
to  him  as  criminal,  seeing  it  was  composed  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  himself.  Prince  Heinrich." 
Then  he  ended  up  by  saying  that  "the  Memorial 
being  lodged  in  the  archives,  or  in  Count  von 
Haugwitz's  department,  the  latter  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  the  Prince  had  been  privy  to 
the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  looked  upon  the  affront 
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to  Prince  Radziwill  in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been 
offered  to  himself  personally." 

At  the  same  time  my  father  begged  the  King  to 
make  the  reparation  due  to  his  son-in-law  of  as  public 
a  nature  as  the  offence  had  been. 

These  letters  remained  unanswered  for  several 
days.  When  at  last  the  replies  came,  they  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  King  wrote  to  my  father 
to  say  that  Count  von  Haugwitz  had  in  truth  exceeded 
his  orders  ;  but  that,  the  step  having  once  been  taken, 
he  could  not  disavow  his  Minister's  action,  that  the 
King  therefore  could  do  nothing  else  but  forget  and 
forgive  the  fault  committed. 

This  letter,  after  all  the  assurances  the  King  had 
given  us,  grieved  us  as  much  as  it  surprised  us.  It 
was  a  plain  proof  of  the  influence  Count  von  Haugwitz 
could  command.  **  My  father  complained  to  the 
King  of  his  decision  ;  my  husband  besought  him  as  a 
favour  to  bring  him  to  trial,  if  he  believed  him  guilty, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  a  pardon, 
when  it  was  a  vindication  he  looked  for  from  the 
Courts." 

The  King's  answer  was  only  a  repetition  of  his 
first  communication. 

Prince  Heinrich  had  received  replies  of  much  the 
same  sort  as  ours.  He  answered  hotly,  and  told  the 
King  amongst  other  things  ''that  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  suffer  patiently  the  tyrannical  acts  and 
overbearing  arrogance  of  his  Vizier." 

This  phrase  roused  the  King  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  irritation,  and  the  correspondence  became  more  and 
more  angry. 

Prince     Heinrich    enthusiastically    adopted     my 
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husband's  idea  of  demanding  his  trial.  My  uncle 
wrote  to  tell  him  that,  once  the  case  was  begun,  he 
would  come  himself  to  argue  it  before  the  Kammer- 
Gericht. 

My  husband  informed  General  von  Kockeritz  that 
he  had  put  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  with 
directions  to  defend  the  case,  and  matters  were  at  this 
pass  when  one  morning  the  King  arrived  at  Bellevue 
to  see  my  father,  who  was  alone  with  Herr  von 
Stubenrauch.  My  mother  was  still  asleep ;  she  was 
told  of  His  Majesty's  visit,  but  by  the  time  she  had 
risen  and  come  down,  the  King  was  gone. 

We  learned  from  my  father  that  the  King  had 
come  "  to  beg  him  to  forget  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
to  induce  my  husband  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  trial, 
which  he  would  not  sanction ;  that  he  was  sorry 
matters  had  gone  so  far,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
he  desired  so  much  as  to  see  the  old  good  feeling  and 
harmony  re-established." 

My  father,  greatly  surprised  and  embarrassed,  and 
still  weak  from  his  illness,  instead  of  supporting  my 
brother's  and  my  husband's  views,  promised  every- 
thing the  King  asked,  and  thereby  put  us  in  a  most 
difficult  position.  Anton  held  that  my  father  had  no 
authority  to  promise  on  his  behalf,  and  showed  himself 
ill  disposed  to  accept  any  such  arrangement,  by  which 
he  was  deprived  of  all  means  of  vindicating  his  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  this  determination  of 
his  led  to  a  painful  scene  between  my  mother  and  my 
husband. 

My  father  was  already  apprehensive  of  the  high 
displeasure  his  brother  would  be  sure  to  feel,  and  my 
husband  s  refusal  to  agree  to  the  latter's  proposal  com- 
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pleted  the  painful  state  of  agitation  into  which  events 
had  already  thrown  him. 

Herr  von  Stubenrauch  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Herr  Beyme  (Cabinet  Councillor),  who  had  much 
influence  with  the  King,  and  we  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  King's  visit  had  been  the  result  of  his  advice. 
Herr  von  Stubenrauch  was  well  aware  how  far  Prince 
Heinrich  had  gone  in  the  affair,  and  understood  how 
bitterly  the  King's  reconciliation  with  my  father 
would  vex  my  uncle.  Prince  Heinrich  detested 
Stubenrauch,  whose  false,  self-seeking  character  fully 
justified  my  uncle's  dislike. 

He  had  on  a  former  occasion  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  concluded  by  Prince  Heinrich 
with  the  King  for  the  surrender  of  the  lands  of 
Wusterhausen  in  exchange  for  an  annual  rent- 
charge  of  fifty  thousand  thalers,  with  reversion  to 
his  heirs.  Herr  von  Hoffmann,  my  uncle's  Intendant, 
had  been  offered  inducements  sub  rosa  by  those  acting 
for  the  King  to  persuade  Prince  Heinrich  to  agree  to 
this  cession  to  the  Crown.  The  testamentary  dis- 
positions of  Frederick  William  i.  appeared  to  them 
unduly  advantageous  to  our  family,  and  Frederick 
William  ii.  had  throughout  his  reign  tried  to  diminish 
the  fortunes  left  by  my  grandfather  to  his  sons. 

The  King*s  advisers  were  active  in  the  same 
direction,  not  to  mention  that  the  successive  renuncia- 
tions by  the  Princes,  sons  of  Frederick  William  i., 
of  the  Margravates  of  Anspach,  Bayreuth  and 
Schwedt  had  already  made  considerable  reductions 
in  their  appanages. 

After  protracted  discussions  between  my  mother 
and  my  husband,  the  latter  wrote  to  the  King  that 
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he  would  consent  to  abandon  the  trial,  if  His  Majesty 
would  deign  to  accord  him  some  token  of  goodwill 
that  should  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  there  was 
no  cause  of  rancour  any  longer  existing  between  His 
Majesty  and  himself.  Herr  von  Kockeritz  came  on 
the  King's  behalf  to  beg  my  husband  to  exercise  a 
little  patience,  adding  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
His  Majesty  gave  personal  proof  in  public  of  the 
friendship  he  felt  for  him,  and  asked  him  to  withdraw 
his  papers  from  the  lawyer's  hands,  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  had  to  be  suppressed  for  political  reasons. 

Prince  Heinrich  was  indignant  and  dissatisfied 
with  everybody  concerned.  He  did  not  believe  it 
possible  the  King  could  refuse  to  do  justice  to  one 
against  whom  such  serious  charges  were  brought 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
innocence.  Yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  little  accordant  with  the 
King's  character,  but  it  was  entirely  worthy  of 
Count  von  Haugwitz's. 

Prince  Heinrich  was  for  prosecuting  the  case  by 
himself,  but  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  King's  orders  precluded  this.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings and  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  or  rather 
of  the  Ministers,  caused  a  long,  protracted  estrange- 
ment between  the  King  and  my  uncle. 

A  few  days  later  the  King  and  Queen  left  Potsdam 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  Berlin.  We  then 
received  the  King's  command  to  visit  him.  It  seems 
either  that  Herr  von  Haugwitz  had  come  to  the  end 
of  his  persecutions,  or  that  the  King  was  tired  of 
acting  a  part  so  contrary  to  his  usual  ways  of  thinking. 
He  received  us  most  affably,  gave  my  husband  his 
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hand  and  told  him  he  hoped  the  past  was  forgotten  ; 
in  fact,  treated  him  so  kindly  that  his  obliging 
demeanour  was  noticed  by  all  present. 

Such  was  the  final  end  of  this  painful  matter. 

The  Princess  Ludwig  about  this  time  quitted  the 
Court  of  Berlin  to  settle  at  Anspach,  where  she  was 
to  marry  Prince  von  Solms-Braunfels,  Captain  of  the 
Bodyguard.  She  told  me  the  news  in  a  note  in 
which  she  wrote  "that  she  had  always  sought  and 
desired  the  happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved, 
that  at  last  she  was  about  to  taste  it  and  that  I 
must  understand  all  the  consolations  such  a  future 
offered  her." 

The  Queen  felt  this  separation  keenly.  It  was 
with  many  tears  of  regret  she  witnessed  her  sister's 
departure,  yet  she  could  not  let  her  go  without  up- 
braiding her,  justly  enough,  with  bitter  reproaches. 
The  King  had  been  warned  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  of  the  liaison  of  the  Princess  Ludwig 
with  Prince  von  Solms,  but  neither  he  nor  the  Queen 
had  credited  the  report.  All  the  greater,  therefore, 
was  their  indignation  when  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  story  they  had  been  told. 

Princess  Ludwig,  when  she  quitted  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  had  had  to  abandon  the  arms  of  Prussia,  the 
title  of  Royal  Highness  and  her  Court.  Her  son 
remained  with  the  King ;  her  daughter,  whom  she 
was  given  permission  to  take  with  her,  thanks  to  the 
Queen's  intercession,  was  to  be  sent  back  to  the  latter 
on  reaching  the  age  of  eight. 
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Intimacy  of  Queen  Luise  with  the  Princess  Luise — Prince  Ludwig 
Ferdinand — Journeys  to  Tephtz — The  Clary  family — The  Duchess 
of  Courland  and  her  daughters — Visits  to  Rheinsberg — The 
Princess  Palatine  and  the  Princess-General — Illness  and  death  of 
Prince  Heinrich — His  will 

The  very  next  day  after  the  Princess  Ludwig's  de- 
parture the  Queen  came  to  see  me.  She  was  so 
dejected  it  cut  me  to  the  heart.  No  sooner  were  we 
alone  than  she  burst  into  tears,  and  mine  flowed  too. 
I  saw  that  she  felt  the  irritation  entertained  by  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family  against  her  sister  too 
bitterly  to  be  able  to  speak  to  them  of  her  regrets. 
I  did  my  best,  therefore,  to  comfort  the  wounded 
heart  of  the  good  Queen,  for  whom  all  this  had  been 
such  an  unexpected  blow. 

Touched  by  the  great  trust  the  Queen  reposed 
in  me  and  the  cruel  trial  she  was  compelled  to  suffer 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  obligations,  I  lavished  every 
attention  on  her  and  showed  her  all  the  affection  my 
heart  could  feel. 

Every  one  indeed  endeavoured]  to  distract  and 
amuse  the  Queen  during  this  winter.  On  loth  March, 
her  birthday,  a  masked  fete  was  given  in  the  Opera 
House,  in  which  Prince  Augustus  of  England^  took  a 
great  interest. 

1  Augustus,  Duke  of  Sussejc, 
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My  health  did  not  allow  me  to  take  part  in  these 
festivities,  but  my  evenings  were  spent  very  agreeably 
among  the  circle  of  our  friends,  which  included  a 
number  of  foreigners.  M.  de  Caraman,  a  French 
dmigrd,  was  the  most  engaging  of  all. 

The  birth  of  my  daughter,  on  12th  August,  filled 
me  with  delight.  My  two  sons  were  charming  boys, 
but  a  daughter  seemed  to  be  my  very  own  in  an 
even  closer  sense.  The  baptism  was  held  a  few  days 
later,  and  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Queen  the  child 
received  the  name  of  Luise^  which  soon  came  down 
to  Loulou. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sudermania  arrived  the 
same  month  at  Berlin.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Vienna.  As  the  condition  of  my  father's  health  was 
still  alarming,  the  Swedish  Court  spent  the  evenings 
with  us.  The  Duke  was  in  no  way  attractive ;  in 
face  he  was  not  the  least  like  his  brother,  the  King, 
whose  tragic  end  had  deeply  affected  me  at  the  time. 
This  event  had  thrown  suspicions  on  the  Duke  which 
his  conduct  as  Regent  and  his  behaviour  towards  the 
assassins  of  Gustavus  iii.  had  hardly  been  of  a  kind 
to  dissipate.^ 

My  father  was  still  m  the  same  state  of  weakness, 
though  without  being   in  actual    danger.       He   had 

^  Gustavus  III.  was  assassinated,  i6th  March  1792,  at  a  masked  ball 
by  one  of  his  officers,  named  Ankarstrom,  at  the  time  when  he  was  in 
negotiation  with  the  imigrh  to  save  the  Royal  Family.  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  then  held  the  Regency  till  1796.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  IV.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  ill 
conduct  of  the  Duke,  the  unwise  policy  he  pursued,  the  way  he  treated 
the  faithful  adherents  of  his  brother,  Gustavus  iii.,  the  negligence  he 
showed  in  the  bringing-up  of  his  nephew  during  the  four  years  of  his 
Regency,  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  entertained  against  him.  He  was 
actually  spoken  of  as  the  veritable  murderer  of  the  King. 
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now  acquired  tastes  and  habits  so  unlike  his  old  self 
that  his  whims  and  fancies  were  a  daily  source  of 
fresh  anxiety  to  us.  My  father,  who  had  for  years 
accustomed  himself  to  order  and  economy,  who  used 
never  to  speak  of  his  means,  of  a  sudden  began  to 
indulge  every  day  in  extravagancies  of  expenditure 
and  give  away  large  sums  of  money.  Tradesmen 
were  always  about  him,  and  if  he  was  expostulated 
with  on  the  uselessness  of  his  purchases,  he  would 
instantly  go  off  into  an  enumeration  of  his  monetary 
resources,  capital  and  income.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  a  long  time. 

So  long  as  the  line  of  delimitation  held  by  our 
troops  was  maintained,  Ludwig  did  not  quit  the 
various  cantonments  to  which  he  was  detailed. 
During  my  father's  illness  he  was  quartered  in  the 
villages  quite  close  to  Hamburg,  where  he  used  to  go 
frequently  to  visit  the  Montmorency,  or  rather  the 
Breteuil  family. 

The  Baron  was  settled  there  with  his  daughter, 
Mme  de  Matignon,  and  his  granddaughter,  the 
Baronne  de  Montmorency,  her  husband  and  their 
children.  Ludwig  had  known  them  at  Spa,  where 
the  Baronne  de  Montmorency  had  at  that  time  made 
no  great  impression  on  his  heart.  She  was  of  a  very 
elegant  figure,  extremely  agreeable  and  generally 
popular.  Now,  when  he  was  separated  from  Mme 
de  Contades  and  deprived  of  all  society,  Ludwig 
found  her  so  fascinating  that  he  lost  his  heart  to  her 
with  all  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  his  temperament. 

I  gave  him  a  very  exact  account  of  the  state  of 
my  father's  health ;  no  one  had  told  him  anything 
about  it,  for  my  brother  was  equally  estranged  from 
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my  mother,  Count  Schmettau  and  Herr  Stubenrauch. 
He  ought  to  have  yielded  to  my  persuasions  and 
gone  to  see  his  father;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself 
away  from  his  new  mistress,  he  put  off  the  visit.  My 
mother,  already  embittered  against  him,  seemed  to 
consider  this  a  crime ;  she  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  increase  August's  credit  with  my  father, 
and  succeeded  in  this  beyond  her  fondest  hopes. 
She  must  have  known  my  father  well  enough  to  be 
aware  that,  once  he  had  been  worked  up  to  exaspera- 
tion, he  never  forgot  his  resentment. 

We  only  returned  to  Berlin  in  January.  My 
father  continued  all  winter  in  a  great  state  of  depres- 
sion and  his  convalescence  was  very  slow. 

My  parents,  more  and  more  estranged  from  my 
brother,  had  almost  ceased  to  receive  any  news  from 
him ;  but  they  learned  from  others  that  he  was  still 
very  much  taken  up  with  Mme  de  Montmorency, 
that  he  hardly  ever  quitted  Hamburg  and  was 
neglecting  his  military  duties.  I  now  heard  nothing 
spoken  of  but  complaints  concerning  his  behaviour. 
Herr  Stubenrauch  did  all  he  could  to  foster  these 
bitter  feelings,  while  Count  Schmettau  was  not  a 
whit  less  prejudiced  against  him.  He  had  lent 
Ludwig  fifteen  hundred  thalers,  the  second  time  he 
set  out  for  the  Rhine,  to  get  him  out  of  his  mone- 
tary difficulties.  My  brother,  whose  finances  grew 
always  more  and  more  embarrassed,  paid  the  interest 
— very  high  interest,  at  which  the  Count  had  lent  his 
money,  irregularly ;  and  instead  of  trying  to  allay 
their  irritation  Herr  von  Schmettau  urged  my 
parents  all  he  could  to  take  steps  with  the  King  and, 
above  all,  with  Herr  von  Zastrow  (at  that  time  Aide- 
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de-Camp  General)  to  induce  him  to  put  Ludwig  under 
fortress  arrest.  The  Count  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  this  drastic  action  as  the  only  way  to 
cure  him  of  his  follies. 

Instead  of  regarding  his  whole  behaviour  as  a 
piece  of  infatuation  on  the  part  of  a  young  man, 
enthralled  by  an  overmastering  passion,  they  affected 
to  credit  him  with  political  and  revolutionary  reasons 
for  living  at  Hamburg. 

The  King  had  not  seen  Ludwig  since  his  acces- 
sion, and  he  was  loath  to  begin  by  an  act  of  severity 
towards  him.  All  Count  Schmettau's  endeavours, 
therefore,  came  to  nothing.  By  his  advice  it  was 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as 
Commander-in-Chief;  at  this  I  redoubled  my  efforts 
to  induce  my  brother  to  leave  Hamburg  without  more 
delay ;  I  even  sent  him  one  of  my  people  to  urge 
him  to  take  this  step.  All  to  no  purpose ;  Ludwig 
believed  the  King  was  too  much  his  friend  to  use 
harsh  measures.  And  indeed  the  King  persisted  in 
his  refusal.  But  at  last  my  parents'  representations 
were  listened  to ;  at  their  formal  request  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  reported  Ludwig's  absence  from  duty 
to  the  King,  and  by  my  parents'  desire  Colonel  von 
Massenbach  set  off  for  Hamburg  with  orders,  if  he 
found  Ludwig  still  there,  to  convey  him  to  Magde- 
burg. Herr  von  Massenbach  entertained  a  warm 
affection  for  my  brother  ;  he  gave  me  the  hint  that, 
if  Ludwig  was  not  at  Hamburg,  his  duty  was  ended 
and  he  would  go  back  where  he  came  from.  I  had 
still  time  to  warn  my  brother,  but  my  precautions 
were  of  no  use.  Ludwig  refused  to  listen  to  the 
claims  either  of  reason  or  friendship.      Herr    von 
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Massenbach  found  him  established  at  Hamburg  and 
handed  him  the  King's  letter,  which  ordered  him  to 
proceed  to  Magdeburg  and  not  leave  that  fortress  for 
the  future  without  his  permission. 

My  brother  was  in  despair ;  but  he  had  to  go, 
and  part  for  ever  from  the  woman  he  adored. 

Herr  von  Massenbach  informed  me  of  Lud wig's 
arrest,  saying  that  the  latter,  after  the  pain  of  the 
first  shock,  had  recovered  his  self-command,  and 
adding  that  he  was  extremely  exasperated  against  all 
his  relatives.  Herr  von  Massenbach  was  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  most  part  of  the  allegations 
against  my  brother  were  falsehoods  and  calumnies. 

Herr  von  Massenbach  said  further  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  my  father  should  make  some 
arrangement  to  rescue  Ludwig  from  his  money 
difficulties,  his  debts  accumulating  from  month  to 
month ;  he  insisted  that  I  must  urge  this  on  my 
father,  but  after  what  had  just  occurred  I  hardly 
durst  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  To  know 
Ludwig  was  enjoying  peace  and  quietness  for  the 
moment  reassured  me  partially. 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  intending  to  give 
a  ball  to  the  Queen,  my  husband  having  promised 
her.  It  took  place  in  February,  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  turned  out  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season's 
festivities,  every  one  showed  such  eagerness  to  secure 
its  success.  The  English  Prince  arranged,  with  the 
help  of  several  Polish  gentlemen  and  my  brother 
August,  a  superb  quadrille  of  Cossacks;  another,  of 
Tippoo-Sahib's  wives  was  danced  by  huge  great  men. 
At  the  end  they  ranged  themselves  before  the  Queen, 
and  their  veils  were  thrown  off;  everybody  laughed 
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heartily  at  the  ridiculous  faces  thus  revealed.  Six 
or  eight  other  quadrilles  were  equally  successful. 
Wilhelm  appeared  in  one  as  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
looked  indescribably  droll  and  pretty. 

The  evening  over,  all  my  anxieties  about  Ludwig 
began  again.  ■  Herr  von  Massenbach  had  brought  me 
a  long  letter  from  my  brother,  thanking  me  affec- 
tionately and  tenderly  for  the  efforts  I  had  taken  to 
avert  the  unpleasantness  he  had  encountered.  He 
admitted  he  had  done  wrong,  but  was  intensely 
irritated  with  his  parents  and  family,  and  with  the 
King  who  had  yielded  to  their  representations.  In 
my  answer  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  his  relatives  against  him  were 
but'  the  consequence  of  his  own  derelictions  of  duty 
towards  them.  He  was  far  from  blameless,  and  was 
too  good  at  heart  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

Never  was  seen  forgiveness  extended  with  more 
consummate  generosity  to  the  very  real  offences  so 
many  persons  had  been  guilty  of  towards  Ludwig : 
one  sign  of  regret,  one  token  of  friendliness  which  he 
could  believe  o;enuine,  sufficed  to  efface  from  his 
mind  the  very  memory  of  the  grievances  he  had  felt. 
Thus  a  single  word  of  kindness  from  his  parents  had 
power  to  appease  him  in  moments  of  the  most  lively 
agitation  ;  never  once  have  I  seen  him  resist  a  gentle 
look  or  a  well-meant  phrase,  and  if  only  my  parents 
(my  mother  in  particular)  had  chosen  to  use  their 
empire  over  his  heart  instead  of  preferring  to  employ 
harshness,  which  utterly  missed  its  aim,  they  would 
have  been  spared  many  troubles,  and  my  brother  as 
well. 

Ludwig  desired,  as  a  result  of  our  correspondence, 
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a  reconciliation  with  his  parents  and  to  have  an 
interview  with  them.  My  mother  was  quite  willing. 
At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  lay  repugnance  to  the 
step  Count  von  Schmettau  had  induced  her  to  take. 
Anger  made  my  mother  ill-advised  in  her  expressions 
of  opinion,  but  she  was  not  harsh  or  unyielding  by 
nature.  She  had  a  kind  heart,  and  her  mistakes  were 
almost  always  the  work  of  persons  to  whom  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  her  confidence  too  readily. 

Colonel  von  Massenbach's  efforts  to  induce  my 
father  to  put  Ludwig's  money  matters  on  a  better 
footing  were  in  vain.  My  father  told  him  to  speak 
to  Herr  Stubenrauch,  who  answered  in  the  cryptic 
phrases  of  an  oracle.  The  net  result  was  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  either  in  the  direction  of  paying 
his  debts  or  augmenting  his  incomings.  Yet  these 
latter  were  so  very  modest  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  suffice  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses ;  the 
only  other  result  was  that  my  father  was  extremely 
displeased  with  Herr  von  Massenbach. 

The  latter  again  entertained  the  same  grudge 
against  Count  von  Schmettau,  who  was  also  drawn 
into  these  discussions. 

At  last  Ludwig  got  permission,  with  the  King's 
consent,  to  come  for  a  few  days  incognito  to  Berlin. 
It  was  a  year  now  since  he  had  left  us.  An  interview 
ended  by  reconciling  him  with  the  Queen,  and  Ludwig 
was  full  of  happiness  to  be  with  us.  My  mother 
undertook  the  task  of  telling  my  father  and  persuading 
him  to  see  my  brother ;  but  this  second  reconciliation 
was  not  to  be  yet. 

My  father  was  a  man  who  cherished  long  resent- 
ments, and   my  mother  had  an    opportunity  in  this 
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case  to  convince  herself  how  much  easier  it  was  to 
fill  his  mind  with  angry  feelings  than  to  efface  the 
bad  impression  afterwards.  However,  he  ended  by 
yielding  to  her  prayers,  but  on  condition  Ludwig 
married,  wedding  a  wife  whose  fortune  could  be 
employed  to  pay  off  his  debts. 

It  was  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  of  Courland  my 
father  chose  for  Ludwig.  I  cannot  say  if  this  idea 
was  solely  my  father's  or  Herr  Stubenrauch's  as  well, 
but  it  did  not  come  from  my  mother.  Ludwig  was 
taken  by  surprise,  but  the  prospect  did  not  displease 
him,  and  he  promised  to  agree  if,  after  seeing  her,  he 
found  her  to  his  taste.  It  was  what  he  wanted, — a 
union  with  a  woman  who  by  her  beauty  and  high 
character  could  keep  his  heart  constant. 

My  father  informed  the  King  of  his  reconciliation 
with  Ludwig,  and  asked  his  leave  to  send  him  to 
Leipzig  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Princess  of 
Courland.  The  Duchess  was  to  go  there  with  her 
children,  and  it  was  decided  that  my  husband 
should  accompany  Ludwig  on  his  visit,  in  order  that 
my  father  might  receive  whatever  information  he 
wished. 

Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  and  Herr  Armfeldt  were 
at  the  Duchess  of  Courland's  when  they  arrived. 
The  Princess  was  much  better-looking  than  Ludwig 
expected  to  find  her.  He  thought  her  very  charming 
and  witty,  and  came  back  enchanted  with  his  inter- 
view. A  few  weeks  later  we  heard  that  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  was  marrying  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  and 
unhappily  the  interest  my  father  had  begun  to  take 
in  Ludwig's  welfare  vanished  along  with  the  loss  of 
his  hopes.     Indeed,  fearing  new  attempts  might  be 
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made  to  influence  him  in  the  direction  of  remedying 
my  brother's  financial  difficulties,  he  resumed  with 
the  latter  all  his  old  coldness  and  indifference. 

Ludwig  was  to  return  to  Magdeburg.  His  horses, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  were  already  gone, 
when  the  news  reached  him  that  on  the  road  the 
stables  where  they  had  been  put  up  for  the  night  had 
caught  fire  and  his  horses — animals  of  the  greatest 
beauty — had  perished  in  the  flames.  Only  two  were 
saved. 

So  many  disappointments  and  vexations  had  an 
effect  on  my  brother's  health  ;  he  was  laid  up  with  an 
acute  bilious  attack,  and  was  seriously  ill  for  some 
days.  My  Uncle  Heinrich,  who  was  at  Berlin  at  the 
time,  displayed  the  most  affectionate  interest  in  his 
welfare,  made  him  a  present  for  the  purchase  of  new 
horses,  promised  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs  and  to  induce  my  father  to  contribute  to  that 
end. 

The  Prince  also  expressed  a  wish  to  petition  the 
King  to  appoint  my  brother  Coadjutor  of  Magde- 
burg, of  which  my  uncle  was  Provost. 

My  parents  did  nothing  for  my  brother.  The 
interest  my  brother  Heinrich  displayed  towards  him 
diminished  that  felt  by  my  mother;  she  was  afraid 
lest  any  favour  shown  him  might  prove  detrimental 
to  August,  who  was  always  the  first  object  of  her 
solicitude.  However,  she  soon  became  convinced 
that  the  latter  would  never  match  Ludwig  in  the 
Prince's  affection. 

^  Ludwig  set  off  for  Magdeburg  in  June,  and  I  in 
July  for  Carlsbad,  which  Heim  had  ordered  for  me. 
I  took  with  me  my  two  sons, — also  Pauline  Ndale, 
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I  met  again  at  Dresden  several  members  of  our 
Berlin  circle,  and  together  we  visited  the  Gallery 
and  all  the  environs  of  the  town.  Frau  von  Berg,^ 
indeed,  found  it  so  amusing  that  she  actually  decided 
to  go  on  with  us  to  Teplitz. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  we  arrived  there 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  father  of  the  Princesse  Clary, 
whose  husband  was  owner  of  Teplitz,  came  to  beg  us 
to  join  their  circle  in  the  hall  where  all  the  visitors  to 
the  baths  met. 

At  Spa  I  had  made  acquaintance  already  with  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  whose  brilliant  wit  was  so  often 
quoted.  At  an  advanced  age  he  still  retained  all  the 
charm  and  vivacity  of  a  young  man.  There  was 
much  company  at  the  time  at  Teplitz.  I  found  the 
Clary  family  as  obliging  as  they  were  agreeable. 
They  were  so  urgent  in  pressing  us  to  remain  that 
we  decided  to  add  a  few  days  to  our  stay. 

The  road  leading  to  Carlsbad  enchanted  me, 
while  the  rugged  situation  of  the  town,  the  narrow 
valley  in  which  it  stands,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  so 
close  and  so  thickly  wooded — everything  I  thought 
ravishing. 

The  pleasant  surprise  of  Princess  Radziwill  and 
her  daughters'  arrival  made  our  stay  at  Carlsbad 
more  agreeable  even  than  we  had  expected.  My 
husband  was  very  happy  to  see  his  relatives  again, 
while  the  Princess  was  enchanted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  little  boys. 

There  was  endless  company  at  Carlsbad  ;  besides 
some  Polish  families  my  husband  knew,  we  found 
many  English  there,  also  Herr  von  Cobenzl,  formerly 

^  Friend  of  Queen  Luise. 
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Austrian    Ambassador    at    St.    Petersburg,    a    very 
amiable  man. 

My  sister-in-law  Angelika  had  grown  much 
prettier  since  I  had  seen  her  last.  Her  noble 
features,  her  beautiful,  touching  face  won  her  a  great 
deal  of  admiration.  Rosa  was  kind-hearted,  original 
and  very  amiable  for  her  age.  Her  mother  spoiled 
her  sadly. 

The  Carlsbad  **cure"  leading  to  no  improve- 
ment in  my  health,  I  was  advised  to  return  to  Teplitz, 
whither  my  mother-in-law  with  her  daughters  decided 
to  accompany  us.  The  reports  I  had  made  them  of 
its  beauties  and  our  relations  with  the  Clary  family 
tempted  the  Princess. 

We  were  indeed  received  by  the  members  of  that 
family  with  a  quite  special  friendliness.  Young 
Comte  Clary  was  from  the  very  first  day  fascinated 
with  Angelika's  beauty.  The  Duchess  of  Courland, 
whom  I  had  met  again  at  Carlsbad,  stayed  with  us 
some  days,  before  proceeding  to  her  estates  of 
Lobichau,  where  the  wedding  was  to  be  solemnized 
of  her  third  daughter,  Johanna,  with  the  Duke  of 
Acerenza,  brother  of  the  Prince  de  Belmonte,  an 
Italian  prot^g^  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  The 
Duchess  was  accompanied  by  all  her  family  and  by 
Herr  von  Armfeldt. 

This  Herr  von  Armfeldt  had  been  friend  and 
favourite  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden.  He  was  not 
with  Gustavus  iii.  at  the  time  when  we  knew  the 
King ;  but  he  had  heard  of  my  devotion  to  him  and 
his  liking  for  me.  We  talked  of  him  a  great  deal  to 
each  other,  and  he  told  me  a  tale  how  at  one  time  the 
King  had   entertained   the   idea  of  repudiating  the 
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Queen  in  order  to  ask  my  hand.  He  had  at  that 
date  directed  Herr  von  Armfeldt  to  search  the 
Archives  to  see  if  such  an  event  had  ever  occurred 
before  in  Sweden  and  if  any  law  existed  to  forbid  it. 

Herr  von  Armfeldt  was  able  to  interest  me  greatly 
in  his  conversation.  He  was  an  agreeable  man,  witty 
and  full  of  tact ;  he  had  a  fine  face  and  piercing  eyes  ; 
he  spoke  easily,  but  with  an  unpleasant  Swedish 
accent. 

The  impression  Angelika  had  made  on  the  young 
Comte  Clary  and  the  marked  attentions  the  whole 
family  paid  us  suggested  the  idea  that  a  marriage 
might  be  arranged  between  the  two  ;  but  we  had  to 
give  it  up  on  learning  that  Angelika  had  an  old  and 
fond  attachment  to  Prince  Constantin  Czartoryski. 

We  returned  by  way  of  Dresden,  where  the 
painful  associations  connected  with  Christina's  death 
revived  Princess  Radziwill's  grief.  We  set  out  all 
together  for  Niebor6w,  following  the  road  through 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  I  found  little  change  at 
Nieborow ;  we  lived  a  merry  life  there,  and  I  often 
accompanied  my  mother-in-law  on  visits  to  Arcadia, 
which  was  more  splendid  than  ever.  They  were  busy 
adding  a  chapel,  in  which  the  Princess  intended  to 
place  Christina's  coffin,  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the 
church  at  Nieborow. 

The  whole  family  left  presently  for  Warsaw  ;  there 
General  Koller  had  replaced  old  Wendessen  as 
Governor,  and  by  his  urbanity  and  the  confidence 
his  character  inspired  had  succeeded  in  winning  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  Poles.  He  gave  a 
charming  fete  in  my  honour,  the  Countess  Severina 
Potocka   doing  the  honours.     She  was   one   of  the 
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most  amiable  Polish  ladies  I  have  known.  The 
Countess  had  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  a  beautiful  girl,  the  others  good-natured  and 
agreeable  enough. 

One  day,  as  we  were  at  dinner  at  my  mother-in- 
law's  table,  Constantin  Czartoryski  was  announced. 
The  Princess  pressed  him  to  stay  ;  he  had  eyes  for 
no  one  but  Angelika,  and  I  could  easily  surmise  the 
feelings  that  governed  their  hearts. 

We  were  not  back  at  Bellevue  till  nearly  the  end 
of  November.  Ludwig  was  at  Rheinsberg  with  my 
uncle,  who  had  obtained  my  brother  the  position  of 
Coadjutor  of  the  Provostship  of  Magdeburg,  and 
had  asked  the  King's  leave  to  keep  him  with  him  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Ludwig  found  his  surroundings 
very  pleasant ;  passionately  devoted  to  music,  he  had 
at  his  command  in  the  Prince's  chapel  all  the  re- 
sources he  could  wish  for,  had  his  compositions 
performed  there  and  developed  to  greater  and  greater 
perfection  a  talent  that  would  have  won  honour  and 
success  for  a  professional. 

The  Grand-Duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  who  had 
lately  married  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Mecklenburg, 
arrived  in  Berlin  in  January,  and  was  received  with 
all  the  distinction  to  which  her  birth  entitled  her. 
A  near  relative  of  my  mother's  (through  her  mother, 
the  Tsarina),  she  was  welcomed  by  us  even  more 
warmly  than  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  Grand- 
Duchess  was  remarkedly  handsome,  but  her  face 
lacked  vivacity. 

On  17th  January  I  left  for  Rheinsberg  to  keep 
Prince  Heinrich's  birthday.  As  Anton  wished  to 
shoot   on   the   road   there,   I  was  to  join  him  later. 
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Just  as  our  people  were  crossing  the  Wilhelmsplatz  to 
load  the  baggage  on  our  carriages,  they  heard  a  child's 
cries  repeated  again  and  again.  One  of  my  women, 
taking  a  lantern  to  help  her,  went  to  discover  the 
cause.  Searching  about  she  found  a  box  deposited  at 
the  street  corner,  covered  with  a  waxed  cloth,  and 
brought  it  to  us. 

My  husband,  who  was  on  the  point  of  starting, 
opened  the  box,  to  find  a  baby  girl  inside,  just  born. 
It  was  plain  the  infant  had  received  no  proper  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  wrappings  that  were  round  it — remains 
of  dresses,  trimmings  and  ribbons — did  not  look  as  if 
they  had  belonged  to  a  woman  of  the  people.  Under 
the  child's  head  we  found  three  double  louis  wrapped 
up  in  a  paper,  but  without  a  word  that  could  throw 
any  light  on  its  birth.  But  for  the  lucky  chance  of 
our  departure,  the  poor  little  thing  would  certainly 
have  perished  of  cold.  Cords  were  still  attached  to 
the  box,  showing  it  had  had  to  be  let  down  from  a 
window. 

The  infant's  sad  lot  roused  our  keen  sympathy,  and 
we  resolved  to  bring  her  up  with  our  own  children.^ 

Pauline  Neale  went  with  us  to  Rheinsberg,  where 
our  arrival  gave  my  uncle  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Since  his  quarrel  with  the  King  and  Count  von 
Haugwitz  many  people  deemed  it  prudent  and  politic 
to  keep  away  from  him  and  neglect  him. 

I  found  him  very  favourably  disposed  towards 
Ludwig,  delighted  to  see  him  happy  at  Rheinsberg 
and  well  satisfied  with  his  present  behaviour. 

After  a  fortnight's  stay  we  left  again  for  Berlin, 

1  The  eventual  fate  of  this  child  is  a  mystery,  the  Princess  Luise's 
papers  affording  no  further  information  about  the  matter. 
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finding  it  hard  to  part  from  Ludwig  and  my  uncle.  I 
could  always  listen  with  so  much  interest  to  the 
Prince  s  talk !  He  had  an  excellent  memory,  and 
could  recall  the  events  of  his  past  life  so  well.  He 
had  lived  in  such  momentous  days  and  been  entrusted 
with  such  high  and  important  tasks  that  the  stories 
he  told  me  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  during  the 
early  years  of  Frederick  ii.'s  reign,  never  failed  to 
captivate  my  imagination. 

The  mornings  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
these  conversations.  The  Prince  would  come  to  me 
at  eleven,  and  often  did  not  go  away  till  one,  when  he 
used  to  dress  for  dinner. 

About  his  dress  he  was  very  particular,  albeit  his 
costume  had  not  altered  since  the  date  at  which  he 
had  visited  Paris  for  the  last  time.  He  preserved  all 
the  fashions  of  his  epoch,  and  would  have  liked  to  see 
us  do  the  same.  Never  a  day  but  he  lamented  to  see 
me  without  panzers,  powder  and  high  heels. 

Still,  I  ranked  high  in  the  Prince's  favour.  He 
used  often  to  speak  to  me  of  the  way  in  which  he 
meant  to  dispose  of  his  fortune,  invariably  telling  me : 
**  As  for  you,  my  child,  I  will  leave  you  a  souvenir, 
but  no  money  :  women  are  better  without,  they  spend 
it  all  on  frippery."  One  day  I  ventured  to  remark  to 
him  that  all  the  family  was  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, and  that  my  father,  though  undoubtedly  he  liked 
me  better  than  my  brothers,  had  told  me  more  than 
once  it  was  to  them  he  would  leave  property  and 
capital,  while  I  should  only  enjoy  an  annual  income, 
whereas  it  was  all-important  for  my  children  that  I 
should  have  something  to  leave  them  one  day  ;  ''  but," 
I  added,  "it  is  a  great  injustice  which  my  brothers 
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will  resent  as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  them.  I  will  agree  to 
a  more  modest  income,  provided  they  relinquish  a 
capital  sum  to  me  which  I  can  dispose  of  for  the 
advantage  of  my  descendants." 

On  our  return  to  Berlin  I  saw  my  little 
adopted  daughter  again.  She  had  got  on  finely,  and 
we  had  her  baptized,  giving  her  the  name  of  **  Mal- 
vina  S.  von  B.,"  as  these  two  letters  were  marked  on 
the  clothes  she  had  been  wrapped  in. 

All  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  police  failed  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  mystery. 

Ludwig  had  returned  to  Berlin  for  the  reviews, 
at  which  he  had  commanded  the  troops ;  he  had 
given  the  King  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  his  zeal 
and  activity,  and  was  to  go  to  Magdeburg,  where 
the  King  and  Queen  were  to  be  present  at  the 
military  manoeuvres.  He  was  again  on  very  good 
terms  with  Their  Majesties,  on  fair  terms  with  my 
father,  in  pretty  good  odour  with  my  mother,  a  prime 
favourite,  as  always,  with  my  uncle.  Never  was  seen 
such  a  united  family  ! 

My  health  was  still  bad,  and  we  set  off  for  Teplitz, 
going  by  Dresden,  where  we  stopped  for  some  days. 
Our  mornings  were  spent  in  the  Gallery,  our  afternoons 
in  expeditions  in  the  environs  and  our  evenings  in 
the  society  of  our  acquaintances.  We  did  not  miss 
the  Sunday  Mass,  at  which  the  music  is  so  fine  at  the 
Great  Church.  Moreover,  the  ceremony  interested 
me  by  the  curious  sight  it  afforded  me  of  the  Saxon 
Court,  whose  costumes  and  customs  so  vividly  re- 
called the  previous  century  that  you  seemed  to  be 
watching  it  all  in  a  magic  lantern. 
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Leaving  Dresden  at  an  early  hour,  we  descended 
the  Gelsberg  in  magnificent  weather.  The  sun  lit  up 
the  valley,  Mariaschein,  the  Schlossberg ;  at  last 
Teplitz  came  in  view,  and  we  were  filled  with  delight 
to  see  the  picturesque  landscape  again. 

Our  house  was  convenient  and  stood  at  the  en- 
trance to  Prince  Clary's  gardens.  He  came  with  all 
his  family  to  greet  us  on  our  arrival.  The  Prince  de 
Ligne  also  appeared,  and  was  immediately  struck  with 
my  little  Loulou's  beauty.  Indeed,  she  was  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  child.  Her  eyes  were  larger  than  her 
mouth;  they  had  so  soft  an  expression  they  gave 
her  a  face  like  an  angel. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  I  learned  that  Prince 
Heinrich,  who  had  been  a  good  deal  indisposed,  was 
coming  to  Teplitz,  where  he  was  recommended  to 
take  the  waters. 

He  arrived  accordingly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  with  M.  de  la  Roche- Aymon.  Our  being  there 
was  a  pleasure  to  him.  He  showed  me  many  kind- 
nesses, and  was  good  to  my  little  ones  as  well ;  though 
he  did  not  care  for  children  as  a  rule,  he  was  very 
fond  of  mine,  and  I  was  more  and  more  convinced 
that,  for  all  his  imposing  looks,  he  possessed  very 
engaging  qualities,  as  well  as  a  feeling  heart  public 
opinion  denied  him.  -  I  have  seen  touching  proofs  of 
this  when  it  came  to  helping,  obliging  or  consoling 
persons  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  concern. 

Our  stay  at  Teplitz  was  very  gay,  thanks  to  the 
charming  and  interesting  society  about  us.  Many 
Russian  and  several  elegant  Viennese  ladies 
enlivened  our  circle.  Country  outings,  expeditions 
in  the  mountains,  the  ruins  that  crown  their  summits 
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and  the  many  associations  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  all  this  part  of 
Bohemia  was  laid  waste, — all  interested  me  extremely. 

We  went  for  a  few  days'  visit  to  Prince  Lobkowitz 
at  his  Schloss  of  Eisenberg.  A  kind  and  worthy 
man,  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  music,  sport  and  the 
stage.  The  Princess  was  a  woman  of  a  gentle  dis- 
position and  active  life,  with  a  large  family  about  her. 
The  Prince,  despite  an  accident  to  his  leg  which 
compelled  him  to  walk  with  crutches,  was  one  of  the 
most  obliging  and  hard-working  of  mortals. 

Prince  Heinrich  left  us  at  the  beginning  of 
September  for  Rheinsberg.  My  own  departure 
caused  me  genuine  regret ;  I  had  become  sincerely 
attached  to  the  excellent  Clarys,  and  I  parted  from 
them  with  great  reluctance.  Prince  de  Ligne  and 
Comte  Clary  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Dresden ; 
the  journey  thither  we  made  by  boat. 

We  passed  Pilnitz  on  the  way,  where  we  were 
informed  that  it  was  too  late  to  reach  Dresden  the 
same  day,  no  ** gondola"  being  allowed  to  disembark 
at  the  harbour  except  only  the  Elector's.  We  were 
lamenting  our  ill-luck  when  my  husband  conceived 
the  idea  of  playing  the  guitar  under  the  castle  walls. 
Curiosity  brought  Their  Highnesses  to  the  windows. 
Inquiries  were  made  who  these  travellers  were ;  a 
Chamberlain  of  the  Court,  a  Pole  whom  we  knew, 
recognized  us.  He  described  the  difficulty  we  were 
in  to  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony,  who  was  good  enough 
to  secure  us  the  Elector's  *' gondola."  In  this  vessel, 
all  lighted  up  and  manned  by  his  servants,  we  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Dresden. 

Returning  direct  to  Bellevue,  we  spent  four  very 
13 
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peaceful  weeks  there.  In  November  Prince  Heinrich 
passed  through  Berlin  on  his  way  back  from  Wuster- 
hausen.  He  loved  it  for  the  memories  it  called  up 
of  his  childhood  and  the  days  when  he  had  lived  there 
with  his  father,  the  King.  Twice  a  year  he  used  to 
visit  this  old  castle,  which  he  had  refurnished  as  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  i. 

We  were  only  just  returned  to  Berlin,  in 
December,  when  news  came  that  the  Prince  had 
fallen  seriously  ill.  He  had  a  sort  of  apoplectic  stroke 
which  threatened  the  worst  consequences.  My  health 
at  the  time  did  not  allow  me  to  go,  as  I  would  have 
wished,  to  Rheinsberg,  for  on  5th  February  my 
daughter  Helena  was  born. 

Ludwig  was  back  from  Magdeburg  and  used 
often  to  come  to  see  me.  Princess  Radziwill  wrote 
to  me  frequently.  She  told  me  that  Constantin 
Czartoryski  had  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
the  Tsar^  often  came  to  see  her  and  that  in  the 
evenings  a  very  agreeable  society  gathered  at  her 
house.  Soon  a  letter  came  to  inform  me  that  Con- 
stantin Czartoryski  had  renewed  the  offers  he  had 
made  a  year  or  two  before  to  my  sister-in-law 
Angelika,  that  the  girl  loved  him  and,  eagerly  desiring 
the  marriage  herself,  hoped  it  would  soon  be  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  Queen  set  out  for  Prussia  and  Warsaw.  My 
husband  went  there  at  the  same  date,  wishing  to  be 
present  at  his  sister  Angelika's  wedding,  which  was 
solemnized  after  the  King  and  Queen's  visit  to 
Nieborow. 

As  his  habit  was,   Prince  Radziwill  raised  great 

1  The  Tsar  Paul. 
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difficulties  with  the  Czartoryski  family,  but  Prince 
Constantin  managed  eventually  to  overcome  these. 
His  mother,  the  Princess,  also  came  to  Nieborow  ; 
though  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  marriage,  she 
appeared  to  feel  a  tender  interest  in  Angelika  when 
it  came  to  be  finally  arranged. 

She  was  always  ingenious  in  expressing  her 
sentiments,  and  everything  she  had  done  and  said 
on  this  occasion  became  a  fresh  source  of  comment. 
She  gave  Angelika  presents,  indeed,  that  were  in  the 
nature  of  memorial  tokens  of  her  long  friendship  with 
Princess  Radziwill. 

In  spite  of  the  tender  friendship  which  the  Princess- 
General  professed  for  Princess  Radziwill,  she  had 
from  her  youth  up  been  the  Princess's  rival.  The 
latters  beauty,  the  original  turn  of  her  wit,  her 
feather-brained  irresponsibility  itself,  almost  always 
carried  the  day  over  the  sound  sense,  education  and 
amiable  temper  of  the  Princess  Czartoryska.  The 
latter  always  cherished  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
a  feeling  of  resentment  which  she  tried  to  conceal 
by  lavish  tokens  of  the  most  ardent  and  loving 
affection. 

Princess  Radziwill,  whose  temper  was  easy-going 
and  open-hearted  to  the  verge  of  imprudence,  was 
touched  by  the  Princess-General's  caresses  and, 
believing  herself  really  loved,  was  naturally  indignant, 
on  occasions  when  she  claimed  genuine  proofs  of  her 
devotion,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  coldness. 

This  was  why  she  had  put  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  her  son's  marriage ;  she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  Princess  Radziwill's  daughter  should 
make  the  most  advantageous  match  in  all  Poland. 
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My  husband  went  to  Pulawy  with  his  sister,  and 
I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  her. 

We  left  at  the  end  of  June  for  Rheinsberg, 
where  Prince  Heinrich  was  entertaining  a  host  of 
friends. 

He  complained  a  great  deal  of  his  health.  He 
even  told  me  that,  only  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival,  he  had  had  a  second  seizure.  His  speech 
had  been  affected  for  several  days,  and  I  must,  so 
he  declared,  notice  that  his  mouth  was  still  awry. 
I  assured  him  it  was  not  so ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  trace  left  of  the  blow  that  had  befallen 
him.  He  struck  me  as  being  much  preoccupied  with 
his  own  condition,  and  kept  saying  again  and  again : 
**  I  like  attacks  that  make  an  end  quick ;  I  have  no 
mind  for  the  sort  that  only  set  you  making  grimaces, 
and  I  should  hate  to  have  them  call  me  the  idiot 
of  Rheinsberg, 

Though  the  doctor  had  no  further  doubt  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  attacks  the  Prince  had  suffered 
from,  the  head  was  entirely  unaffected  :  never  had 
his  memory  been  better,  never  have  I  known  him 
more  agreeable  or  more  taken  up  with  the  guests  he 
had  gathered  round  him,  and  never  were  the  mornings 
he  still  kept  up  his  custom  of  spending  with  me  more 
delightful. 

Reminiscences  of  his  childhood  and  early  man- 
hood, his  father's  eccentricities,  Frederick  ii.'s  early 
days, — these  were  subjects  on  which  my  uncle  would 
dilate  with  a  spirit,  originality  of  outlook  and  gaiety 
of  heart  that  made  his  conversation  most  diverting. 
I  remember  on  one  of  the  last  of  these  days  he  related 
how  he  had  seen  his  father  again  on  the  eve  of  his 
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death.  The  King  had  had  himself  carried  into  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Prince  Heinrich  and  my 
father,  both  of  them  down  with  the  measles.  The 
boys  knew  how  dangerously  ill  he  was,  and  the  King 
spoke  of  his  approaching  end  with  much  fortitude. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  Prince  Heinrich,  who  was  afraid 
of  his  father,  said  to  him,  in  his  embarrassment,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room  in  the  wheeled  chair  in 
which  he  journeyed  from  one  part  of  the  palace  to 
another:  *'  I  hope  my  dear  father  will  soon  be  well 
again."  The  King  turned  round  and,  looking  sternly 
at  his  son,  told  him  :  *'  Ich  sehe  er  ist  und  bleibt 
ein  Narr."^ 

It  was  the  last  good-bye,  the  last  word  he 
heard  from  his  Royal  father,  who  died  the  next 
morning.^ 

Immediately  after  the  King's  death,  his  mother, 
the  Queen,  and  the  new  King  ^  left  for  Berlin  with 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.  Prince  Heinrich  and 
my  father,  still  too  ill  to  be  moved,  remained  at 
Potsdam,  but  their  mother,  the  Queen,  came  to  see 
them  before  driving  away.  The  staircase  leading  to 
their  apartments  was  dark,  while  her  mourning 
weeds  and  veils  prevented  her  distinguishing  objects 
clearly,  so  she  called  for  some  one  to  guide  her  steps. 
Her  orders  were  obeyed,  and  when  the  door  of  Prince 
Heinrich's  room  opened,  the  broad  light  of  day  re- 
vealed the  fact  to  the  Queen  that  she  was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Morgenstern,  the  Court  Fool,  whose 
grotesque  costume  made  the  strangest  contrast  with 
the    Queen's   trailing  weepers.     Thus  the  interview 

^  "  I  see  he  is  a  fool  and  will  always  be  one." 

2  Frederick  William  i.  died  30th  March  1740.  ^  Frederick  II. 
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was  less  lugubrious  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  circumstances. 

The  Prince's  thoughts  were  much  taken  up  with 
the  tomb  he  was  raising  for  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  gardens.  He  hurried  on  its  construction  with  a 
curious  eagerness,  and  one  morning  he  obliged  me 
to  go  with  him  to  see  it.  It  was  very  small  and  un- 
pretending— a  truncated  pyramid,  of  very  little 
architectural  merit.  The  Prince  told  me  :  "I  have 
ordered  them  to  put  me  here  ;  but  I  wish  my  face  to 
be  turned  towards  the  Schloss,  to  see  what  goes  on 
there  after  I  am  dead." 

The  conversation  pained  me ;  the  Prince  noticed 
this  and  rallied  me  on  the  fact  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure. He  spoke  to  me  of  his  intentions  in  Ludwig's 
favour  and  the  advantageous  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  his  interest,  and  in  every  way  endeavoured 
to  make  me  look  upon  his  death  as  an  event  of  the 
near  future. 

He  spoke  to  me  also  of  his  Memoirs  which  he 
was  engaged  in  writing,  and  took  me  into  his  study, 
where  I  saw  a  number  of  manuscript  books  written 
with  his  own  hand.  '*  I  am  at  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,"  he  told  me ;  **  I  hope  still,  if  I 
can  work  at  it  continuously  as  I  have  been  doing 
lately,  to  finish  this  undertaking." 

We  left  my  uncle  on  i8th  July.  On  the  last 
evening,  at  supper,  he  came  up  to  me  to  say  farewell  ; 
I  felt  a  presentiment  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see 
my  uncle,  for  whom  I  shall  cherish  to  the  end  of  my 
life  no  less  respect  than  gratitude. 

A  few  days  after  our  return  to  Bellevue,  Royer 
wrote  to  tell  us  the  Prince  was  far  from  well,  and  on 
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29th  July  a  special  messenger  brought  us  the  most 
alarming  reports ;  still,  the  Prince  was  fully  conscious 
and  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  in  danger.  How- 
ever, an  estafette  that  followed  on  2nd  August  decided 
us  to  set  off  without  more  delay,  Ludwig,  August 
and  myself.  At  dusk,  at  a  village  where  we  changed 
horses,  we  came  upon  Herr  von  Jagow,  Aide-de-Camp 
to  the  King,  whom  he  was  sending  to  Rheinsberg  to 
gather  news  of  the  Prince. 

We  reached  our  destination  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
Royer  received  us  at  the  carriage  door.  The  dis- 
composure of  his  face  was  enough  to  tell  us  there  was 
no  hope  left. 

Ludwig  entered  the  Prince's  sick-room,  without 
being  seen,  for  the  dying  man  was  not  unconscious. 
He  found  the  features  so  altered  he  would  not  let  me 
go  any  nearer. 

The  Prince  had  had  a  final  stroke  on  4th  August ; 
he  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  was  so  ill  the  doctor 
did  not  think  he  would  live  out  the  day.  My  uncle 
had  expressly  forbidden  the  administration  of  emetics, 
if  he  suffered  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  even  if  the 
doctors  believed  he  could  be  saved  by  this  means  ; 
**  I  do  not  choose,"  he  said,  "to  live  on  as  an 
imbecile." 

Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the  physician  held 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power  to 
prolong  the  Prince's  life.  He  made  up  an  emetic, 
adding  drugs  which  he  imagined  would  deceive  the 
Prince  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  remedy.  He  had 
been  laid  on  a  couch  near  the  fireplace  ;  the  doctor 
brought  him  the  medicine.  The  Prince  had  not  re- 
covered his  speech,  but  his  mind  was  as  clear  as  ever. 
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He  took  the  cup  offered  him,  examined  the  contents 
carefully,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  doctor  and 
tossed  the  medicine  into  the  fire.  What  strength 
of  character  must  have  been  his  still,  at  seventy-five, 
to  refuse  the  only  remedy  that  could  prolong  his 
existence ! 

From  that  moment  the  Prince  grew  weaker  hour 
by  hour,  though  he  gave  repeated  and  touching  signs 
of  affection  and  gratitude  to  those  ministering  about 
his  bedside.  He  had  almost  ceased  to  take  any 
nourishment,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  when  day  broke,  he 
beckoned  to  have  the  window  curtains  drawn.  One 
of  his  attendants  said  to  him  :  "  It  will  be  a  fine 
day."  He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand,  as  much  as 
to  say :  **  Not  for  me."  At  eight  o'clock  he  fell 
asleep  without  pain  or  struggle.  Ludwig  was  at  his 
bed's  head,  hidden  by  the  curtain  ;  M.  de  La  Roche- 
Aymon,  Royer  and  his  brother  were  in  the  room. 

When  I  saw  Ludwig  come  out  with  Royer,  I 
knew  that  all  was  over,  and  I  shed  tears  of  very 
sincere  sorrow  in  memory  of  the  great  man  who  was 
dead  and  who  had  always  shown  himself  the  best 
of  relatives  to  me. 

His  death  was  a  grievous  loss  for  all  dependent 
on  him.  So  the  lamentation  was  universal  both 
among  the  Prince's  servants  and  the  poor  of  Rheins- 
berg,  who  only  existed  on  his  bounty.  Every  week 
the  Prince  used  to  distribute  doles  of  bread  and 
money  among  the  most  necessitous. 

The  very  day  he  died  was  that  on  which  the 
distribution  usually  took  place.  All  his  unfortunate 
pensioners  were  gathered   beneath   the  windows  of 
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the  dying  Prince.  When  my  brother  came  out  and 
announced  that  he  was  no  more,  cries  of  despair 
rent  the  air.  Ludwig  himself  was  deeply  moved ; 
he  shed  many  tears  for  this  fond  and  loving  uncle 
to  whom  he  owed  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

M.  de  La  Roche-Aymon  started  at  once  for 
Berlin  as  bearer  of  a  letter  which  the  Prince  had 
actually  written  to  the  King  for  his  birthday,  which 
was  this  same  day,  3rd  August.  My  uncle  had  charged 
him  to  deliver  it  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Prince  was  stricken  down  by  his  last 
apoplectic  seizure. 

The  official  seals  were  put  on  the  Prince's  apart- 
ments and  belongings  in  my  brothers'  presence,  after 
removing  (in  accordance  with  orders  my  uncle  had 
more  than  once  repeated  to  the  gentlemen  of  his 
Court)  from  his  writing-table  a  sealed  paper  super- 
scribed :  ''This  paper  to  be  opened  immediately  after 
my  death." 

This  very  touching  document,  of  which  I  preserve 
a  copy,  contained  the  most  minute  directions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  be  buried.  In 
it  he  forbade  all  ceremony,  prescribed  the  plainest 
coffin  and  would  not  permit  any  of  the  elaborate 
etiquette  customary  for  Princes  of  the  Blood.  He 
laid  down  the  manner  in  which  the  seals  were  to  be  put 
on  his  writing  cabinet  and  the  precise  time  when  his 
will  was  to  be  opened.  He  gave  his  gentlemen  and 
servants  assurances  as  to  their  future,  thanked  them 
for  their  attachment  and  besought  them  to  remain 
friends  and  afford  each  other  mutual  support.  He 
charged  M.  de  La  Roche-Aymon  to  set  out  immediately 
on    his   decease   to   carry   his   sword    to   the    King, 
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together  with  a  letter  which  was  found  under  the 
same  cover  with  this  document. 

My  brother  Ludwig  went  off  with  M.  de  La 
Roche-Aymon  to  carry  the  mournful  intelligence  to 
my  father.  We,  August  and  I,  remained  at  Rheins- 
berg  for  my  uncle's  funeral,  which  was  to  take  place 
the  fourth  day  after  his  death.  August  6th  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony.  Ludwig  told  me  when  he  came 
back  that  the  King  had  been  much  affected  by  the 
Prince's  death  and  deeply  touched  on  reading  his 
letter.  Ludwig  had  come  back  in  high  displeasure 
with  his  mother ;  Baron  von  Geertz  had  told  him 
that  she  had  charged  Herr  von  Alvensleben  to  let 
the  King  know  that  Prince  Heinrich  had  disposed 
oifiefs  as  if  there  were  allodials  in  order  to  bestow 
them  on  Ludwig,  and  efforts  were  being  made  to 
induce  His  Majesty  to  annul  the  will,  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  family  laivs  and  the  King's 
interests,  or  at  least  to  abrogate  this  particular  clause. 
The  King's  dependants,  naturally  biassed  in  the 
direction  of  diminishing  if  possible  the  fortune  of  the 
branch  of  the  family  benefited  by  Frederick  William  i.'s 
will,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  my  mother's 
blindness  offered  them.  All  these  tidings  completely 
upset  me  and  I  trembled  to  think  of  all  the  unpleasant 
times  preparing  for  us. 

My  uncle's  funeral  was  held  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Everything  was  done  exactly  by  his 
orders  ;  his  coffin  was  quite  plain,  its  only  ornament 
a  laurel  wreath  I  laid  on  it.  His  servants  carried 
him  to  the  grave ;  my  brothers,  the  gentlemen  and 
officers  of  his  household  followed  him.  Thus  they 
laid  him  in  the  tomb  he  had  raised  for  himself.     The 
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door  was  closed  again  with  the  stone  slab  on  which 
was  engraved  an  epitaph  he  had  himself  composed  ; 
but  as  the  interior  was  not  entirely  finished,  M.  de 
La  Roche-Aymon,  Royer  and  Brancion  offered  to 
take  turns  in  standing  guard  over  the  tomb  till  it 
should  be  completely  and  securely  closed. 

After  the  ceremony  Ludwig  called  together  all 
the  Prince's  Court  in  the  salotiy  promised  them  in  my 
father's  name  that  he  would  scrupulously  carry  out 
his  brother's  wishes,  and  that  in  any  case  he  would 
personally  safeguard  their  interests.  Ludwig  for  his 
own  part  said  everything  he  could  to  console  them 
under  their  loss  and  reassure  them  as  to  the  future. 
He  was  so  deeply  moved  and  gave  so  free  a  rein  to 
all  the  tender  feelings  of  his  heart  that  all  about  him 
mingled  tears  of  gratitude  with  those  which  grief  had 
drawn  from  their  eyes. 

I  went  down  into  the  salon  before  driving  away 
from  the  door,  where  the  carriages  were  waiting.  I 
took  leave  of  all  the  company  assembled  there. 
Their  grief,  my  parting  from  Rheinsberg,  where  I 
had  spent  such  happy  days,  where  my  marriage  had 
been  arranged  and  which  I  should  doubtless  never 
see  again — all  this  and  all  these  memories  moved  me 
profoundly.  Ludwig  was  also  much  affected  and 
joined  his  tears  with  mine ;  August  had  every  mind 
to  be  equally  touched,  but  he  was  not  of  a  very 
sensitive  fibre ;  moreover,  he  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  my  uncle,  and  could  not  feel  his  loss 
as  we  did. 

On  reaching  Bellevue,  I  went  first  of  all  to  my 
father,  who  was  very  much  saddened  by  his  brother's 
death. 
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He  spoke  of  him  with  lively  expressions  of  sorrow  ; 
he  liked  to  talk  about  him  with  me,  because  we  two 
together  could  recall  so  many  intimate  details  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

My  mother  and  August  showed  much  anxiety  about 
the  will.  They  were  the  playthings,  both  of  them,  of 
Herr  von  Stubenrauch.  The  latter  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  Prince  Heinrich's  wishes  through  his 
men  of  business  to  know  that  the  fiefs  which  he 
possessed  from  the  King,  his  father,  and  which 
reverted  to  my  father  and  his  sons,  were  not  legally 
at  his  disposition  ;  but  that  with  regard  to  the  allodial 
properties,  and  in  particular  the  lands  purchased 
out  of  his  revenues  during  his  minority,  only  a  life 
interest  in  these  was  given  my  father,  and  they  were 
to  fall  in,  after  his  death,  without  partition,  to  Ludwig. 

Herr  von  Stubenrauch,  a  close  ally  of  Herr 
Beyme's,  who,  like  nearly  all  the  King's  servants, 
was  very  desirous  of  diminishing  the  fortune  we  owed 
to  Frederick  William  i.,  thought  to  lay  him  under  an 
obligation  by  informing  him  of  this  clause  in  Prince 
Heinrich's  will,  and  hinted  at  the  means  of  annulling 
the  said  article,  by  enfeoffing  the  allodial  lands,  a 
step  to  which,  he  declared,  the  family  was  not  averse. 

To  make  yet  surer  of  my  mother,  he  took  the 
further  precaution  of  communicating  the  clause  in 
question  to  Count  von  Schmettau,  alleging  in  justi- 
fication the  zeal  and  attachment  he  professed  to  feel 
for  August,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  see  his 
brother  thus  benefited  at  his  expense. 

Herr  von  Stubenrauch    suggested  to  the  Count    j 
the  idea  of  declaring  the  lands  intended  for  Ludwig 
fiefs  of  the  Crown,   which  would   lead   to  an   equal 
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partition  between  the  two  brothers  and  would  com- 
pletely nullify  Prince  Heinrich's  projects  regarding 
the  elder. 

My  mother  let  herself  be  drawn  into  the  scheme  ; 
Stubenrauch  appears  to  have  had  no  other  object 
in  the  whole  intrigue  except  to  do  the  King  and 
Government  so  essential  a  service  as  might  justify 
him  in  expecting  a  brilliant  reward.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ministry  after  my 
father's  death,  and  this  induced  him  at  the  present 
moment  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  benefactor  s 
family  to  his  own  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
disunion  among  its  members. 

My  father  was  overpersuaded,  even  before  the 
will  was  made  public,  to  take  steps  with  the  King  to 
have  it  abrogated,  or  at  any  rate  the  clauses  giving 
preference  to  Ludwig  annulled.  Herr  von  Alvens- 
leben  was  informed,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to 
consent  out  of  attachment  to  the  King's  interests, 
but  in  absolute  ignorance  of  my  uncle's  rights  and 
the  family  agreements.  Herr  von  Geertz,  who  was 
very  much  Ludwig's  friend,  happened  to  be  at 
Charlottenburg  when  the  news  was  received  there 
of  Prince  Heinrich's  death.  He  heard  Herr  von 
Alvensleben  propose,  directly  afterwards,  to  annul 
one  section  of  the  will,  giving  an  assurance  that  my 
kinsmen  themselves  wished  it. 

Herr  von  Geertz  informed  Ludwig  of  this,  and 
he,  already  greatly  exasperated  at  this  project,  this 
domestic  conspiracy,  to  rob  him  of  the  results  of  his 
uncle's  good  intentions,  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
every  effort  to  establish  his  rights,  that  is  to  have  it 
recognized  that  by  law  Prince  Heinrich  had  the  right 
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to  dispose  of  his  allodial  lands ;  at  the  same  time  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  share  later  on  equal 
terms  with  his  brother  August,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  end  once  for  all,  in  a  way  worthy  of  his  good  heart 
and  generosity,  these  discussions  which  plunged  us 
in  the  most  painful  agitations  and  in  my  case  involved 
vexations  and  regrets  I  have  continued  to  feel  all 
my  life. 

Ludwig  hoped  in  this  way  to  reassure  my  mother 
and  brother ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember 
how  this  hope  filled  his  thoughts.  But,  alas !  evil 
counsellors  poisoned  their  minds  more  and  more,  and 
all  my  endeavours  to  bring  them  both  to  a  juster 
view  of  the  situation  proved  unavailing. 


SECOND   PART 

I  REMAINED  satisfied  in  1802  with  copying  out  the 
notes  which  I  had  collected  and  which  I  proposed  to 
leave,  arranged  in  order  of  dates,  to  my  children.  In 
181 2  a  very  agitated  existence  was  our  lot;  often 
parted  from  my  husband  and  my  elder  sons,  I  thought 
our  correspondence  might  take  the  place  of  such  notes 
as  I  might  be  tempted  to  make,  and  that,  read  in  con- 
tinuation of  these  recollections,  they  would  offer  my 
children  a  more  faithful  picture  of  that  past  with  which 
they  are  still  unfamiliar.  However,  I  wish  once  more 
to  return  to  the  period  when  we  were  all  together, 
namely,  from  1802  down  to  our  return  to  Prussia,  the 
fragmentary  memoranda  of  which  I  had  not  in  the 
meantime  been  enabled  to  copy.  Luise. 

Antonin,  \th  November  1829. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
(1803-1805) 

Journey  of  the  Princess  Luise  to  Pulawy  and  Niebordw — Mme  de 
Stael  at  Berlin — Stay  at  Teplitz — To  Prague  and  Dresden  with 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand — Irruption  of  Bonaparte's  forces  into 
Prussian  territory — Alexander  I,  at  Pulawy  and  at  Berlin — Con- 
vention of  Potsdam — Ulm  and  Austerlitz 

In  the  course  of  this  winter  my  mother,  who  had 
arrived  at  a  calmer  frame  of  mind,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that,  through  thinking  only  of  August's 
interests,  she  had  done  her  two  sons  a  real  wrong  by 
exerting  her  influence  over  my  father  to  have  the 
clause  of  my  uncle  s  will  annulled  dealing  with  his 
allodial  properties  in  Ludwig's  favour. 

The  latter  had  consulted  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Herr  von  Arnim,  and  this  upright  and  enlightened 
man  had  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  him  that,  by 
the  opinion  of  Herren  von  Reck  and  von  Kircheisen, 
it  was  entirely  erroneous  to  suppose  that  lands,  pur- 
chased with  the  revenues  of  a  fief,  reverted  to  the 
status  oifiefs  in  their  turn.  Herr  von  Arnim  delivered 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  my  brother,  authorizing 
him  to  hand  this  Memorial  to  the  King  and  com- 
municate it  to  his  family. 

My  brother  accordingly  delivered  the  Memorial 
to  the  King,  who  told  him  :  **  I  think  myself  Prince 
Heinrich  may  have  possessed  the  right  to  dispose  of 
14 
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his  lands  in  your  favour ;  but  I  have  referred  the  de- 
cision to  my  Ministers.     I  will  discuss  it  with  them." 

Subsequently  Ludwig  received  a  letter  from  the 
Royal  Cabinet,  by  which  the  King  granted  my 
brothers'  heirs,  if  they  should  die  without  lawful 
children,  the  right  to  lodge  a  process  against  the 
exchequer. 

My  brother  next  submitted  the  Memorial  to  his 
relatives,  and  my  mother  regretted  when  too  late  to 
have  let  herself  be  enticed  by  Stubenrauch's  intrigues 
to  do  a  wrong  as  detrimental  to  August  as  it  was  to 
Ludwig.  The  latter  announced  that,  having  now 
proved  his  rights  to  the  hilt,  he  was  ready  to  share  the 
lands  with  his  brother  August  as  if  they  had  been 
fiefs ;  an  arrangement  was  accordingly  concluded 
between  Ludwig  and  August,  which  re-established,  to 
my  great  joy,  the  repose  and  harmony  to  which  our 
family  had  so  long  been  strangers. 

My  mother-in-law,  who  had  made  a  short  stay 
with  us  in  Berlin  along  with  her  daughter  Rosa,  left 
town  in  May  for  Arcadia.  Rosa,  who  had  been 
unwell  all  the  winter,  suddenly  fell  positively  ill,  and 
succumbed  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Nieborow. 
My  husband  set  off  there  at  once.  I  followed  him 
soon  after  with  my  four  children,  intending  to  spend 
the  summer  with  the  Princess  and  then  pay  a  visit  to 
Angelika  and  the  Princess-General  at  Pulawy. 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  fine  site  of  Pulawy, 
whose  vast  and  ancient  castle,  built  on  rocks  bordering 
the  Vistula,  has  the  aspect  of  a  Home  of  Royalty. 
The  furniture  corresponds.  The  Princess's  apart- 
ments display  a  picturesque  elegance  no  one  had  any 
conception  of  at  that  time  among   us.     The  smaller 
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castle  of  Marynki,  which  we  occupied,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Park,  was  also  in  the  best  taste.  The 
Prince-General  was  the  pattern  of  a  great  Polish 
nobleman  of  former  days  ;  he  joined  wide  knowledge 
with  an  amiability  of  deportment  that  was  very 
attractive  from  its  geniality. 

The  Princess,^  though  in  the  highest  degree  clever 
and  agreeable,  was  less  engaging.  She  was  feared 
by  all  about  her,  and  fascinating  as  she  was  by  her 
brightness  and  apparent  sensibility  of  temper,  there 
was  an  artificiality,  a  parade  of  feeling  that  froze  me. 
Nor  did  I  find  Angelika  as  happy  as  she  deserved  to 
be,  although  she  loved  her  husband  fondly  and  seemed 
to  be  loved  in  return. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  at  Pulawy  ; 
one  fete  succeeded  another,  and  never  have  I 
witnessed  festivities  better  planned  or  more  elegantly 
carried  out  in  the  matter  of  costumes  and  execution. 
The  Princess  -  General  had  a  unique  talent  for 
organization.  The  company  was  numerous  and 
agreeable. 

We  returned  afterwards  to  Niebor6w,  where  I 
stayed  on  till  September.  My  poor  little  Helena 
fell  ill  on  the  road.  Her  complaint,  which  the  doctor 
did  not  understand,  made  rapid  strides  and  I  lost  her 
on  27th  September  at  Bellevue.  ...  It  was  the  first 
child  God  had  asked  back  of  me  ;  my  heart  was  torn, 
but  He  sent  me  a  month  after  an  angel  of  consolation 
in  my  Elsa. 

On  1 2th  January  was  held  the  wedding  of  Prince 

^  The  Princess  Isabella  Czartoryska  was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  of  a 
Saxon  family  that  had  come  originally  from  Holland,  and  been  trans- 
planted to  Poland  under  King  Augustus  ii. 
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Wilhelm  ^  with  the  Princess  Marianne  of  Homburg. 
She  was  handsome,  serious  looking  and  stirred  my 
interest  from  the  very  first.  Her  exceedingly 
dignified  air,  however,  was  such  as  few  of  the  public 
liked.  It  was  only  years  after  that  justice  was  done 
her  and  she  was  appreciated  at  her  true  worth. 

The  arrival  of  Mme  de  Stael  at  Berlin  drew 
everybody  round  her.  She  frequently  came  to  spend 
her  evenings  with  us.  My  brother  Ludwig,  a  few 
English,  the  Princess  Paul  Sapieha,  Johann  Mliller, 
Ancillon,  together  with  the  members  of  my  usual 
circle,  made  these  gatherings  extremely  agreeable. 
I  conceived  a  great  liking  for  Mme  de  Stael ;  my 
brother  Ludwig  was  another  enthusiastic  admirer, 
and  she  appreciated  his  talents  highly. 

It  fell  to  Ludwig  and  me  to  break  the  news  to  her 
of  her  father,  M.  Necker's,  death.  Her  cousin,  Mme 
Necker-Saussure,  wrote  to  me  to  advise  Mme  de 
Stael  of  a  dangerous  illness  having  attacked  her 
father;  to  this  he  had  succumbed  before  it  was 
possible  to  inform  his  daughter.  His  death  she 
was  only  to  learn  at  Leipzig,  where  M.  Benjamin 
Constant  was  waiting  for  her.  He  was  at  Coppet 
at  the  time  of  M.  Necker's  death,  and  had  brought 
the  daughter  full  details. 

I  was  at  Mme  de  Stael's  with  Ludwig.  There 
I  found  the  Swedish  charg6  d'affaires  already  in 
possession  of  the  facts  from  M.  Benjamin  Constant. 
At  the  first  word  I  said  to  her  of  her  father's  illness, 
she  gave  a  cry  and  exclaimed :  '*  He  is  dead ! "  I 
gave  her  the  letter  her  cousin  had  sent  for  her. 
Choking  with  grief,  she  set  about  her  preparations 

^  Brother  of  King  Frederick  William  ill. 
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for  departure ;  an  hour  later  Mme  de  Stael  was  on 
the  road  for  Leipzig. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  we  went  to  Teplitz 
with  Ludwig.  We  had  a  very  interesting  time  there, 
made  especially  so  by  an  expedition  to  Prague,  where 
the  Emperor,  Empress,  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig, 
etc.  etc.,  were  staying,  and  a  great  number  of 
strangers  who  had  come,  like  ourselves,  to  see  the 
reviews.  The  Emperor  singled  out  my  brother  for 
many  attentions.  Ludwig  accompanied  us  also  to 
Raudnitz  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
Teplitz  and  Dresden.  These  were  almost  the 
last  days  we  had  still  the  chance  of  enjoying 
together. 

In  1805  I  had  again  joined  the  Princess  Radziwill 
in  Arcadia,  and  at  Warsaw,  when  on  my  way  back  to 
Bellevue,  I  came  upon  large  numbers  of  troops 
mustering  beyond  the  Oder.  Even  at  Warsaw, 
rumours  of  a  war  with  Russia  had  already  alarmed 
us,  without  our  having  put  overmuch  credence  in 
their  truth  ;  but  on  arriving  in  Berlin  we  found  these 
apprehensions  general,  as  a  very  little  observation 
convinced  me. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria  broke  out , 
our  territory  was  violated  by  the  passage  of  the 
French  troops  through  the  Margravates  of  Anspach 
and  Bayreuth.  Excitement  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
at  Berlin. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  had  stayed  en  passant  at 
Pulawy  ^  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  we  learned 
from  this  source  the  decisive  part  he  meant  to  take 
in  the  struggle  then  preparing.     The  fate  of  the  un- 

^  With  the  Czartoryskis. 
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happy  Due  d'Enghien  had  crystallized  his  views  on 
Napoleon. 

The  Tsar  came  to  Berlin  in  October,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  the 
enthusiasm  his  noble  character  inspired  and  the  hope 
of  finding  in  him  a  bulwark  against  Bonaparte's 
aggression. 

The  Tsar  was  very  gracious  to  us.  He  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  my  brother,  whom  the  King  introduced. 
An  alliance  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  our  troops  received  orders  to  march  to 
support  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies. 

Ludwig  saw  all  his  wishes  gratified,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  force  which  was 
mustering  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  made  a  stay  at  Potsdam, 
where  we  saw  him  several  times.  The  troops,  and 
my  brother  with  them,  had  set  out,  when  suddenly 
we  heard  of  Napoleon's  victories  at  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz,  and  the  Peace  put  an  end  to  so  many 
brilliant  hopes !  , 

My  brother  was  in  despair ;  he  was  inconsolable 
to  think  that  Prussia  and  her  army  were  unable  by 
their  intervention  to  counterbalance  these  crushing 
reverses.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  in  which  he  made 
reflexions  that  were  entirely  justified  on  the  behaviour 
of  Herr  von  Haugwitz  at  Vienna ;  he  clearly  foresaw 
that  from  that  moment  Prussia's  fate  was  sealed. 
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CHAPTER   IX 
(1806) 

Patriotism  of  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand — Memorial  addressed  to  the 
King— Departure  of  the  troops — Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  in 
command  of  the  advanced  guard — His  letter  of  farewell  to  the 
Queen — Offer  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  and  his  compatriots 
for  the  defence  of  Prussia — Headquarters  of  Naumburg — Prince 
Ludwig  Ferdinand  falls  at  Saalfeld — Jena — Flight  of  the  Royal 
Family — Konigsberg — Napoleon  at  Warsaw 

The  Grand- Duke  Constantine  arrived  from  the 
army  in  Berlin,  after  Austerlitz.  His  sister,  the 
Grand-Duchess  Marie,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Weimar,  came  there  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
exasperated  against  the  Austrians,  displeased  and 
often  ungracious  with  the  Queen.  His  sister,  much 
taken  up  with  European  politics,  as  she  has  been 
ever  since,  attracted  me  greatly  by  her  mournful, 
melancholy  expression  of  face  and  the  charm  of  her 
voice. 

Ludwig  returned,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin  to 
see  Prussia  humbled  and  more  than  ever  dependent 
on  France. 

The  Queen  was  preparing  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance for  the  1 2th  August,  her  brother's  birthday. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  last  rehearsal  we  waited  a 
long  time  for  Her  Maj'esty  to  appear.  When  she 
came  at  last  she  was  so  agitated,  so  preoccupied  I 
could   not   doubt   she   had   experienced   some   great 
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shock.  When  everybody  was  seated  I  asked  her 
in  a  whisper  :  **  What  has  happened  ?  "  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  told  me  :  '*  The  King  has  received 
very  bad  news  from  Paris.  Lucchesini/  who  has 
always  hitherto  maintained,  as  well  as  Haugwitz, 
that  Napoleon  was  not  ill-disposed  towards  Prussia, 
declares  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  that  Napoleon 
will  before  long  be  in  the  heart  of  Germany." 

My  alarm  and  consternation  were  as  great  as  the 
Queen's.  It  seemed  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Napoleon  was  for  crushing  us,  and  I  thought  with 
bitter  regret  of  the  way  these  same  men,  Lucchesini 
and  Haugwitz,  had  paralysed  our  strength  and 
neutralized  the  powers  of  defence  that  we  still 
possessed  in  1805. 

My  brother  arrived.  He  cherished  no  illusions 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  resources  if  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  Russia  and  England. 

Nevertheless  the  festivities  of  the  twelfth  were 
duly  held.  Never  have  I  been  present  at  anything 
more  melancholy !  Our  future  loomed  dark  before 
my  eyes,  and  my  heart  was  torn  to  think  that  this 
was  doubtless  the  last  time  we  should  be  all  together. 
All  were  preoccupied  with  sad  thoughts :  I  can  still 
see  the  red  face  and  embarrassed  looks  of  Count 
Haugwitz,  who  affected  an  air  of  composure,  while 
he  could  read  on  every  countenance  the  agony  of  the 
desperate  position  into  which  he  had  plunged  his 
unhappy  country. 

^  Lucchesini  was  then  Prussian  Minister  at  Paris.  He  was  supposed 
in  his  own  country  to  be  very  capable  and,  above  all,  very  astute  ;  but 
M.  Talleyrand,  who  often  saw  him  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
used  to  apply  a  7not  of  Dufresni's  to  him  :  "  Too  clever, — that  is  to  say, 
not  clever  enough." 
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Ludwig,  the  Minister  of  State  Herr  von  Stein, 
Generals  Phull  and  Ruchel,  great  favourites  with  the 
King,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  personages 
united  in  this  time  of  danger,  conjointly  with  the 
Princes  (the  King's  brothers),  my  brother  August  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  make  representations  to  His 
Majesty  urging  him  to  take  a  decisive  step  that  should 
inspire  Russia  and  England  with  sufficient  confidence 
in  our  intentions,  as  in  our  policy  generally,  to  join 
their  forces  with  ours  and  make  it  possible  to  with- 
stand the  shock  that  threatened  us. 

A  Memorial  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  the 
King,  petitioning  him  to  remove  from  his  Cabinet 
Herren  von  Haugwitz,  Beyme  and  Lombard,  all 
three  accused  by  common  consent  of  holding  to  the 
French  side. 

I  believe  they  wronged  Beyme,  and  that  Herr 
Lombard  was  chiefly  anxious  not  to  quarrel  with 
France  in  the  hope  of  having  his  Tragedies  accepted 
at  the  Thidtre  Franfais.  He  aspired  to  a  great 
dramatic  triumph  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
welfare  of  Prussia. 

As  for  Herr  von  Haugwitz,  I  am  persuaded  he 
was  guided  solely  by  views  of  self-interest  which 
inspired  him  with  the  ambition  of  playing  a  great 
part  in  politics  far  above  his  powers.  Napoleon 
despised  him  and  laughed  at  him. 

The  Memorial  referred  to  was,  I  believe,  written 
by  Herr  von  Miiller, — though  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
this.  My  brother  gave  it  me  to  read ;  I  considered 
that  certain  passages  might  have  been  modified  with 
advantage  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  King. 
After   all   who   approved   of  it  had   appended  their 
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names,  the  Memorial  was  to  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty  by  the  signatories,  who  would  ask  an 
audience  for  the  purpose.  General  Riichel  was  the 
last  to  sign.  Instead  of  sending  back  the  Memorial 
to  the  Committee,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  winning 
for  himself  the  sole  credit  of  this  step  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public ;  so  he  set  off  for  Charlottenburg  and 
handed  the  Memorial  to  the  King  without  a  word  to 
the  others. 

The  Queen  hitherto  had  not  been  well  disposed 
towards  the  Count  von  Haugwitz.  Frau  von  Berg, 
with  whom  she  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  thinking 
to  do  him  a  service  and  benefit  her  country  at  the 
same  time  by  interesting  Her  Majesty  in  politics  and 
inducing  her  to  exercise  her  influence  on  public 
business,  persuaded  the  Queen  to  claim  a  part  in 
deliberations  to  the  consideration  of  which  she 
brought  the  utmost  goodwill,  but  for  which  she  was 
naturally  unfitted. 

Frau  von  Berg  was  aware  of  the  Memorial  and 
its  contents.  She  had  been  several  days  without  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Queen  ;  when  she  saw 
her  again  the  Memorial  had  already  been  presented 
by  General  Riichel. 

The  Queen  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  Herr  von 
Haugwitz,  seeing  his  own  credit  with  the  King 
threatened  and  the  Queen  at  the  same  time  displaying 
a  wish  to  be  initiated  into  the  march  of  events,  the 
Minister  thought  to  make  sure  of  her  favour  by 
proposing  to  the  King  to  admit  her  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  speaking  highly  of  her  judgment  and  the 
good  advice  she  could  tender. 

The  Queen  was  flattered  by  the   proposal,  and 
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Frau  von  Berg  found  her,  when  the  Council  broke 
up,  much  exasperated  against  the  Princes  and  all  who 
had  drawn  up  the  Memorial. 

Frau  von  Berg  defended  it  in  vain  and  perhaps 
regretted  too  late  having  by  her  advice  led  the  Queen 
to  enter  on  a  course  of  action  ill  adapted  to  her 
character. 

The  Queen  possessed  a  just  and  upright  dis- 
position, which,  added  to  the  charm  of  her  appearance, 
won  her  the  love  and  affection  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  her. 

The  King,  already  annoyed  with  General  Rlichel 
even  before  reading  the  Memorial,  became  very  much 
more  so  after  mastering  its  contents.  He  was  par- 
ticularly angry  to  find  all  the  Princes*  names  figuring 
in  it.  The  King  sent  for  his  brothers  and  showed 
them  very  plainly  how  displeased  he  was.  Em- 
barrassed by  a  scene  they  had  not  at  all  expected, 
they  found  themselves  dismissed  without  having  had 
a  chance  of  expounding  the  motives  that  had  guided 
them  in  the  matter. 

It  was  at  the  Princess  of  Orange's  (now  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands)  that  we  learned  the  unfortunate 
result  of  a  step  from  which,  no  less  than  the  authors 
of  the  Memorial,  we  had  promised  ourselves  better 
results.  It  fell  in  with  the  game  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  only  confirmed  their  credit. 

The  troops  had  orders  to  march ;  the  cavalry  left 
Berlin  in  the  first  days  of  September.  We  saw  my 
brother  August,  on  29th  August,  on  his  way  as  far  as 
Charlottenburg.  My  brother  Ludwig  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  were  given  orders  to  join  the  Army  on 
6th    September.       The    Prince   of  Orange   went   to 
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Charlottenburg  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  who  received 
him  very  coldly  and  spoke  of  the  Memorial  with  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness.  Ludwig  likewise  proceeded 
to  Charlottenburg.  He  was  told  the  King  had  no 
time  to  see  him  ;  even  the  Queen  did  not  receive 
him.  .  .  .  They  never  saw  him  again,  which,  as 
things  turned  out  in  the  end,  was  a  cause  of  great 
regret  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  Queen  afterwards  had  an  explanation  with 
my  husband ;  she  blamed  my  brother,  and  gave  me 
great  pain  by  judging  him  so  unjustly.  He  was  very 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  extremely  grieved  to 
leave  Berlin  without  seeing  her.  His  last  moments 
were  occupied  in  writing  to  her. 

I  read  his  letter,  which  I  entrusted  to  Frau  von 
Berg  to  convey  to  the  Queen.  Ludwig  told  the 
Queen  in  it  how  very  perilous  he  deemed  the  position 
of  Prussia,  that  he  had  seen  no  hope  of  safety  save  in 
the  measures  proposed  to  the  King  in  the  Memorial 
that  had  earned  him  his  disgrace ;  but  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  only  subscribed  it  out  of  the  most 
disinterested  attachment  for  the  King  and  his  cause. 
He  wound  up  with  the  words :  "  I  will  shed  my 
blood  for  the  King  and  my  country,  but  without 
having  the  smallest  hope  of  saving  it !  " 

Alas  !  he  spoke  only  too  truly  ! 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  that  Ludwig 
began  this  letter  in  my  room  ;  about  seven  he  re- 
turned to  his  house  in  town,  taking  my  husband  with 
him.  A  number  of  people  were  waiting  for  him 
there,  wishing  to  see  him  once  again  before  his 
departure. 

Ludwig  was  back  again  at  Bellevue  before  nine 
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to  attend  his  father  on  his  retiring  for  the  night. 
Herr  von  Clause witz  was  one  of  the  company  that 
evening.  My  brother  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Count  Schmettau  about  the  Memorial ;  he  told  him 
it  had  been  decided  to  make  yet  another  attempt, 
without  the  Princes,  to  influence  the  King,  that  Prince 
von  Hohenlohe  was  ready  to  join  the  rest,  and  he 
urged  Schmettau  to  do  the  like. 

While  waiting  till  my  father's  game  of  cards  was 
finished,  I  was  in  the  recess  of  a  window  with 
Ludwig ;  my  heart  was  heavy,  and  I  felt  the  con- 
viction that  this  was  the  last  evening  I  was  to  spend 
with  this  brother  I  loved  so  dearly.  My  father  went 
by  us  on  the  way  to  his  private  apartm^^nts  ;  Ludwig 
followed  him,  my  mother  joined  them.  I  dared  not 
follow  her  example,  but  remained  in  the  window.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  mother  and  Ludwig  came 
back  again.  He  was  much  moved !  My  mother 
told  me  that  my  father  had  been  melted !  She  was 
equally  unstrung ! 

Ludwig  came  up  to  my  room  to  finish  his  letter 
to  the  Queen, — a  letter  she  left  unanswered.  How 
she  must  have  regretted  this  ! 

My  brother  then  re-entered  the  salon,  where  he 
took  leave  of  the  Bellevue  company  and  then  con- 
ducted my  mother  to  her  apartments.  ...  I  was  not 
present  at  their  parting.  He  came  once  more  to  my 
room,  told  me  he  would  see  me  again,  that  he  was 
merely  going  to  his  own  rooms  to  complete  sundry 
pieces  of  business ;  he  recommended  his  children  to 
my  care,  and  I  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  them. 

It  was  some  years  now  since  Ludwig  had  formed 
a  liaison  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  happiness. 
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This  was  with  Fraulein  Fromm,  a  young,  pretty, 
gentle-hearted  woman  who  loved  him  passionately. 
My  brother  had  two  children  by  her, — Ludwig  and 
Blanche ;  it  was  these  children  he  now  asked  me  to 
take  under  my  protection  on  the  very  eve  of  his 
departure. 

I  waited  till  two  in  the  morning  for  my  poor 
Ludwig,  a  prey  to  harrowing  anxiety.  At  last  at 
three  o'clock  I  heard  his  carriage.  ...  It  was  my 
brother !  so  sad,  so  agitated !  I  can  still  see  his 
noble  face,  so  touching  with  its  expression  of  grief. 
Yes,  his  whole  future  was  before  his  eyes  and  before 
mine ! 

I  kissed  him  for  the  last  time !  I  felt  him  in  my 
arms ;  it  was  for  the  last  time  !  He  would  not  have 
me  follow  him  ;  my  husband  took  him  to  his  carriage, 
and  he  drove  away, — never  to  return ! 

Next  day  the  talk  was  of  opening  negotiations  ; 
we  were  told  that  Herr  von  Haugwitz  was  avoiding 
the  English  and  Russian  Ministers,  that  he  was 
going  to  treat  with  Napoleon  and  the  war  would 
not  take  place.  I  went  to  spend  my  evening  with 
the  Princess  of  Orange ;  with  her  I  could  weep  my 
fill,  the  same  fears,  the  same  anxieties  tortured  us 
both. 

The  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  arrived.  He  had  come 
to  take  command  of  the  army-corps  in  which  my 
brother  served.  He  had  loved  him  dearly  since  the 
Campaign  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  spoke  of  him  to  me 
with  an  interest  and  confidence  it  did  me  good  to 
hear.  The  Prince  informed  me  that  Ludwig  had 
been  given  the  command  of  his  advanced  guard  ;  I 
heard  this  with  the  emotion  I  must  inevitably  feel  at 
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the  thought  of  so  dangerous  a  post,  but  I  knew  it  was 
the  fulfilment  of  my  brother's  fondest  wishes. 

Soon  after  Prince  Hohenlohe's  departure  followed 
Count  Schmettau's.  Finally  the  King's  was  decided 
on.  We  heard  that  the  Queen  was  to  accompany 
him  ;  they  had  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  the  King 
had  yielded  at  last  to  her  prayers.  He  had  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  Queen's  presence  at 
Naumburg  would  be  useful,  that  Herr  von  Haugwitz 
did  not  despair  of  maintaining  peace  as  the  result 
of  his  negotiations.  To  this  end  he  persistently 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  M.  d'Alopeus,  the  Russian 
Minister,  who  followed  him  to  Naumburg,  but  without 
succeeding,  before  our  tragic  end  overtook  us,  in 
carrying  out  his  mission. 

The  King  and  Queen  came  to  Bellevue  to  take 
leave  of  my  parents.  I  had  not  seen  them  since  the 
latest  developments  and  since  my  brother's  departure. 
His  last  letter,  left  unanswered,  weighed  on  my 
spirits.  However,  the  Queen  was  once  more  gentle 
and  affectionate  ;  the  King  a  little  embarrassed,  but 
gracious.  The  visit  did  not  last  long ;  my  mother 
was  not  yet  risen,  so  it  fell  to  me  to  attend  them  to 
the  door ;  the  Queen  was  driving,  the  King  on 
horseback. 

Several  times  over  my  husband  had  written  to  the 
King  and  spoken  to  Count  von  Haugwitz  and 
General  Kockeritz,  as  also  to  Herr  von  Beyme,  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  decisive  steps  in  defence  of 
Warsaw  and  what  was  then  known  as  South 
Prussia,  Anton  was  authorized  by  various  prominent 
personages,  in  especial  by  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  King.     The  Prince  had 
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petitioned  for  the  regiment  of  the  Gendarmes,  com- 
manded at  that  date  by  General  Eisner,  a  ridiculous 
personage  without  brains  or  capacity,  the  butt  of  his 
subalterns'  wit. 

Prince  Joseph,  on  getting  the  command  of  this 
regiment,  proposed  to  himself  to  buy  a  house  in 
Berlin,  meaning  to  spend  his  winters  there,  and 
volunteered  also  to  organize  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
which  his  fellow-countrymen  offered  to  raise  at  their 
own  expense. 

My  husband  asked  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  these 
highly  advantageous  offers ;  General  von  Kockeritz, 
good,  honest  man,  without  one  idea  beyond  his 
garrison  duties,  opined  that  Prince  Joseph  would 
never  be  able  to  learn  his  drill  and  put  his  regiment 
through  their  exercises.  The  rest  held  that  the 
number  and  importance  of  things  to  be  seen  to  at  the 
moment  did  not  admit  of  the  plan  being  attended  to 
for  the  time.  Do  what  he  would,  represent  as  he 
might  that  in  case  of  a  reverse  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  make  sure  of  a  province  lately  acquired 
and  take  advantage  of  its  present  favourable  dis- 
positions, my  husband  could  effect  nothing. 

Anton  dispatched  a  courier  to  Naumburg  to 
Count  von  Schmettau  to  ask  his  sanction  to  go  to 
Warsaw  with  the  King  s  answer.  He  never  got  one. 
Thus  did  this  man  go  on  to  the  end  unceasingly 
working  our  ruin  ! 

Nothing  was  to  be  discovered  about  Naumburg 
or  the  negotiations  ;  in  this  uncertainty  we  remained 
till  nth  October. 

At  this  time  Mme  de  Narichkin,  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  the  passion  she  had  inspired  in  the 
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Tsar  Alexander's  bosom,  arrived  here.  My  husband 
knew  her,  and  was  eager  to  do  her  the  honours  of 
Berlin.  She  declined  to  be  presented  at  Court,  but 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  and  it  was  for  this  un- 
happy loth  October  that  the  breakfast  and  concert 
were  fixed  which  we  were  to  give  her  at  our  house  in 
town. 

Curious  as  I  was  to  see  her,  and  much  as  I  was 
struck  by  her  beauty,  nevertheless  my  heart  was  very 
heavy  that  morning ;  my  thoughts  turned  repeatedly 
and  anxiously  to  the  Army,  about  which  we  knew 
nothing. 

I  returned  to  dine  at  Bellevue  at  the  very  same 
hour  at  which,  near  Saalfeld,  my  noble-hearted  brother 
perished.-^ 

Meantime,  however,  my  mind  was  at  rest ;  war 
was  not  declared,  and  it  might  very  likely  turn  out 
that  our  fears  had  all  been  unfounded ! 

I  went  down  to  the  salon  in  the  evening ;  as  I 
descended  the  stairs  I  seemed  to  see  some  one  coming 
to  meet  me.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  this  shadow, — and  it 
disappeared.  .  .  .  Was  it  an  apparition  ?  ...  an  effect 
of  my  imagination  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  was  seized 
with  a  terror  I  was  unable  to  account  for  to  myself. 
Ludwig  was  my  first  thought.  All  the  evening  I 
could  not  recover  my  composure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  we  heard  that 
hostilities  were  begun.  My  mother,  who  all  along 
had  hoped  there  would  be  no  war,  was  so  agitated 
that  she  induced  my  father  to  quit  Bellevue  for  town, 
so  as  to  be  within  easier  reach  of  news,  and  the 
household  was  removed  thither  that  very  day. 

^  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  was  killed,  loth  October,  at  Saalfeld. 
15 
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My  brother  had  sent  his  little  Ludwig  from 
Dresden  to  Berlin  at  the  time  he  left  the  city.  He 
wrote  to  me  on  that  occasion,  and  the  child  brought 
me  his  letter. 

On  the  1 2th  no  news. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Princess  Wilhelm's 
birthday,  I  was  at  my  toilet  preparing  to  go  to  con- 
gratulate her  and  was  waiting  for  my  husband,  who 
was  out  shooting,  when,  as  I  crossed  my  dressing- 
room,  I  saw  Frau  von  Sartoris  open  the  door  with  a 
scared  look,  telling  me  something  I  did  not  catch. 
So  great  was  my  terror  I  did  not  at  first  gather  what 
kind  of  calamity  it  was  had  befallen  us. 

She  did  not  know  herself  whether  my  brother 
Ludwig  was  dead  or  taken  prisoner.  I  have  no 
consciousness  now  of  what  I  did  or  what  happened 
next.  All  I  can  recall  clearly  is  the  moment  when  I 
found  myself  before  my  mother's  bed.  She  and  my 
father  knew  everything. 

Count  Schmettau  had  written  that  Lannes'  whole 
corps  had  fallen  on  the  advanced  guard  under  Lud- 
wig's  command,  that  it  was  annihilated  and  my 
brother  killed \  .  .  .  Another  report  said  .  .  .  ''that  he 
had  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  French,"  but  it 
seemed  to  him  untrustworthy. 

My  mother  was  downcast,  but  her  thoughts  and 
anxieties  were  particularly  concerned  with  August  ; 
my  father,  as  usual,  was  calm.  He  considered  that 
Ludwig  had  provoked  the  war  and  drawn  down  his 
sad  fate  on  his  own  head. 

At  last  my  husband  came  back  from  shooting ! 
I  gave  free  rein  to  my  tears  when  I  saw  him  sharing 
my  grief  so  acutely.     He  took  me  home,  where  I 
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found  Ancillon,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Johann 
von  Miiller  and  all  my  brother's  friends.  They 
brought  little  Ludwig  to  me,  and  I  settled  the  poor 
child  in  my  children's  room. 

My  husband  and  Royer  decided  to  go  at  once  to 
Headquarters  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  tidings  re- 
ceived.    A  few  hours  later  I  saw  them  set  off. 

What  a  mournful  time  it  was  from  that  hour  till 
the  1 6th  !  I  spent  it  with  my  parents  in  the  greatest 
suspense.  So  terribly  anxious  was  my  mother  about 
August  that  every  other  minute  she  would  question 
me  as  to  my  sad  looks,  asking  me  :  "  Why  are  you 
crying?  No  doubt  you  have  had  news,  and  bad 
news,  of  August  ?  "  And  then  I  had  to  remind  her 
it  was  for  Ludwig  I  was  weeping ! 

On  the  1 6th  it  was  again  Frau  von  Sartoris  who 
came  to  inform  me  of  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Jena, 
and  that  of  Auerstadt.  It  was  a  dire  disaster ;  but 
my  heart  was  crushed  and  the  previous  blow  had 
exhausted  my  capacity  to  suffer. 

The  Grand  -  Duchess  of  Weimar,  Mimi,^  the 
Princess  Wilhelm,  paid  me  many  loving  attentions. 
They  were  with  me  when  we  were  informed  of  the 
Queen's  arrival  at  the  Palace,  whither  we  betook 
ourselves  at  once.  She  was  sad  and  greatly  agitated 
when  she  saw  me ;  she  cannot  but  have  remembered 
at  such  a  moment  my  brother's  letter !  But  soon  all 
her  attention  was  taken  up  with  preparations  for  her 
departure,  orders  to  give,  packages  to  make  up,  while 
Mimi,  Marianne  and  I,  standing  in  the  recess  of  a 
window,  gazed  out  mournfully  on  the  vast  crowd 
flocking  round  the  Palace.  .  .  . 

^  The  Princess  of  Orange. 
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By  lantern  light  we  could  discern  this  hostile 
populace  and  hear  their  indignant  cries,  a  dull 
rumbling  as  it  were  of  discontent ;  curiosity  was  the 
dominant  note  rather  than  sympathy.  All  three  of 
us  were  impressed  with  sinister  forebodings  that  filled 
us  with  terror. 

Absorbed  in  other  cares,  the  Queen  paid  little 
attention.     We  felt  angry,  unjustly  angry,  with  her. 

The  Queen  was  to  set  out  next  day  with  her 
children  and  her  sister,  the  Princess  von  Solms,  for 
Stettin ;  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  Grand-Duchess 
Marie,  the  Princess  Wilhelm,  were  to  follow  her  after 
an  interval  of  some  hours,  so  as  not  to  miss  getting 
horses  on  the  road,  which  was  already  much  en- 
cumbered. I  was  to  be  the  last  to  leave ;  but  my 
husband  was  away,  and  my  departure  was  left  still 
uncertain. 

My  father  and  mother  resolved  to  remain,  what- 
ever happened.  The  Queen  had  warned  them  of 
her  departure  and  that  of  all  the  Royal  Family, 
giving  them  reassuring  news  of  August,  who  was 
marching  with  the  broken  remains  of  the  army  on 
Magdeburg. 

My  parents  had  no  doubt  of  a  speedy  peace; 
my  mother  dreaded  the  journey  and  the  inclement 
season  for  my  father's  health,  and  their  decision  was 
definitely  taken.  I  then  went  to  see  the  Princess 
Heinrich  to  inform  her  of  this ;  in  consideration  of 
her  age  she  decided  to  remain  at  Berlin,  as  also  the 
Princess  Augusta,  the  King's  sister, — married  to  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Hesse. 

My  husband  and  Royer  returned  on  the  evening 
of  the    1 6th.     They   entertained   no   further   doubts 
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as    to    my    brother's    death.     I    was    calmer    now, 
knowing  him  out  of  reach  of  life's  troubles ! 

Neither  my  husband  nor  Royer  doubted  that  we 
must  go.  By  staying,  Anton  would  be  forced  to  take 
a  definite  side  and  declare  against  the  King,  as 
Napoleon  would  insist  on  his  doing.  This  was 
against  his  principles  and  the  duties  he  owed  the 
King. 

However,  I  was  still  in  two  minds  and  thought 
myself  bound  to  make  the  offer  to  my  parents  to 
stay  with  them,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Bavarian  Minister,  Herr  von  Bray,  who  was  one  of 
our  great  friends.  He  wrote  to  me  that,  knowing 
I  was  debating  the  question  of  going,  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  warn  me  that,  in  view  of  his  relations 
with  the  French  Minister,  M.  de  la  Forest,  he  could 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
exposing  myself  by  remaining ;  that  Napoleon  was 
as  much  exasperated  with  me  as  he  was  with  my 
brother,  and  that  he  begged  and  besought  me  not 
to  postpone  my  departure  any  longer. 

This  letter  I  sent  on  to  my  parents,  asking  them 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  I  must  do. 

My  father  told  me  to  go,  and  wait  at  the  first 
locality  where  I  should  be  in  safety  till  he  had 
obtained  for  myself  and  my  husband  passports  and 
safe  conducts  from  Napoleon.  The  latter  was  now 
marching  on  Berlin. 

My  mother  likewise  wrote  tj^at  I  ought  to  go,  but 
advised  me  at  the  same  time  that  neither  she  nor 
my  father  could  give  me  any  pecuniary  assistance. 

Unhappily  I  cannot  doubt  that  my  mother  took 
advantage  of  this  crisis  and  the   time  that  followed 
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to  alienate  my  father's  affections  from  me.  Political 
opinions  carried  much  weight  with  him  ;  he  held  to 
those  of  his  day,  could  see  no  safety  for  Prussia  save 
in  an  alliance  with  France,  believed  Napoleon  would 
agree  to  one  and  looked  upon  all  who  were  not 
entirely  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  as  enemies  of 
the  country. 

I  resolved  then  to  accompany  my  husband,  and 
this  departure  of  mine,  inevitable  though  it  was, 
always  remained  a  theme  for  reproaches  with  my 
mother,  which  she  never  ceased  to  make  the  most 
of  with  my  father. 

My  mother  was  unwilling  to  leave  little  Ludwig 
to  my  charge.  She  had  in  her  hands  a  deed  executed 
between  Ludwig  and  August,  whereby  whichever 
should  survive  undertook  to  pay  to  his  deceased 
brother's  children  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  thalers.  In 
Ludwig's  will,  a  copy  of  which  was  appended  to  the 
deed  in  question,  he  appointed  M.  de  Royer  and 
myself  guardians  of  his  children,  leaving  it  to  us  to 
name  a  third  guardian  to  take  charge  of  pecuniary 
matters.  We  selected  Herr  von  Deiderichs,  Privy 
Councillor  of  Justice,  a  choice  which  the  King  con- 
firmed, giving  Ludwig  and  Blanche  the  surname  of 
Wildenbruch. 

My  mother  declaring  she  wished  to  keep  Ludwig 
and  Blanche,  I  had  to  give  them  up  to  her;  I 
left  my  poor  little  ward  Malvina  in  charge  of  her 
nurse  and  Adolphe  de  Caraman  in  that  of  MM.  de 
Royer  and  Moliere,  until  his  father  should  have 
resolved  on  his  lot.  By  his  decision  Adolphe  left 
Berlin  soon  after  we  did  for  Paris. 

It  was  on  1 8th  October,  after  the  receipt  of  news 
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that  the  French  Army  was  drawing  near  Berlin,  that 
I  went  to  rejoin  the  Court  at  Stettin. 

How  mournful  were  the  farewells  I  took  of  my 
parents  and  my  peaceful  home !  And  yet  I  was 
very  far  from  supposing  that  long  years  were  to 
separate  us.^ 

I  took  with  me  only  such  persons  as  I  positively 
needed.  Amongst  them  was  Pauline  Ndale,  who 
had  returned  two  days  before  my  departure  from 
travelling  in  England  and  France.  M.  de  Brancion 
also  went  with  us. 

Excitement  of  the  most  sombre  caste  reigned  in 
Berlin ;  all  who  had  the  means  took  to  flight ; 
travelling  carriages  were  invariably  pursued  by  the 
hootings  of  scoundrels  and  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
which  was  very  ill-disposed  and  already  guided  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  victorious  army  now  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer. 

A  little  before  Schwedt,  at  a  posthouse  where  we 
changed  horses,  two  coaches  drove  off  just  as  we 
arrived.  It  was  the  King,  we  were  told,  and  the 
Duke  of  Coburg. 

We  rested  a  few  hours  at  Schwedt ;  my  mother 
was  born  and  brought  up  there ;  I  wrote  her  a  letter 
from  the  room  which  her  father  had  occupied. 

The  thought  that  we  had  escaped  the  pain  of 
seeing  Napoleon  and  the  troops,  at  whose  hands 
my  brother  had  perished,  was  a  solace  to  my  grief. 

After  a  host  of  adventures  we  arrived  on  the 
20th  at  Stettin,  where  I  found  an  invitation  from  the 
Princesses   to  join   them  in  the  house  just  vacated 

1  The     Radziwill    family     did    not    return    to    Berlin    till    22nd 
December  1809. 
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by  the  Queen,  who  had  left  that  morning  to  meet 
the  King  at  Ciistrin.  The  Grand- Duchess  of  Weimar 
and  the  Princess  of  Orange  came  to  greet  me  with 
/  a  very  agitated  mien,  and  took  me  to  see  the  Princess 
Wilhelm,  who  was  indisposed.  Then  they  said  to 
me  :  **  Well  now,  guess,  Luise,  what  we  have  done 
this  morning  ?  "  I  racked  my  brains  to  no  purpose  : 
"  We  have  had  Lombard  arrested  !  " — ''  What  ?  Why  ? 
What  has  occurred  ? "  ^ 

I  stared  at  Marianne,  who  looked  as  if  she  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  step  as  little  as  I  did.  The 
Grand-Duchess  Marie  and  Mimi  were  still  much 
preoccupied  with  the  affair.  They  told  me  "  that 
everybody,  the  people  even  included,  was  greatly 
irritated  against  Lombard  ;  that  they  openly  declared 
him  to  be  a  traitor,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  him 
thus  in  contact  with  the  Prince  Royal  and  the  King's 
children  ; "  adding  that,  after  consulting  among  them- 
selves, they  had  gone  to  see  the  Queen  at  her  /ever. 
They  had  found  her  in  the  very  act  of  reading  to 
Lombard  a  letter  she  had  just  received  from  the 
King,  asking  her  to  follow  him  immediately  to 
Ciistrin.  Lombard  was  himself  to  proceed  there 
with  the  Queen. 

The  Grand-Duchess  Marie  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange  requested  Lombard  to  leave  the  room.  The 
two  Princesses  then  declared  to  the  Queen  that, 
without  loss  of  time,  for  the  safety  of  the  State  and 
her  children,  the  Queen  must  have  Lombard  put 
under  arrest.     She  protested,  alleging  the  confidence 

^  Haugwitz,  Beyme  and  Lombard  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council, 
having  acquired  by  degrees  a  notable  ascendancy  over  the  King's 
mind. 
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the  King  reposed  in  him,  the  impossibility  of  proving 
anything  against  Lombard  and  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  step  without  His  Majesty's  consent;  but 
nothing  would  induce  the  two  Princesses  to  abandon 
their  demand.  Eventually  they  had  their  way  with 
the  Queen,  representing  to  her  that  after  her  departure 
no  one  would  protect  Lombard  against  the  furious 
populace  waiting  for  him  to  go  by. 

This  last  point  constrained  the  Queen  to  agree, 
and  she  herself  warned  Lombard  that  his  personal 
safety  required  him  to  proceed  to  the  guard-house 
under  an  escort  to  protect  him  from  insult. 

Lombard  could  not  conceive  the  meaning  of  what 
he  heard.  He  was  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  chamberlain  on  service,  and  afterwards  to  the 
military  authorities,  who  were  ordered  to  keep  him 
under  surveillance  pending  the  King's  reply. 

The  Queen's  orders  were  carried  out  half-heartedly ; 
such  papers  as  Lombard  had  upon  him  were  seized, 
and  those  found  in  his  room  were  sent  to  Ciistrin ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prove  his  supposed  relations 
with  the  French  Cabinet.  In  time  these  suspicions 
died  away  and  he  was  left  unmolested.  Lombard 
was  in  despair  and  broken-hearted  to  have  fallen  so 
suddenly  from  a  position  of  intimate  favour  into  the 
deepest  disgrace. 

I  could  make  nothing  of  this  precipitate  action, 
and  I  feared  the  Princesses  had  exposed  the  Queen 
and  themselves  to  well-merited  reproaches.  The 
King's  answer  was  long  in  coming,  and  events  followed 
so  fast  on  each  other's  heels  that  we  parted  from  each 
other  at  Stettin  without  knowing  what  was  to  be 
Lombard's  fate. 
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I  learned  subsequently  that  the  King  had  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Colberg  for  his  own  safety  and  to  join 
him  later  on  in  Prussia,  if  the  King  remained  there. 
The  Queen  encountered  Count  Hardenberg  between 
Stettin  and  Ciistrin,  and  took  him  with  her  in  her 
coach  to  the  King. 

On  20th  October  the  Princess  Wilhelm  and  I  went 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Brunswick, 
first  wife  of  the  deceased  King,  who  was  confined, 
I  believe,  for  thirty  years  at  Stettin  on  account  of 
misconduct.  Age  and  misfortunes  had  not  cured  her. 
She  still  retained  all  the  flightiness  of  her  youth, 
spoke  with  foolish  inconsequence  of  her  past,  and  of 
her  lot  with  such  intemperance  of  language  as  made 
a  most  unfortunate  impression  on  all  who  heard  her. 

The  Princess  had  plenty  of  wit  and  originality, 
but  so  little  sense  and  good  feeling  it  was  pitiful  to 
see  a  woman  of  her  rank  and  age  fallen  so  low.  I  was 
particularly  grieved  for  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
York,  who,  never  having  seen  her,  knew  nothing^of  her 
mother  but  her  faults,  which  she  deemed  exaggerated. 

The  Princesses  had  orders  to  go  to  Dantzig  to 
await  news  of  the  King,  who  had  proceeded  with  the 
Queen  to  Graudenz.  1  hoped  to  receive  news  of  my 
father,  and,  following  our  arrangements  with  him,  we 
resolved  to  stay  on  at  Stettin  to  the  last. 

I  went  back  once  more  to  see  the  Princess 
Elisabeth.  The  two  Ministers,  Count  Schulenburg- 
Kohnert  and  Baron  von  Stein,  supped  with  us  at  her 
house.  The  Princess  talked  in  an  incredibly  gay  and 
frivolous  vein  of  the  events  that  had  led  to  her 
being  at  Stettin.  She  recalled  having  known  Count 
Schulenburg  as  a  young  officer,  and  was  trying  to 
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remember  when  she  had  last  seen  him.  The  Count 
hesitated  and  stammered.  "  Ah  !  yes,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  know  now  ;  it  was  you  were  in  command  of  the 
body-guard  that  escorted  me,  when  I  was  conveyed 
to  the  Fortress." 

Count  Schulenburg  enjoyed  a  certain  share  of 
consideration  at  the  present  moment.  He  had  left 
Berlin  after  us  with  the  regimental  depots.  He 
represented  himself  as  having  saved  all  the  military 
stores.  He  made  the  most  of  the  sort  of  unofficial 
command  he  had  been  given,  though  he  had  quitted 
the  army  as  a  Sub-Lieutenant  and  had  never  been 
employed  except  on  administrative  duties.  He  struck 
us  as  absurd  enough  in  his  self-importance. 

On  his  arrival  at  Stettin  he  superintended  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  of  the  Princesses  and  young 
Princes.  On  his  own  authority  he  nominated  the 
Princess  von  Solms  (the  Queen's  sister)  Surintendent 
of  the  King's  children.  This  gave  her  the  privilege 
of  travelling  and  lodging  with  them,  and  consequently 
being  better  served  than  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Many  refugees  arrived  from  Berlin  before  the 
entry  of  the  French  army,  among  others  the  Russian 
Minister  and  several  other  diplomats.  The  Grand- 
Duchess  Marie  was  persuaded  to  abandon  her  plan 
of  following  the  Royal  Family.  Napoleon  had  been 
to  Weimar,  and  the  Duchess  had  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  alleviate  the  cruel  fate  of  the  duchy  and 
the  town  of  Weimar,  which  had  been  devoted  to 
pillage.^      The    Duke   was    then    in    the    service   of 

^  On  15th  October,  the  morrow  of  the  day  on  which  the  two  Battles 
of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt  were  fought,  the  victor  arrived  at  Weimar,  fully 
determined  to  manifest  his  wrath,  for  Napoleon  was  aware  that  the 
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Prussia,  which  exasperated  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
only  to  the  Duchess's  presence  of  mind  that  the 
country  now  owed  its  very  existence. 

The  family  of  Weimar  was  afraid  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Marie  might  compromise  the  respite  so 
hardly  won  by  joining  the  Royal  Family  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Russia  as  she  proposed. 

Regretfully  she  parted  from  us  and  set  out  for 
Schleswig,  where  the  Princess  of  Orange  was,  together 
with  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  widow 
of  a  few  months'  standing  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  very  seriously  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Auerstadt,  had  been  carried  at  his  desire 
to  Ottensen,  where  he  died. 

All  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  quitted 
Stettin,  but  we  stayed  on  there  till  the  27th,  all  the 
time  expecting,  and  fearing,  news  from  my  father. 
On  the   28th  my  husband  had   confirmation  of  the 

Duke  had  rallied,  himself  and  his  contingent,  to  the  side  of  Prussia. 
Backed  by  Goethe's  advice,  the  Duchess  Luise  of  Weimar  (born  Princess 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt),  left  alone  at  the  Schloss,  called  up  all  her  spirit 
and  made  it  her  duty  to  receive  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  her  stair- 
case and  address  some  words  of  welcome  to  him.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Madam,"  was  the  only  answer  Napoleon  vouchsafed  at  the  time,  fixing 
an  angry  look  on  the  Duchess.  But  the  latter,  never  losing  countenance, 
managed  little  by  little  to  appease  the  autocrat.  The  next  day  the 
Duchess  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  a  more  friendly  nature, 
which  lasted  over  an  hour.  It  took  place  in  the  recess  of  the  first 
window  (which  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  curious)  to  the  right  of  the 
second  salon  of  the  Imperial  suite.  The  Duchess  succeeded  by  her 
diplomatic  tact  in  saving  her  country  from  pillage  (this  had  already 
been  ordered)  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  Duke  should  quit  the  army 
and  dissociate  himself  from  Prussia.  The  Duke,  who,  after  the  rout, 
along  with  his  contingent,  followed  the  broken  remains  of  the  King's 
army,  was  difficult  to  find  ;  already  dissatisfied  for  some  time  past 
with  Frederick  William's  policy,  he  readily  submitted  to  the  sacrifice 
NapQleon  demanded  of  him,  after  first  securing  the  King's  consent. 
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rumours  that  had  been  current  since  the  day  before, 
that  the  Prince  von  Hohenlohe's  corps  was  moving 
on  Stettin,  pursued  by  a  French  army.  Soon  wounded 
men  began  to  be  brought  into  the  town,  and  my 
husband  went  to  question  them.  He  learned  that 
fighting  was  going  on,  and  that  in  all  probability  a 
decisive  action  would  take  place  near  Prenzlau. 

Stettin  was  untenable ;  in  an  hour's  time  we  were 
on  the  road.  I  was  informed  that  my  brother  August 
was  with  Prince  Hohenlohe's  force.  I  left  a  letter 
for  him  in  the  house  I  was  leaving,  and  where  they 
were  preparing  quarters  for  him. 

We  travelled  all  night  and  only  about  midday 
arrived  at  Coslin,  where  Mimi,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  their  children  had  halted  in  order  to  be  within 
easier  reach  of  news.  The  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  on  to  Dantzig. 

Herr  von  Sartoris,  who  was  at  that  time  Resident 
Minister  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Berlin,  had 
accompanied  the  Court  to  Stettin  and  Coslin,  whence 
the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  him  back — that  is  to 
say,  Herr  von  Sartoris  agreed  to  his  proposal  to 
go  to  Berlin,  to  find  out  if  Napoleon  would  be 
disposed  to  restore  him  his  States  of  Fulda,  which  the 
Emperor  had  agreed  to  accept  as  indemnity.  This 
struck  us  as  hardly  likely  and  hardly  worthy  of  the 
Prince. 

I  spent  twenty-four  hours  at  Coslin  with  Mimi, 
— a  time  of  comfort  and  consolation.  She  is  so 
perfectly  kind  and  so  much  genuine  feeling  lies  hid 
under  her  apparent  coldness  that  these  were  the  first 
moments  of  calm  and  happiness  I  had  enjoyed  since 
our  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune. 
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But  meantime  alarming  news  was  spreading 
abroad  ;  we  had  to  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  Coslin 
and  make  for  Dantzig.  On  our  reaching  Stolp  that 
evening,  my  husband  found  a  letter  brought  by 
estafette,  which  he  opens.  .  .  .  To  my  utter  terror, 
the  one  I  had  written  to  my  brother  August  falls  out 
on  to  the  floor !  .  .  .  I  thought  for  the  first  moment 
he  had  met  the  same  fate  as  Ludwig ! 

It  was  a  letter  from  our  host  at  Stettin,  with  the 
news  that  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  had  signed  a 
capitulation  for  his  army-corps  after  a  defeat  near 
Prenzlau  ;  that  my  brother,  after  fighting  to  the  last, 
had  been  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Berlin.  The 
surrender  of  Stettin  was  expected,  as  the  army  was 
abandoning  the  place  and  the  garrison  did  not  feel 
itself  strong  enough  to  stand  a  siege.  We  had  heard 
the  contrary  from  all  such  as  were  qualified  to  judge. 

From  this  time  on  one  piece  of  cowardice  followed 
another !  All  sense  of  honour  had  forsaken  us,  and 
a  spirit  of  bewilderment  seized  the  unfortunate  de- 
fenders of  our  strongholds  ;  alas !  there  were  only  a 
few  exceptions.  Sometimes  it  seemed  all  a  hideous 
dream  ;  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  so  much 
glory  won  by  my  ancestors  was  in  an  instant  brought 
to  naught  in  so  humiliating  a  fashion  ! 

We  must  needs  pursue  our  journey.  The  road 
was  almost  blocked  with  fugitives  ;  chance  encounters 
of  coaches  halted  side  by  side  kept  bringing  us  in 
contact  first  with  one,  then  with  another  party  of  our 
acquaintances.  At  Stettin  I  had  noticed  General 
von  Phull,  who  was  following  the  King  like  ourselves. 
I  had  been  moved  at  meeting  with  him ;  he  was 
my  brother's  friend  ;  but  he  was  unable,  like  so  many 
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others,  to  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  mournful 
catastrophe  of  loth  October.  Often  indeed  a  vague 
idea  would  haunt  my  imagination — Ludwig  was  still 
alive  and  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France  ! 
.  .  .  General  von  Phull,  a  man  of  ability  and  highly 
thought  of  as  an  officer,  was  in  despair.  His  chagrin 
was  actually  so  bitter  I  thought  it  had  almost  turned 
his  head.  He  has  gone  mad  since — and  I  cannot 
wonder  at  it. 

Towards  evening  of  the  second  day  we  arrived 
at  Oliva,  only  a  short  way  from  Dantzig.  I  made 
a  halt  there  for  the  night  with  my  children,  while  my 
husband  went  on  before  us  to  Dantzig.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening ;  I  walked  a  long  while  in  the  fine 
garden  of  the  Bishop,  Prince  von  Hohenzollern,  from 
a  height  in  which  the  sea  was  visible.  I  found  the 
King's  children  were  there  with  the  Princess  von 
Solms,  also  Prince  Wilhelm  and  his  wife.  The 
Ministers  had  gone  to  join  the  King  at  Graudenz  ; 
negotiations  for  peace  had  already  been  opened  by 
Herren  von  Lucchesini  and  von  Zastrow,  and  the 
result  was  deemed  so  certain  that  the  parchments 
and  seals  were  sent  for  from  Dantzig. 

Mimi  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  with  their 
three  children.  She  found  a  suitable  house  ;  but  the 
Princess  Wilhelm  was  very  poorly  lodged,  and  I 
excessively  badly,  in  a  merchant's  house,  the  walls 
of  which  had  just  been  newly  whitewashed.  We 
were  all  three  short  of  money ;  our  shifts  and 
economies  often  made  us  laugh.  We  had  hired 
between  us  a  horrible  carriage  for  going  to  visit 
each  other.  I  had  first  tried  to  go  on  foot,  but, 
unused  to  tramping  in  the  mud,  I  got  stogged,  and 
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we  had  to  make  up  our  minds  to  take  a  sort  of 
carriage  called  a  zebray  the  recollection  of  which 
has  often  set  us  laughing  since. 

One  morning  my  door  opened  suddenly  and  an 
officer  was  announced,  Herr  von  Nostitz,  of  the 
Gendarmes,  whom  Ludwig  had  taken  with  him  as 
aide-de-camp  when  he  set  out  to  take  command  of 
his  advanced  guard. 

How  harrowing  was  the  interview  !  So  at  last 
I  was  to  know  everything  \  All  uncertainty,  all  hope 
was  to  be  at  an  end !  It  was  long  before  I  could 
listen  to  the  particulars  he  had  to  tell  me.  Nostitz 
professed  to  have  been  at  Ludwig's  side  throughout ; 
of  all  the  aides-de-camp  told  off  to  carry  his  orders, 
he  alone  was  near  my  brother  up  to  the  final  moment 
when  the  enemy's  squadrons  separated  them. 

Ludwig  refused  to  surrender !  .  .  .  The  man's 
story  was  confused,  and  it  was  evident  that  Herr  von 
Nostitz  had  not  waited  for  the  tragic  end  of  the 
incident  and  had  not  thought  good  to  share  my 
heroic  brother's  fate. 

If  only  Herr  von  Biilow,  who  was  by  way  of 
yielding  to  his  persuasions  to  make  the  campaign 
with  him,  had  accompanied  him,  or  his  old  and 
trusty  chasseur,  Ohrdorff,  assuredly  neither  of  these 
would  have  deserted  him. 

I  was  much  moved  by  the  regrets  Herr  von  Nostitz 
expressed ;  but  in  my  heart  I  could  not  acquit  him 
of  blame,  and  what  he  told  me  threw  little  real  light 
on  the  fatal  issue. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  Ludwig's  daring 
had  carried  him  away  ;  that  he  had  attacked  Lannes, 
who  was  far  superior  to  him  in  strength,  and  that, 
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seeing  the  rout  that  ensued,  he  had  sought  a  voluntary 
death.  I  was  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  account,  and  it  was  only  some  time  afterwards  that 
I  learned  the  mournful  details  I  will  recount  later  on. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  informed  by  Herr  von 
Sartoris  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  resolved  to 
go  with  the  Princess  to  Berlin,  buoying  himself  up 
with  the  hope  of  returning  to  Fulda.  Poor  Mimi 
was  sadly  cast  down. 

The  capitulations  of  Ciistrin  and  Magdeburg, 
which  had  followed  on  that  of  Stettin,  rendered  it 
probable  that  Napoleon  was  moving  on  Dantzig. 
So  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  orders  from  the 
King  to  leave  for  Konigsberg ;  any  hope  of  peace 
from  the  negotiations  in  hand  had  vanished. 

These  ill  tidings  all  hastened  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  decision  to  be  gone.  Poor  Mimi  only 
received  on  the  road  the  news  that  Napoleon  forbade 
either  her  or  the  Prince  to  come  to  Berlin.  They 
stopped  therefore  at  Freienwalde,  and  Mimi  soon 
obtained  permission  from  the  French  authorities  to 
join  her  sister  at  Berlin  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  distance.  He  joined  our 
party  again  at  Konigsberg. 

We  took  the  direction  of  the  Niederung  to  reach 
our  destination.  We  had  to  travel  all  night  by  bad 
roads  and  in  frightful  weather,  keeping  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  houses  of  this  district  struck  us  by  their 
neatness  and  even  elegance.  The  freeholders  of  the 
Niederung  enjoyed  a  degree  of  wealth  that  would 
have  seemed  to  us  incredible  if  we  had  not  ourselves 
seen  the  ease  and  plenty  in  which  they  live. 

It  was  a  worthy  man  inhabiting  one  of  the  prettiest 
i6 
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dwellings  in  the  district  who  escorted  us  on  horseback 
as  far  as  Pillau  ;  refusing  any  present,  he  asked  me  as 
his  sole  reward  to  write  my  name  in  his  pocket-book. 

We  crossed  in  a  heavy  storm  the  branch  of  the 
sea  separating  the  Nehrung  from  Pillau.  I  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Royal  Family  who  had  ever  visited 
Pillau,  and  they  had  illuminated  the  town  and  the 
house  when  I  alighted.  By  nightfall  next  day  we 
were  at  Konigsberg.  The  aspect  of  the  town  made 
a  very  gloomy  impression  on  me.  We  were  all  of 
us  sorry  to  be  going  to  Prussia,  the  climate  so 
alarmed  us. 

However,  the  inhabitants  thronged  everywhere 
to  meet  us  with  a  touching  affection,  and  were  very 
much  better  disposed  than  the  common  people  in  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  The  part  of  the  town  where 
I  stayed  was  depressing,  the  house  of  General  Auer, 
in  which  I  was  lodged,  cold  and  incommodious ;  but 
the  General's  wife  was  a  lady  whom  I  have  re- 
membered ever  since  with  the  utmost  gratitude. 
Her  daughter  was  married  to  Herr  von  Biilow,  the 
same  whose  attachment  to  Ludwig  had  inspired  me 
with  so  much  confidence. 

Pauline  Ndale  found  the  hardships  of  our  flight 
hard  to  bear,  and,  for  all  her  goodness  of  heart, 
afforded  me  no  comfort.  M.  de  Brancion,  in  despair 
to  see  us  at  war  with  France  and  much  preoccupied 
with  his  own  health,  was  only  another  hindrance. 
Both  thought  only  of  how  to  get  back  to  Berlin,  a 
consummation  that  every  day  became  more  im- 
probable. All  communication  was  interrupted,  no 
gazette  reached  us  and  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  march  of  events. 
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My  husband  resolved  to  start  for  Warsaw  to 
procure  a  supply  of  money,  of  which  we  were 
absolutely  destitute,  the  funds  which  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Marie  had  lent  us  running  short. 

The  day  after  his  departure  my  son  Wilhelm  fell 
seriously  ill.  It  was  hospital  fever,  from  which  hun- 
dreds of  people  had  lately  been  dying  at  Konigsberg. 

I  was  informed,  moreover,  that  Napoleon,  instead 
of  marching  on  Dantzig,  had  seized  Warsaw,  after 
first  making  a  feint  on  Posen  .  .  .  that  he  was  en- 
couraging the  Poles  in  a  hope  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland  and  that  all  were  arming. 

My  husband  never  got  to  Warsaw ;  Napoleon 
was  there  already.  Anton  arrived  back  on  2nd 
December,  to  find  Wilhelm  dying!  .  .  .  For  fifty 
days  we  nursed  the  poor  boy,  day  and  night. 
Eighteen  of  them  he  was  delirious !  At  last,  about 
Christmas,  we  dared  to  hope  again. 

At  this  time  Herr  Stagemann  was  allowed  to 
come  and  join  the  King  in  order  to  open  negotiations 
for  the  Bank  and  other  administrative  purposes.  It 
was  through  him  I  had  the  first  news  from  my  parents 
and  Berlin.  My  brother  August,  now  a  prisoner, 
was  with  them,  but  his  letters,  which  the  French 
authorities  had  only  allowed  to  be  transmitted  open, 
contained  no  details.  There  was  no  question  now  of 
passport  or  return  for  me ;  nor  did  my  parents  send 
me  any  supplies  of  money.  My  mother  had  per- 
suaded my  father  that  he  ought  to  keep  back  the 
allowance  he  made  me  and  save  it  up  against  my 
return. 

Meantime,  we  were  face  to  face  with  destitution, 
for  all  communication  with  Warsaw  was  cut  off. 


CHAPTER   X 
(1807) 

Gneisenau ;  his  account  of  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand's  death — Flight 
to  Memel— Eylau — The  Minister  Stein  and  his  colleagues  leave 
the  King  —  Napoleon  offers  peace  —  Question  of  Poland  — 
Alexander  at  Memel — Friedland— Interview  of  Tilsit— Recall  of 
von  Stein— Mission  of  Prince  Wilhelm  to  Paris 

The  year  1807  opened  with  a  brief  moment  of  joy 
which  the  news  of  a  victory  won  at  Pultusk  afforded 
us.  Our  spirits  revived,  and  the  dinner  the  King 
gave  for  the  New  Year  was  a  trifle  less  mournful. 

The  Queen  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  nervous 
fever,  which  had  brought  the  King  back  to  her  side 
on  receipt  of  the  news.  He  came  to  see  me,  and 
it  was  in  front  of  Ludwig's  portrait,  which  I  had 
brought  away  with  me,  that  we  met !  The  King 
was  much  moved,  and  gazed  at  the  picture  more  than 
once  with  so  melancholy  an  expression  that  any 
vestiges  of  resentment  I  still  cherished  in  my  heart 
were  quickly  dissipated. 

The  visitors  in  the  regular  habit  of  coming  to  see 
us  were :  the  Minister  of  State,  Baron  von  Stein, 
my  brother's  friend,  General  the  Count  von  Goltz, 
who  had  been  employed  diplomatically — among 
other  missions  he  had  been  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Count  von  Schulenburg  was  also 
among  the  number. 
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All  these  gentlemen  were  dissatisfied.  The 
King  had  borne  a  grudge  against  Herr  von  Stein 
ever  since  the  Memorial.  Herr  von  Schulenburg 
was  for  winning  influence  for  himself,  but  could  not 
succeed.  The  King  was  aware  of  all  he  had  done 
amiss  at  Berlin,  which  we  were  not.  Count  von 
Goltz,  clever,  well  educated  and  possessed  of  more 
feeling  than  he  cared  to  show,  had  a  highly  ironical 
way  of  speaking  and  judging  which  kept  all  who 
knew  him  only  from  the  outside  at  a  distance. 

It  was  at  this  time  Herr  von  Stein  made  me 
acquainted  with  von  Gneisenau,  Major  in  a  battalion 
of  Fusiliers  which  had  formed  part  of  my  brother's 
advanced  guard. 

He  was  the  first  to  tell  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  Prince  von  Hohenlohe's  enemy, 
"  had  asked  the  latter  for  troops  the  withdrawal  of 
which  had  weakened  my  brother's  advanced  guard  "  ; 
that  the  desertion  of  the  Saxon  troops  under  General 
von  Bevilaqua  had  made  my  brother's  position  very 
desperate  ;  that  he  had  been  quite  awake  apparently 
to  his  danger,  but  nevertheless  tried  to  keep  up  his 
men's  spirits ;  that  at  midday  he  was  still  hoping  to 
be  relieved. 

Herr  von  Gneisenau  was  then  unaware  of  what  I 
learned  subsequently,  that  on  the  night  of  Qth-ioth 
October  my  brother  at  the  Castle  of  Rudolstadt  was 
receiving  hourly  dispatches  which  left  him  in  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  of  Lannes'  corps  was  opposed 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  done  for,  if  reinforcements 
were  not  sent. 

Ludwig  sent  to  warn  Prince  von  Hohenlohe  of 
the   small   amount   of  confidence  he  reposed  in  the 
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Saxon  troops.  Yet  he  had  done  everything  to  win 
them  over,  and  I  always  supposed  they  were  devoted 
to  him.  We  had  had  letters  from  Dresden  describ- 
ing how  my  brother,  seeing  them  grumbling  on  the 
road,  had  dismounted  and  made  the  march  on  foot, 
sending  away  his  horses.  .  .  .  Everywhere  his  men 
loved  him.  How  could  they  fail  to  love  one  so 
lovable,  so  noble  a  man,  and  so  brave  a  soldier  ? 

He  spent  the  whole  night  receiving  reports, 
sending  out  aides-de-camp,  improvising  on  the  piano, 
or  conversing  with  the  Princess  von  Rudolstadt,  a 
woman  of  great  distinction  who  had  conceived  a 
great  liking  for  him.  She  could  see  that  at  each 
report  Ludwig  found  his  position  more  perilous ;  the 
chords  he  struck  grew  more  and  more  tragic,  and 
his  playing  expressed  the  despair  that  was  mastering 
his  spirit. 

About  daybreak  Ludwig  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away  from  Rudolstadt.  As  he  passed  through 
the  outer  gate,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  cast  a  last 
look  at  the  hospitable  castle  where  he  had  spent  his 
last  night.  The  Princess  saw  him  go  with  pain  and 
grief  and  a  strong  conviction  that  a  sad  fate  awaited 
him,  so  firmly  was  he  persuaded  of  this  himself. 

When  he  inspected  his  force,  my  brother  had  no 
doubt  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  unless 
the  reinforcements  he  was  waiting  for  were  quickly 
on  the  spot.  He  sent  Victor  de  Caraman,  then  an 
officer  of  artillery  on  his  staff,  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  report  the  danger  in  which  the  advanced 
guard  stood,  that  a  reinforcement  of  strength  seemed 
to  him  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  situation  and  that 
he  would  endeavour  meantime  to  hold  his  ground. 
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He  received  also  a  letter  from  me,  which  he 
glanced  through ;  he  made  all  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions, and  at  last  the  attack  began.  Colonel  von 
Gneisenau  further  saw  him  several  times  issue  orders, 
encourage  his  troops  and  impatiently  await  the 
reinforcements  he  had  asked  for. 

At  last,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Caraman  returned ; 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  written  in  his  tablets  : 
*'  Try  to  maintain  your  post  till  one  o'clock  and  we 
will  come  to  your  help."  This  was  good  news  and 
revived  his  hopes. 

He  hurried  from  rank  to  rank  to  inform  the  men, 
encouraging  them  to  pin  their  faith  on  the  succour  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  bringing  them.  Ludwig 
defended  his  position  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  him. 
He  was  still  fighting  at  two  o'clock!  .  .  .  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  sent  out  aides-de-camp  to  meet 
the  reinforcements  so  eagerly  expected.  .  .  .  No 
one  came  ;  they  left  this  noble  and  valorous  Prince  to 
perish  !  .  .  .  And  then,  then  they  dared  to  accuse 
him  of  having  provoked  his  fate  !  .  .  . 

About  half-past  two  all  hope  of  succour  was 
abandoned !  .  .  .  the  Saxons  deserted  him  .  .  .  the 
lines  were  breaking  everywhere  .  .  .  the  rout 
was  become  general !  .  .  .  Alone,  forsaken  by  all 
his  companions,  my  brother  now  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  squadron  of  Hussars — formerly 
Chamborant's  Hussars.  He  hoped,  so  it  appears, 
to  save  himself  by  the  speed  of  his  mount  (with  his 
hat  he  covered  the  medal  of  the  Order  he  wore,  to 
escape  recognition  by  his  pursuers),  he  leapt  a  hedge, 
his  horse  fell  and  bolted.  .  .  .  Ludwig  was  left  dis- 
mounted in  the  deep  lanes,  where  he  was  surrounded 
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by  the  Hussars.  An  officer  of  that  regiment,  they 
say,  recognized  him  and  offered  him  quarter ;  but 
Ludwig  only  answered  by  parrying  the  blows  that 
began  to  rain  on  him. 

A  musket  shot  had  already  wounded  him,  and 
soon  he  fell  lifeless,  at  the  very  spot  where  I  have 
had  his  monument  raised,  near  Saalfeld. 

It  was  to  the  church  of  Saalfeld  he  was  carried. 
His  order,  his  sword,  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
me  a  few  hours  before,  were  conveyed  to  Napoleon. 

Many  French  visited  Saalfeld  to  see  Ludwig 
again  and  took  away  locks  of  his  hair.  He  lay 
buried  there  till  1813. 

Little  by  little  I  gathered  all  these  details  from 
Gneisenau,  from  the  Princess  Rudolstadt's  letters  to 
her  sister  Marianne ;  at  a  later  date,  from  Victor  de 
Caraman  and  several  of  my  brother's  people.-^ 

It  was  at  Konigsberg  I  heard  of  Count  von 
Schmettau's  death.     He  had  been  wounded  at  Jena 

^  The  Princess  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  after  his  fall 
her  brother  was  attacked  by  a  Quartermaster  named  Guindey,  of  the 
loth  Hussars,  and  that  thereupon  a  hand-to-hand  duel  began  between 
the  Prince  and  this  man.  "  Surrender,  Colonel,"  cried  Guindey,  supposing 
that  to  be  his  rank.  "  Victory  or  death,"  answered  Ludwig  Ferdinand, 
drawing  his  sword  and  delivering  a  shrewd  blow.  He  sold  his  life  dearly. 
Like  a  true  first-born  of  Mars,  the  Prince  was  endowed  with  a  reckless 
daring  beyond  belief.  It  needed  no  less  than  six  sabre  cuts, — four  in 
the  head,  one  in  the  chest,  another  in  the  right  arm  (report  of  Surgeon 
Gallernat)  to  bring  down  this  soldier  of  unrivalled  gallantry.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  granted  the  Cross  of  Honour  to  Guindey,  adding  : 
"  I  should  have  made  him  a  commissioned  officer  if  he  had  brought  the 
Prince  to  me  ahve."  "  It  was  not  my  fault,"  replied  Guindey,  pointing 
to  his  wol:^nd  ;  "  I  can  assure  you  he  was  not  of  the  temper  to  surrender." 
The  letter  referred  to  above  by  the  Princess  was  found  on  the  body, 
pierced  by  a  sabre  thrust  and  stained  with  the  gallant  Prince's  blood. 
The  identical  letter  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris.    We  give  a  facsimile  of  it. 
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and  carried  to  Weimar.  His  condition  was  not 
considered  dangerous,  and  the  Duchess  saw  that  he 
was  well  nursed. 

The  entry  of  the  French  into  Weimar  was  the 
signal  for  an  anxious  time  at  first ;  pillage  was  going 
on  and  everything  in  utter  disorder.  The  house 
where  Count  von  Schmettau  lay  was  much  exposed 
to  danger,  and  marauders  were  threatening  to  break 
in  the  door.  Fear  of  being  made  prisoner  led  the 
Count  to  take  a  desperate  resolve ;  he  leapt  out  of 
the  window,  hurting  himself  grievously.  The  Duchess 
then  had  him  removed  to  the  Schloss,  where  he  died 
a  few  days  afterwards.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  of  his  sad  end. 

Soon  after  this  Pauline  Neale  received,  I  have 
forgotten  in  what  way,  news  from  Berlin  to  the  effect 
that  my  brother  August  (a  prisoner  on  parole,  living 
with  his  parents)  had  been  taken  to  France.  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  about  his  ultimate  fate. 

I  had  sent  news  of  us  by  way  of  Copenhagen 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Hamburg  newspapers  under 
fictitious  names  which  my  parents  could  easily  guess. 
I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  this  device 
of  mine  had  succeeded,  and  my  parents  regularly 
used  the  same  means  of  telling  us  they  were  well  and 
were  reassured  as  to  August's  fate. 

Napoleon  was  moving  on  Konigsberg.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  suspense,  we  knew  for  certain  we 
must  quit  this  refuge  too.  The  Queen,  despite  her 
extreme  weakness  after  the  nervous  fever  she  had  just 
suffered  from,  had  to  be  carried  to  Memel.  All  the 
Court  made  ready  for  departure.  /  alone  was  to 
remain  behind.     It  was  still  impossible  to  remove  my 
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dear  son,  and   I  was  resolved  to  do  what  my  duty 
commanded. 

It  was  a  cruel  sacrifice  I  laid  on  myself,  for  I  was 
parting  from  all  I  held  dearest — husband,  family, 
friends.  I  was  to  be  left  alone  to  face  Napoleon, 
whose  name  filled  me  with  terror. 

The  King  came  to  see  me  and  take  leave  of  me, 
giving  me  the  Queen's  farewells.  He  urged  me  to 
send  away  Pauline  N^ale  to  Memel.  The  King 
knew  Napoleon  to  be  especially  exasperated  with  her, 
and  he  thought  that  finding  her  with  me  might  add 
to  the  risk  I  was  running.  I  dragged  myself  to  the 
window  to  see  the  Queen  go  by.  Snow  was  falling 
in  heavy  flakes.  She  was  lying  down  in  her  coach 
and  waved  her  hand  to  me  in  farewell. 

My  husband  had  been  present  to  see  her  de- 
parture and  had  watched  her  set  off",  still  so  weak  that 
everybody  was  melted  to  tears  at  the  sight.  Marianne 
and  all  the  others  took  the  road  the  same  morning. 
My  husband  decided,  after  ripe  reflexion,  the  object 
being  not  to  compromise  me  with  Napoleon,  to  go 
into  Galicia  and  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Teplitz,  where 
he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  passports  on  grounds  of 
health.  There  lay  our  only  hope  of  being  reunited. 
Anton  kept  deferring  his  departure  from  hour  to  hour. 

I  had  written  to  Napoleon  to  tell  him  the  reasons 
that  detained  me  at  Konigsberg  and  ask  him  for  a 
guarantee  of  safety  and  permission  to  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  state  of  my  son's  health  should  require — 
after  that  to  proceed  to  Teplitz  for  the  waters. 

The  Princess  von  Solms,  the  Queen's  sister,  also 
decided  to  remain  at  Konigsberg.  On  the  7th 
January,    about  nightfall,    we    were    informed    that 
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Napoleon  was  coming  near,  and  by  noon  next  day 
might  reach  the  town  gates.  My  husband  spent  the 
night  in  packing  his  effects  and  burning  a  part  of  his 
papers  and  mine  which  he  could  not  take  with  him. 
I  lost  at  that  time  a  great  deal  that  was  precious  to 
me.  At  last,  on  the  8th  January,  at  daybreak,  he 
set  out  so  that  he  might  find  the  road  still  open  by 
which  he  had  to  travel.  .  .  . 

My  feelings  were  harrowed  indeed.  ...  I  prayed 
for  a  long  time,  humbling  myself  before  Him  whose 
benefits  I  had  often  forgotten,  and  submitted  myself 
to  the  Divine  will  whose  aid  I  had  implored. 

About  noon  I  heard  a  disturbance  in  the  house  ;  I 
asked  myself  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  fresh 
uproar.  Suddenly  I  caught  my  husband's  voice. 
He  was  with  us  again ! 

On  the  road  to  Tilsit  he  had  met  a  courier  and 
questioned  him  as  to  the  news  he  brought.  The 
dispatches  were  addressed  to  General  Rlichel,  then 
Commandant  of  Konigsberg.  The  man  did  not  know 
the  contents,  but  believed  them  to  be  favourable  to  us. 

Anton  decided  to  ride  back  to  find  out  what  the 
tidings  were,  and  set  off  again  on  his  journey  without 
seeing  us,  supposing  nothing  was  changed  in  our 
situation. 

The  news  surpassed  our  expectations.  A  move- 
ment executed  by  the  Russian  army  blocked 
Napoleon's  further  advance.  He  was  taking  up  a 
position  at  Osterode,  leaving  an  army-corps  to  keep 
Konigsberg  under  observation.  We  breathed  again. 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  like  a  victory ! 

Our  stay  at  Konigsberg  was  very  precarious  ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  barricaded,  every  night  the 
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French  outposts  would  creep  up  and  give  us  alarms  ; 
but  Riichel,  an  eccentric  being,  full  of  vanity  and 
absurd  pretensions,  of  small  ability  and  superficial 
education,  imposed  on  the  enemy  by  his  rhodomon- 
tades.  Every  day  he  had  the  town  gates  manned  by 
the  whole  of  the  very  restricted  number  of  troops  left 
us,  all  in  different  uniforms,  and  in  this  way  per- 
suaded the  enemy  that  Konigsberg  still  possessed  a 
garrison  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  sudden  assault. 

My  parents  succeeded  in  getting  letters  through  to 
me,  and  my  father  ordered  me  to  write  to  Napoleon 
to  ask  him  for  passports  to  enable  us  to  return  to 
Berlin.  I  did  this  accordingly,  and  sent  my  letter  to 
the  King  along  with  those  from  my  parents. 

My  husband  went  himself  to  carry  them  to  Memel, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  same  opportunity  of 
petitioning  the  King  for  his  compatriots,  Herren 
Uminski,  Chlapowski  and  another,  who  had  been 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  serving  with  the 
troops  Napoleon  had  raised  at  Posen.  They  were 
under  sentence  of  death. 

The  King,  at  my  husband  s  behest,  commuted  the 
sentence  into  one  of  imprisonment. 

Anton  asked  for  passports  for  us  at  the  same  time. 
The  King  sent  to  General  Ney  an  officer  of  the 
Bodyguard,  Herr  von  Jagow,  begging  him  to  forward 
my  letter  to  Napoleon.  Ten  days  elapsed  without  an 
answer  and  without  Herr  von  Jagow's  returning  ;  but 
Herr  von  Nesselrode  sent  me  my  passports,  and  I 
thought  the  moment  almost  come  when  I  should  see 
my  parents  again. 

General  Riichel  received  a  letter  from  General 
Colbert,  commanding  the  outposts  that  were  harass- 
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ing  Konigsberg,  in  which  the  latter  wrote  that, 
negotiations  being  opened  between  the  two  Courts 
and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  King  having  arrived 
at  General  Ney's  headquarters,  he  asked  him  to 
meet  him  for  an  interview  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
useless  hostilities. 

Riichel  was  enchanted  at  the  opportunity,  and 
made  a  sort  of  raree-show  of  the  interview  ;  he  made 
a  point,  charlatan  that  he  was,  of  surrounding  himself 
with  officers  of  all  arms  and  uniforms  of  all  the 
regiments  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  at  Konigsberg. 
These  he  took  with  him  in  the  guise  of  members  of 
his  staff. 

The  interview  came  to  nothing.  The  supposed 
**  aide-de-camp  of  the  King  "  was  only  the  bearer  of  my 
letter,  who  was  still  waiting  for  the  answer.  Riichel 
came  back  radiant  from  his  expedition.  He  read  me 
the  report  he  was  sending  of  it  to  the  King.  I 
remember  he  began  his  portrait  of  General  Colbert  in 
these  words  :  **  Er  ist  ein  homme  fin  et  rusd^  schon, 
von  edler  Haltung,  liebenswiirdig,  enfin  eine  espece  von 
Alcibiade  wie  ihn  uns  Wieland  beschreibt."^  All  the 
rest  of  the  report  was  in  the  same  vein.  Riichel 
spoke  French  ill,  but  he  loved  to  speak  it  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  up  French  expressions  at  random 
in  his  dispatches. 

His  report  on  General  Colbert,  extraordinary  as  it 
was,  was  sent  to  the  Tsar  Alexander,  who  was  vastly 
diverted  at  this  specimen  of  style  and  spoke  of  it  to  me 
when  we  met  again  at  Memel. 

^  "  He  is  a  clever,  astute  man,  handsome,  of  fine  presence  and 
amiable  address — in  fact,  a  sort  of  Alcibiades  such  as  Wieland  describes 
him." 
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Meanwhile  the  French  were  advancing  on  Lands- 
berg.  Herr  von  Jagow  was  sent  back  with  the 
verbal  reply  :  ''that  Napoleon  had  no  answer  to  make 
to  my  letter."  I  sent  my  parents  news  of  the  result 
of  my  attempt  by  way  of  Memel  and  Copenhagen. 
The  movements  of  the  armies  forbade  me  to  think 
of  reaching  Galicia,  and  I  was  anxious  to  rejoin  the 
Court  at  Memel. 

On  the  6th  an  action  was  fought  at  Landsberg, 
the  Russian  army  having  united  with  the  remains  of 
ours  commanded  by  General  de  L'Estocq. 

Herren  von  Schulenburg,  von  Stein  and  Count 
von  Goltz  still  continued,  together  with  Herr  von 
Gneisenau  and  some  English  visitors,  to  spend  their 
evenings  at  my  house.  One  day  Herr  von  Stein 
brought  me  all  the  Berlin  newspapers  that  had  been 
received  since  our  departure  and  the  entry  of  the 
French.  I  read  them  out  to  the  company.  In  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  first  I  picked  up,  I  stopped 
short  and  hesitated.  ,  It  said  in  it  that  General  the 
Count  von  Schulenburg  ''had,  on  leaving  the  city, 
left  50,000  new  muskets  in  the  Arsenal,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  cannon  ;  that  Napoleon  had  seized 
these  to  arm  the  Polish  troops  which  he  was  raising 
at  Posen."  I  looked  at  Count  von  Schulenberg  in 
embarrassment.  He  did  not  share  the  feeling  in  the 
least,  and  assured  us  that  "  it  was  utter  falsehood  ; 
that,  before  leaving,  all  arms  had  been  loaded  on 
boats  to  be  conveyed  to  Stettin  and  Schwinemiinde, 
to  be  at  the  King's  disposition."  We  believed  im- 
plicitly whatever  he  told  us,  and  it  was  only  at  Memel 
I  learned  from  the  King  that  the  statement  in  the 
gazette  was  accurately  true. 
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I  went  on  with  my  reading,  and  presently  came 
to  an  account  of  a  Court  held  by  Napoleon  at  the 
Schloss  at  Berlin,  in  which  Count  N^ale  was 
mentioned.  Napoleon  had  asked  him  ''where  his 
daughter  was."  He  told  the  Emperor  she  had 
accompanied  me.  "Well,  if  I  had  caught  her  here, 
I  should  have  had  her  hair  cropped  and  sent  her  to 
Bicetre  for  her  interference  in  having  political 
opinions  and  expressing  them  publicly."  I  was  dumb- 
founded. Pauline  was  half  agitated,  half  flattered  to 
find  herself  so  famous  and  at  the  importance  Napoleon 
attached  to  her  letters.  She  knew  quite  well  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  she  had  never  said  a  word  to  me. 

Her  love  of  travelling  had  brought  her  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  her  father  was  engaged  in 
financial  business.  Pauline  was  very  fond  of  my 
brother  Ludwig ;  excited  and  indignant  at  the  humilia- 
tion of  Prussia  and  the  arrogance  with  which  Napoleon 
treated  us,  she  had  written  to  her  mother  from  Paris 
very  circumstantial  accounts  of  all  that  was  being 
said  as  to  Napoleon's  intentions  with  regard  to 
Prussia,  the  settled  plan  to  crush  that  country,  the 
remarks  made  by  Lucchesini  and  his  friends,  and 
the  unseemly  fashion  in  which  that  Minister  allowed 
himself  to  speak  of  the  Queen.  In  a  word,  Pauline 
had  heard  everything  and  told  everything^  supplement- 
ing her  remarks  with  very  just  and  very  well  expressed 
reflexions,  the  truth  of  which  had  cut  Napoleon  to  the 
quick. 

Pauline,  at  a  date  when  espionage  was  so  openly 
practised,  had  addressed  this  highly  compromising 
letter  to  Berlin  and  had  actually  handed  it  for  trans- 
mission to  Herr  Lucchesini,  whom  she  distrusted.    As 
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might  be  expected,  her  letter  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands. 
Pauline,  on  her  arrival,  learned  that  her  mother  had 
not  received  it,  and  could  easily  guess  its  fate. 

The  newspapers  published  under  the  orders  of 
the  French  authorities  contained  all  the  hostile  in- 
nuendos  invented  against  the  Queen  and  against  my 
brother  Ludwig.  But  no  mention  was  made  of  this 
fact :  when  Napoleon,  at  the  first  Court  he  held  at 
Berlin,  turned  to  the  clergy  and  spoke  to  them  of  the 
Queen,  charging  her  with  the  calamities  she  had 
brought  down  on  Prussia,  one  of  the  Pastors,  old 
Herr  Erman,  answered  him  :  *'  Sire,  we  know  the 
Queen  only  by  her  virtues  and  her  benefactions  " ; 
another,  Herr  Sack,  added  :  '*  She  is  in  our  wives' 
and  daughters'  eyes  the  pattern  of  all  the  virtues." 
Napoleon  was  balked  and  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
them. 

Herr  von  Schulenburg  had  asked  for  the  post  of 
Military  Governor  to  the  Prince  Royal,  but  the  King, 
who  was  aware  of  his  equivocal  behaviour,  refused, 
without  giving  any  explanation  on  the  point.  There- 
upon he  decided  to  return  to  Berlin,  going  by  way  of 
Dantzig,  where  he  had  himself  paid  from  the  Royal 
coffers  eighteen  months'  pension  in  advance ;  so  that, 
when  he  joined  the  service  of  King  Jerome  of  West- 
phalia, he  was  still  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  and  being 
salaried  by  him. 

It  was  a  most  unlooked-for  event  for  us  all  to  see 
an  old  man  and  an  old  servant  who  had  been  loaded 
with  benefits  by  three  Kings  end  so  shamefully ! 

Herr  von  Stein,  seeing  the  King  was  not  em- 
ploying him,  left  us,  not  without  regret ;  he  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  children 
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and  attend  to  estates  he  owned  in  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces. He  was,  as  he  had  been  all  his  life,  devoted 
to  Prussia  and  ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  the  King's 
service.  Seeing  he  inspired  no  confidence  in  his 
Sovereign,  he  did  not  care  to  remain  to  no  purpose. 
The  Count  von  Goltz  the  same. 

On  7th  February  I  spent  the  evening  at  the 
Princess  von  Solms'  with  a  numerous  company,  of 
which  Frau  von  Kriidener  was  always  one.  General 
Rlichel  gave  us  the  details  of  the  action  at  Landsberg 
and  told  us  that,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
General  Bennigsen,  in  command  of  the  Russian 
army,  it  seemed  Napoleon  was  no  longer  moving 
on  Preussisch-Eylau,  where  a  battle  had  been 
expected.  After  returning  home,  I  received  in  the 
night  a  note  from  the  General  announcing  that  the 
engagement  was  fixed  for  next  day.  He  advised 
us  to  get  away  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  did  not  go  to  bed.  I  was  having  everything 
packed  to  start  directly  it  was  daylight,  when  ait 
three  in  the  morning  my  husband  arrived  from 
Memel.  He  had  learned  from  the  King  that  a 
decisive  battle  was  imminent,  and  had  set  off  at 
once  to  urge  our  immediate  departure.  Already  the 
Square  before  the  house  we  occupied  was  crowded 
with  sledges,  bringing  in  Russian  wounded  and  dying, 
and  even  some  who  had  died  on  the  road ;  by  this 
time  the  alarm  was  general  throughout  the  town. 

I  took  leave  of  our  friend  Herr  von  Stein,  of 
Frau  von  Auer  and  her  daughter  Frau  von  Biilow, 
who  was  waiting  for  her  wounded  husband,  and  left 
the  town  with  my  children. 

About   noon    I    saw  through  the  falling  snow  a 
17 
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conflagration  on  the  horizon.  The  postilions  told 
us  it  was  Eylau  burning.  At  five  o'clock  I  reached 
a  wretched-looking  posthouse  at  Schwarzort,  where 
I  decided  to  stay  to  wait  for  my  husband.  He 
arrived  at  two  o'clock.  The  fate  of  the  armies  was 
still  undecided  at  his  departure ;  but  Konigsberg 
was  already  partly  occupied  by  the  Russians,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  retrograde  movement.  Next 
day  we  pursued  our  mournful  pilgrimage  and  after 
travelling  all  the  length  of  the  Nehrung  and  crossing 
the  Haff,  which  was  still  frozen,  but  breaking  into 
cracks,  we  arrived  on  the  tenth  at  Memel  and  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  lodging  prepared  for  us  at  a 
merchant's. 

I  hastened  at  once  to  see  the  Queen,  who  was 
occupying  the  house  of  the  Danish  Consul.  She  was 
radiant  with  satisfaction,  after  seeing  the  Russian 
General,  Count  von  Benckendorff,  who  informed  her 
that  the  Battle  of  Eylau  had  been  decisive ;  and  I 
saw  myself  French  eagles  they  were  carrying  to  the 
King's  quarters.  The  same  evening — evening  of 
the  tenth — we  met  for  tea  at  the  King's.  There  I 
found  General  von  Benckendorff.  The  particulars 
he  gave  me  to  a  large  extent  dashed  our  high  hopes  ; 
he  made  us  understand  that,  although  the  battle  had 
been  won,  the  advantages  of  the  victory  had  been 
thrown  away,  because  Bennigsen  had  not  known 
how  to  utilize  them.  His  irresolution  had  prevented 
an  advance ;  instead  of  this  he  had  fallen  back 
on  Konigsberg. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Memel  Napoleon 
sent  General  Bertrand  to  the  King  offering  him 
favourable   conditions   of  peace ;    Poland   even   was 
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to  be  given  back  to  him  with  a  Constitution  that 
should  safeguard  her  rights,  on  the  sole  stipulation 
of  separating  his  interests  from  those  of  Russia  and 
concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon. 

I  was  in  the  Queen's  closet  when,  on  leaving 
the  King,  Bertrand  had  his  audience  with  her.  Her 
Majesty  knew  nothing  of  what  was  afoot  and  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  the  General's  remarks 
when  he  spoke  to  her  of  her  speedy  return  to 
Berlin  and  his  regret  to  see  her  undertaking  this 
long  journey  at  such  an  unfavourable  time  of  year.  .  .  . 
The  Queen  said  nothing  save  on  indifferent  topics. 
It  was  only  after  General  Bertrand  was  gone  that 
the  King  came  to  inform  her  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  that  were  offered  him. 

I  much  admired  the  King's  loyalty  to  his  engage- 
ments, though  driven  to  the  very  extremities  of  his 
kingdom,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  did 
not  share  this  feeling,  but  considered  he  ought  to 
have  welcomed  peace  at  any  price. 

The  reply  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  to  the  King's 
communication  arrived.  It  was  unfavourable  to 
Napoleon's  proposals ;  the  Tsar  held  that  the  war 
could  be  continued  with  advantage  and  that  the 
Russian  Guard,  now  arrived  on  the  Niemen,  offered 
good  hopes  for  success.  General  von  Kleist  was 
dispatched  to  convey  Alexander's  answer  to  Napoleon. 

After  this  we  enjoyed  several  quiet  weeks.  Peace 
was  still  thought  possible  as  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  attention  was  likewise  directed  to  the  new 
organization  of  Poland.  Herr  von  Voss,  formerly 
Acting  Minister  and  several  employes  in  his  De- 
partment,   being   at    Memel,    were    directed   by   the 
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King  to  propose  plans  to  be  submitted  for  my 
husband's  approval.  He  deemed  them  very  ill-con- 
ceived. One  of  the  employes,  Herr  von  Grunenthal, 
had  fathered  a  project  as  inadmissible  from  the  Poles' 
point  of  view  as  it  was  inappropriate,  in  the  King's 
present  circumstances,  for  submission  to  Napoleon. 

However,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  on 
General  von  Kleist's  return,  and  this  put  an  end  to 
all  such  discussions. 

Our  correspondence  with  Berlin  was  now  estab- 
lished on  a  fairly  regular  footing  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen. Hufeland  received  a  letter  from  Johann  von 
Miiller  informing  him  that  he  had  been  recalled  to 
Berlin  to  join  Napoleon,  who  had  announced  to  him 
that  he  was  sending  him  as  Minister  to  King  Jdrome 
of  Westphalia,  but  that  he  had  thereupon  declared  he 
could  only  accept  the  post  on  condition  he  received 
formal  permission  to  quit  the  King  of  Prussia's  service. 
He  had  not  energy  enough  to  refuse  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  so  for  the  second  time  became  the 
victim  of  his  lack  of  courage.  At  the  time  we  were 
leaving  Berlin,  Miiller  was  with  me  ;  he  wished  to 
accompany  us,  so  we  offered  him  the  means  of  doing 
so ;  but  the  poor  man  was  still  undecided  when  the 
moment  came  to  get  into  our  carriages.  He  ended 
by  staying  behind  and  deposited  his  papers  and 
manuscripts,  about  which  his  mind  was  particularly 
exercised,  among  the  archives  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy. 

Finally  he  accepted  the  post  of  Envoy  at  Cassel, 
inconsistent  as  it  was  with  his  principles.  The 
nervous  strain  that  resulted  broke  down  his  health 
and  his  death  was  the  consequence.     A   refusal   on 
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the  part  of  the  King  would  undoubtedly  have  co- 
incided with  his  wishes  ;  but  His  Majesty,  having  no 
adequate  equivalent  to  offer  him,  left  him  to  go  his 
own  way. 

It  was  on  the  evening  following  my  arrival  at 
Memel  that  the  Queen  wrote  me  a  missive  that 
greatly  touched  me,  thanking  me  for  having  followed 
her  to  Memel  and  addressing  me  in  terms  of  warm 
affection. 

With  the  fine  weather  Memel  became  a  pleasant 
and  peaceful  refuge ;  the  war  and  its  mischances 
seemed  thrown  into  a  more  distant  background,  and 
the  little  town,  with  its  pretty  houses  lining  the  sea- 
shore, reminded  us  of  a  season  at  the  baths,  and  to 
some  extent  offered  us  the  enjoyments  of  such  a 
resort. 

The  English,  Swedish  and  Russian  Embassies, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  foreigners  who  dis- 
embarked at  Memel  as  the  only  port  still  open  on  the 
Continent,  constituted  a  fairly  numerous  society,  that 
used  to  meet  of  evenings  either  at  Their  Majesties* 
receptions  or  at  the  Countess  von  Voss's  or  mine. 

On  ist  April  arrived  the  Tsar  Alexander.  The 
King  went  out  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  frontier, 
which  was  quite  close  at  hand.  We  were  commanded 
to  the  King's  dinner ;  I  had  just  made  my  toilet  for 
the  occasion  when  I  received  a  visit  from  the  Tsar. 
He  was  much  moved  on  seeing  me  ;  he  had  shown  a 
great  predilection  for  my  brother  at  the  time  of  his 
stay  in  Berlin.  The  Tsar  spoke  of  him  with  such 
interest  and  so  much  feeling  that  I  was  deeply 
touched. 

The   Tsar   was    accompanied    by    Prince   Adam 
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Czartoryski,  M.  de  Novosllzoff,  one  or  two  aides-de- 
camp and  General  von  Phull.  The  last  named  had 
been  sent  by  the  King  to  St.  Petersburg.  His 
brilliant  talents,  originality  and  high  military  reputation 
interested  the  Tsar,  who  wished  to  give  him  a  post  in 
his  service.  Phull,  a  discontented  man  of  a  morose 
and  headstrong  temper,  accepted  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  never  thinking  that  this  period  of  grievous 
trial  was  hardly  a  time  he  should  have  chosen  to 
desert  his  former  master. 

I  was  terrified  to  see  him  among  the  Tsar's  suite 
and  we  dreaded  the  painful  impression  his  appearance 
there  must  make  on  the  King.  The  latter  did  not 
hide  his  feelings  ;  during  the  dinner  I  often  caught  the 
King's  eyes  fixed  with  a  bitter  gleam  in  them  on 
General  von  Phull. 

We  were  invited  again  for  the  evening  reception  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  Tsar  came  to  spend  the  after- 
dinner  hours  at  my  house,  accompanied  only  by 
General  von  Phull.  He  said  to  me  :  **  I  thank  you 
for  not  having  treated  him  hardly."  I  replied  :  "He 
was  my  brother's  friend,  and  has  always  been  ours  ; 
still  I  cannot  approve  his  desertion  of  his  old  master 
at  so  unhappy  a  time,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  see 
him  wait  for  a  more  propitious  moment  to  leave  us." 

Phull  himself  shared  my  feelings  ;  I  could  see  it  by 
the  sad  look  on  his  face,  and  I  was  convinced  it 
was  only  chagrin  at  the  turn  of  events  that  had  for 
the  moment  stifled  the  sentiment  of  duty  in  his  heart. 
The  Tsar  did  not  give  him  time  to  answer  me,  telling 
me  :  "I  can  promise  you  that  Phull  is  doing  the  King 
better  service  with  me  than  by  remaining  with  him. 
He  will  never  be  employed  so  long  as  the  King  is 
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surrounded  by  men  like  Voss,  Zastrow,  Beyme ; 
moreover,  I  must  own  I  have  no  real  confidence  in 
the  immediate  future  !  All  those  about  the  King  are 
for  peace  with  Napoleon  .  .  .  they  are  Frenchmen  at 
heart  .  .  .  they  want  to  alienate  the  King  from  me." 

I  thought  these  doubts  of  the  Tsar's  unjust,  and  I 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  beyond  a  doubt  the 
King  had  just  given  him  an  unmistakable  proof  of 
loyalty  to  his  engagements,  inasmuch  as,  though 
forced  back  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  his  kingdom, 
he  had  refused  highly  advantageous  conditions  of  peace, 
and  that  meantime  the  King's  advisers  deemed  it 
imprudent  of  him  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Russia  to 
all  the  benefits  he  might  thus  obtain. 

The  Tsar  told  me  in  reply:  "You"  are  right, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  have  come  to  Memel."  He 
stayed  with  us  till  the  hour  of  the  Queen's  tea.  So 
affectionate  was  he,  so  kindly  with  my  children,  so 
friendly  to  my  husband,  so  perfectly  good  natured  and 
engaging,  that  I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  a 
character  so  noble  and  so  open  to  all  lofty  ideas. 

The  Tsar  left  us  on  2nd  April.  Next  day  the 
King  and  Queen  went  with  him  to  be  present  at  the 
passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  Russian  Guards  at 
Jurburg  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

A  few  days  after  news  came  of  the  dismissal  of 
the  two  ministers,  Herren  von  Voss  and  von  Zastrow. 
They  took  ship  for  Copenhagen,  whence  they  returned 
to  their  estates.  They  were  little  regretted,  for  all 
their  talents  as  administrators.  They  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  keenly  interested  in  their  own 
advancement  and  ill-disposed  to  those  sacrifices  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  demanded  and  which 
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all   classes  were  readily  making  out  of  devotion  to 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  the  King  and  Queen 
that  a  fresh  calamity  befell  us. 

A  young  Piedmontese  had  just  arrived,  travel- 
ling by  a  roundabout  route  from  Berlin  to  Memel, 
bringing  letters  for  us  all.  We  were  in  my  drawing- 
room,  all  our  attention  concentrated  on  what  he  was 
telling  us,  when  suddenly  the  urn  standing  on  the 
tea-table  was  upset  and  the  boiling  water  poured  over 
my  little  Loulou,  who  fell  unconscious  on  the  floor. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  protracted  sufferings  for  the 
poor  angel ! 

Remedies  averted  any  immediate  danger ;  but 
nevertheless  I  was  far  from  happy  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  darling  child.  My  brother  Ludwig  had 
loved  Loulou  so  fondly !  He  used  always  to  call  her 
his  little  fiancde  and  in  his  last  letter  to  me  he  had 
written  :  *'  A  kiss  to  my  Loulou  ;  I  shall  soon  be 
coming  to  claim  her ! "  The  phrase  had  made  a 
painful  impression  on  me. 

Among  the  letters  I  had  received  was  one  from 
Royer.  He  told  me  that  my  parents  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  carry  out  my  brother  Ludwigs  last 
wishes — amongst  others,  to  pay  his  creditors  and 
surrender  to  me  the  two  children  I  had  promised  him 
to  bring  up.  My  mother  had  just  put  them  in  charge 
of  M.  and  Mme  Moliere.  Royer,  as  guardian,  made 
representations,  but  to  no  purpose.  More  than  that, 
my  parents  resolved  that,  so  long  as  my  stay  in 
Prussia  lasted,  the  pension  allowed  me  by  my  father 
should  not  be  remitted  to  me. 

We  were  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  penury, 
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all  my  means  of  communication  with  Warsaw  being 
interrupted.     A  new  and  painful  period  began  for  us. 

The  King  had  joined  the  Tsar  Alexander  at  his 
General  Headquarters  at  Bartenstein/  while  the 
Queen  had  gone  to  Konigsberg  to  see  her  sister,  the 
Princess  von  Solms. 

She  made  a  longer  stay  there  than  was  expected, 
and,  to  our  great  regret,  did  not  return  before  nth 
June. 

Count  Hardenberg  had  accompanied  the  King  to 
Headquarters.  He  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Tsar  of  Russia.  In  mid- April  he  summoned 
my  husband  to  Bartenstein  to  give  him  instructions 
to  start  for  Vienna  without  loss  of  time  on  a  mission 
from  the  two  Sovereigns.^ 

On  14th  June  a  Feldjager^  brought  the  Queen 
news  of  the  victory  won  at  Heilsberg  and  we  indulged 
in  an  illusive  vision  of  happiness  that  was,  alas !  of 
but  short  duration.  A  second  messenger  arrived 
from  the  King,  informing  the  Queen  that,  despite 
this  success,  the  French  army  was  advancing. 

The  King,  who  always  spoke  German  with  the 
Queen,  used  always  to  write  to  her  in  French.  He 
remarked  in  his  letter,  after  giving  particulars  of  what 
had  occurred:    *'Voilk  comme  Bennigsen  gagne,  et 

1  On  1 6th  April  King  Frederick  William  in.  proceeded  to  Schippen- 
beil  and  Bartenstein  where  the  Russian  Headquarters  was  established. 
Hardenberg  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  who 
conducted  a  fresh  agreement  between  them  on  26th  April.  The  two 
monarchs  proposed  to  force  the  French  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
reinstate  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  pledging  themselves  not  to  abandon 
hostilities  except  by  common  accord. 

2  Prince  Radziwill  had  been  entrusted  with  negotiations  regarding 
the  Polish  troops  with  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski. 

^  King's  messenger. 
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Napoleon  perd  les  batallles "  (That's  the  way 
Bennigsen  wins  and  Napoleon  loses  battles). 

The  King  arrived  next  day  at  Memel.  I  saw  he 
was  very  anxious  about  the  fate  of  Konigsberg.  .  .  . 
He  thought  everything  was  lost !  .  .  . 

We  did  our  best  to  mitigate  his  gloomy  appre- 
hensions ;  but  he  only  repeated  again  and  again  : 
**  Ein  Unstern  ist  fiir  mich  aufgegangen  !  ^ 

Next  day  Herr  von  Rauch,  King's  Aide-de-Camp, 
brought  tidings  of  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Friedland. 
I  was  going,  in  company  with  the  Princess  Marianne, 
to  see  the  King  when  the  door  of  the  salon  opened  ; 
the  King,  the  Queen,  Count  Hardenberg  and  Herr 
von  Rauch  were  in  the  room.  The  last  wore  a  pale, 
desperate  face.  The  King  addressed  me:  "Nun 
hatte  ich  unrecht  gestern  }  Hat  meine  bose  Ahnung 
mich  getauscht  ?  "  ^ 

All  were  prostrated  with  grief !  .  .  .  Count 
Hardenberg  was  so  cast  down  he  could  hardly 
speak  ;  he  seemed  incapable  of  giving  the  King  advice. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  house  all  the  King's  suite 
was  gathered.  The  ironical  expression  on  General 
Kalckreuth's  face  struck  me  disagreeably.  Alone 
among  all  that  sorrowful  crowd,  he  seemed  indifferent 
to  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  us.  The  Cabinet 
Councillor  Beyme  appeared  to  have  some  heart  and 
hope  left.  All  the  rest  thought  of  nothing  but 
preparations  for  flight  and  the  necessity  of  making 
for  Mitau  or  Riga. 

Beyme  was  alone  in  maintaining  that,  supposing 

^  An  evil  star  has  risen  for  me. 

^  Now,  was  I  wrong  yesterday?     Has  my  dark  foreboding  deluded 
me? 
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Konigsberg  occupied  by  Napoleon,  the  King  had 
still  a  nobler  alternative  left  than  quitting  his  country  ; 
this  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  transports  lying  at 
Libau  to  go  with  what  was  left  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  land  in  Pomerania,  where  troops,  fortresses, 
Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  were  at  the  King's  disposal, 
and  when  all  North  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
would  unite  with  him ;  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family  could  embark  for  Copenhagen,  where  a  very 
friendly  welcome  awaited  us  and  where  we  should  be 
nearer  than  at  Memel  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  plan  struck  me  as  fine,  albeit  rash,  and  I 
cherished  the  hope  it  would  be  adopted  ;  but  so  much 
opposition  was  shown  and  so  many  difficulties  raised 
that  nothing  was  done  beyond  issuing  orders  to  get 
our  travelling  baggage  ready  and  hold  ourselves 
prepared  to  start  at  the  first  word  from  the  King. 

When  I  awoke  next  mornino-  it  was  to  hear  that 
our  baggage  was  ordered  away,  while  our  coaches 
were  to  be  packed  so  that  they  might  follow  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

I  hurried  to  the  Queen's,  and  with  her  and  the 
King  we  went  to  gather  any  news  that  should  reach 
us  by  way  of  the  Nehrung. 

On  reaching  the  Mole,  we  saw  on  the  farther 
shore,  on  top  of  the  dunes,  a  crowd  of  people  and 
every  sign  of  excitement.  Our  people  were  sent 
over  to  find  out  the  reason  and  reported  that  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  army  the  hospitals  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  wounded  and  sick  who  lay  there, 
all  having  preferred  to  tramp  on  foot  to  Memel  to 
seek  succour  and  refuge. 

We  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separated  us 
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from  these  unfortunates — to  see  what  a  heart-rending 
spectacle  !  Many  unhappy  beings  were  stretched  dead 
at  our  feet,  or  lay  dying  before  our  eyes  ;  others  were 
hobbling  on  crutches,  with  legs  or  arms  amputated, 
the  wounds  hardly  dressed  at  all.  A  hussar  of  the 
Russian  Guard,  quite  a  veteran  in  appearance, 
whom  I  questioned  as  to  his  hurt,  opened  his  cloak 
with  a  great  show  of  indifference  and  showed  us  a 
gaping  wound  that  had  never  been  dressed.  The 
King  took  him  off  in  his  boat  with  several  more  and 
had  their  hurts  seen  to  at  his  house. 

All  the  vessels  available  were  sent  to  fetch  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Some  stables  and  coach-houses 
opposite  my  windows  were  at  once  converted  into 
healthy,  airy  hospitals. 

The  day  after  came  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Konigsberg.  I  went  to  the  Queen's  with  Princess 
Wilhelm  to  inquire  what  was  to  become  of  us.  Passing 
a  house  occupied  by  Count  Hardenberg,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  it  brilliantly  lit  up.  Our  people  told 
us  that  Count  Hardenberg  was  getting  married  and 
they  had  just  sent  for  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  to  per-  || 
form  the  ceremony.  The  Queen  knew  about  it. 
The  Count,  it  seems,  had  written  to  the  King  saying 
that  now,  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Prussian 
frontiers,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bestow  on  a  woman 
he  loved  a  name  that  should  secure  her  in  foreign 
parts  the  respect  he  wished  her  to  enjoy.  She  hardly 
deserved  the  sacrifice,  this  attachment  of  the  Count's 
being  little  worthy  of  his  noble  character.  . 

The  King  had  set  out  the  same  morning  at  day- 
break for  Szawle,  where  the  Tsar  Alexander  had 
asked  him  to  attend  a  conference. 
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The  King  came  back  ill-satisfied  with  the  result, 
which  was  an  armistice  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon,  and,  reasonably  enough,  felt  no  confidence 
in  the  negotiations  that  were  to  follow. 

The  invitation  to  proceed  to  Tilsit  arrived  twenty- 
four  hours  later  ;  the  King  went,  accompanied  by 
Count  Hardenberg  and  Marshal  Kalckreuth.  They 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Picktupohnen,  half  a  league 
from  Tilsit. 

A  few  days  subsequently  the  Queen  received 
through  the  King  the  depressing  details  of  the  inter- 
view between  the  two  Emperors,  the  Tsar  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  which  was  held  in  a  pavilion  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  He  told  her  further 
that  Napoleon  desired  her  to  come  to  Tilsit.  The 
King  left  her  free  to  do  as  she  pleased. 

Count  Kalckreuth  earnestly  pressed  Her  Majesty 
to  accept.  His  advice  alone  would  not  have  decided 
her  to  this  step,  but  Count  Hardenberg  added  his 
solicitations.  He  hoped  for  the  happiest  results 
from  the  Queen's  intervention,  believing  as  he  did 
that  so  much  gentleness,  grace  and  beauty  would 
disarm  Napoleon,  who  entertained  so  different  an 
idea  of  her  personality,  and  he  represented  it  as  a 
duty  she  owed  to  her  children's  future  to  make  the 
sacrifice. 

She  yielded,  therefore,  and  set  out  next  day  to  join 
the  King.  She  wrote  every  day  to  her  father.  These 
letters  were  sent  to  Princess  Wilhelm,  who  had  per- 
mission (which  I  shared)  to  read  them,  before  sending 
them  on  to  Strelitz.  I  was  grieved  to  see  by  these 
letters  that  the  Queen  was  being  led  to  abandon  the 
role  her  nature  imposed  on  her  and,  under  Hardenberg's 
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persuasion,  was  for  entering  on  political  questions 
with  Napoleon. 

More  than  once  the  Queen  spoke  to  the  Emperor 
about  conditions  of  peace.  Napoleon  always  answered 
in  vague  terms,  or  else  changed  the  subject,  talking 
of  dress,  fashions,  jewellery  or  the  like,  to  show  her  he 
did  not  choose  to  hold  any  more  serious  conversation 
with  her. 

On  one  occasion  the  Queen  said  to  him,  with  deep 
emotion  :  **  I  can  see  Your  Majesty  will  not  answer 
my  questions ;  but  it  is  my  son's  future  and  my 
children's  fate  that  prompts  them  and  gives  me 
the  courage  to  urge  them."  Napoleon  answered 
courteously  ;  he  even  spoke  with  kindliness,  but  would 
make  no  promises. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  occupied  a  house  at  Tilsit 
next  to  that  of  Napoleon.  On  the  other  side,  he  had 
had  one  prepared  for  the  King  and  Queen.  However, 
they  did  not  accept  the  favour,  or  rather  only  used 
the  house  for  dressing  for  Napoleon's  dinners,  after 
which  they  returned  to  Picktupohnen  for  the  night. 

The  King  and  Queen  decided  on  this  course  be- 
cause they  had  been  told  by  the  Tsar  of  the  pleasantries 
Napoleon  had  indulged  in  regarding  his  purpose  of 
lodging  him  in  near  proximity  to  a  woman  he  admired 
so  much  as  he  did  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia. 

Their  Majesties  were  touched  by  the  friendship 
and  forethought  shown  by  the  Tsar.  The  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  Tilsit  negotiations  is  sufficiently  well 
known ! .  .  . 

The  last  day  of  all,  however,  nothing  was  yet 
settled  and  signed  when  the  Tsar  Alexander  urged 
the  King  to  speak  personally  (for  the  first  time)  to 
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Napoleon,  for  hitherto  everything  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  as  intermediaries. 

The  King  and  Queen  arrived  at  an  early  hour  at 
Tilsit,  and  the  King  proceeded  with  Alexander  to 
Napoleon's  quarters.  The  latter  had  so  often  said  to 
Alexander:  *'Why  does  not  the  King  speak  to  me 
himself?"  that  it  was  thought  this  conversation  might 
lead  to  favourable  results. 

When  I  again  saw  the  Tsar  of  Russia  a  year 
afterwards,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  terrified  to 
see  the  discussion  between  the  King  and  Napoleon 
taking  a  disquieting  turn.  Both  began  to  speak 
vehemently  and  with  bitterness,  and  Alexander  never 
remembered  having  felt  more  poignant  anxiety. 

The  question  was  that  of  the  restitution  of  Silesia. 
**  I  must  have  that  province,"  declared  Napoleon, 
**for  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  needs  a  free  line  of 
communication  between  Saxony  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  .  .  ."  The  King  was  cut  to  the 
heart  and  cried:  *'You  do  that  to  reward  him  for 
having  abandoned  me,  for  an  act  of  desertion  that 
accelerated  my  ruin  ! " — **  Desertion  !  what  do  you 
mean  by  desertion  ? "  retorted  Napoleon  angrily ; 
'*  he  only  did  his  duty  to  me  and  his  country." 

The  Tsar  did  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;  at  the  time  his  only  thought  was  how  it 
would  end.  ...  At  sight  of  the  King's  red,  excited 
face  and  Napoleon's  pale  and  angry  countenance,  he 
resolved  to  cut  short  the  interview  and  proposed  to 
start  on  a  ride  which  had  been  previously  planned 
for  that  morning,  to  be  followed  by  a  visit  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Queen. 

The  latter  watched  the  Sovereigns  ride  past  her 
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windows  with  their  suites.  She  was  alarmed  to 
notice  that  Napoleon  and  Alexander  rode  ahead  of 
the  cavalcade,  leaving  the  King  some  way  behind 
them,  and  that  the  latter's  face  wore  an  expression 
of  grief  which  excited  the  Queen's  suspicions  that 
the  conference  had  not  resulted  satisfactorily.  Her 
doubt  was  changed  to  certainty  when  Napoleon  sent 
one  of  his  Marshals  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  visit  to  her  on  account  of 
certain  difficulties  that  had  arisen. 

A  moment  more  and  the  King  came  in  to  give 
the  Queen  his  account  of  the  painful  interview.  For 
all  this,  they  had  to  appear  at  the  Emperor's  dinner. 
The  Queen  came  to  table  with  a  very  sore  heart, 
with  difficulty  keeping  back  her  tears  ;  Napoleon  was 
in  the  worst  of  tempers,  either  silent  or  speaking  in 
monosyllables.  The  meal  was  highly  embarrassing. 
Alexander  tried  hard  to  restore  something  like  calm 
and  get  up  a  conversation.  He  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded. The  Queen  concealed  her  anxiety  and  in 
taking  leave  of  Napoleon  made  yet  another  attempt 
at  conciliation. 

Unable  longer  to  restrain  her  tears,  she  said  to  him  : 
"  Sire,  do  not  let  me  leave  you  without  some  renewal 
of  hope  ;  I  place  my  son's  fate  in  your  hands.  May 
I  flatter  myself  that  he  will  owe  to  you  a  less  unhappy 
future?  It  is  a  mother's  heart  trusts  all  to  your 
generosity." 

Napoleon  was  giving  her  his  arm  at  the  moment 
to  help  her  into  her  carriage  ;  she  stopped  in  order  to 
draw  an  answer  from  him,  and  he  said  at  last :  *  *  I 
will  do  what  I  can,"  adding  a  few  incoherent  remarks 
about  the  scene  he  had  been  through  with  the  King. 
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The  Queen  went  in  to  change  her  dress  and  return 
to  PIcktupohnen.  She  entertained  no  more  illusions 
as  to  the  unhappiness  in  store  for  her  and  her  country 
and  gave  free  rein  to  her  chagrin. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Murat,  then  Grand- 
Duke  of  Berg,  was  announced  to  take  his  leave  of 
the  Queen.  The  King  told  him  :  **  You  will  find  the 
Queen  much  agitated  at  the  way  Napoleon  is  acting 
towards  us."  Murat  answered :  '*  All  those  about 
Napoleon  share  my  indignation  at  his  behaviour ;  he 
is  a  scoundrel  (marotifie),  is  the  Emperor ! "  This 
vulgar  expression  was  provoked  by  a  scene  Murat 
had  just  had  with  Napoleon.  He  was  wearing  at 
the  dinner  a  pair  of  Cossack  breeches  which  he  had 
ordered  from  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine's  tailor. 
Napoleon  thought  he  looked  ridiculous  and  all  through 
the  meal  never  left  off  staring  and  poking  fun  at  the 
wearer.  However,  he  said  no  more  after  Murat 
told  him  :  "  It  was  from  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine 
I  had  the  breeches ! "  Napoleon  restrained  himself 
till  the  King,  Queen  and  the  Tsar  had  gone.  Then 
he  flew  into  a  passion  and  said  some  very  unpleasant 
things  to  Murat,  actually  speaking  so  loud  that  the 
Tsar  Alexander's  aides-de-camp  could  overhear. 

The  King  and  Queen  returned  next  day  to 
Memel,  whither  Count  Hardenberg  had  preceded 
them  a  few  days  before ;  for  Napoleon  had  refused  to 
admit  him  to  the  negotiations  and  had  demanded  his 
dismissal.  But  twenty-four  hours  before  their  arrival 
he  had  left  for  Riga,  where  Alexander  had  offered 
him  a  refuge. 

Count  Hardenberg  was  in  despair  at  the  result  of 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  greatly  perturbed  about  the 
i8 
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King's  fate  and  the  cruel  future  awaiting  him.  I  was 
touched  by  his  affectionate  anxiety  for  his  Sovereign 
and  parted  from  him  with  melancholy  forebodings. 
He  was  exercised  about  his  successor  and  induced 
the  King  to  send  a  messenger  to  Herr  von  Stein,  who 
was  living  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Nassau. 

Hardenberg  doubted  if  Stein  would  agree  to  the 
proposal.  He  begged  me  to  write  to  him,  urging 
him  to  make  the  sacrifice  asked  of  him.  My  letter 
was  surely  needless  ;  the  thought  that  he  might  be 
of  use  to  his  old  master  was  to  a  man  of  Herr  von 
Stein's  good  heart  and  high  character  motive  enough 
to  induce  him  to  give  this  proof  of  devotion  and  un- 
hesitatingly obey  the  orders  sent  him.  Nevertheless 
I  wrote. 

Herr  von  Stein's  answer  was  such  as  I  looked  for 
from  him.  He  announced  that  he  would  start  for 
Memel  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  King  and  Queen  arrived  at  Memel,  and  only 
then   were    the   onerous    conditions   of  peace    made  I 
public — amongst    others    the    cession    of    Bialystok, 
which  the  Tsar  Alexander  accepted.     This  was  forced 
on  the  King  with  the  sole  object  of  putting  him  in  the 
wrong   in    the   eyes  of   Europe  and   adding   to    his 
other  humiliations  the  chagrin  of   seeing  his  friend 
and  ally  rob  him  of  a  possession,  on  which  he  set 
little  store  really,  but  the  loss  of  which  could  not  but  \ 
wound  his  susceptibilities  after  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  in  Alexander's  favour  by  refusing  the  offer  of  so  | 
advantageous  a  peace  as  that  proposed  by  Napoleon  '\ 
in  the  previous  May.     This  he  had  rejected  rather 
than  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  Russia. 

The  King  and  the  Tsar  Alexander  understood 
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each  other  sufficiently  well  to  realize  that  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  was  the  sole  arbiter  at  such  a  time  ; 
but  public  indignation  was  general  against  Alexander. 

I  did  not  meet  him  again  till  some  months  after- 
wards. He  then  spoke  to  me  with  regret  of  the 
cruel  position  in  which  he  had  found  himself  at  Tilsit/ 
of  the  bad  spirit  that  had  been  displayed  even  among 
his  Guards  and  of  the  insurrection  all  ready  to  break 
out  in  Courland  and  Livonia. 

We  had  ourselves  experienced  alarm  on  this 
account ;  our  baggage  equipage,  which  had  been  sent 
on  to  Riga  to  await  our  arrival,  was  only  allowed  to 
enter  the  town  by  night,  so  exasperated  was  the 
population  against  the  foreigners  and  fugitives 
flocking  to  the  place. 

While  the  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  at 
Tilsit,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  paid  a  visit  to  the  Russian 
army  to  see  some  friends  of  his.  With  their  help  he 
procured  a  Cossack  uniform  which  gave  him  access 
to  Napoleon's  presence.  Peace  was  concluded  and 
Sir  Robert  was  invited  to  a  mess-dinner  of  the 
Preobrajenski  Guards.  He  was  highly  indignant  at 
the  Peace  and  he  told  us  how,  having  on  this  occasion 
spoken  of  it  with  bitterness,  one  of  the  Emperor's 
officers  said  to  him  :  "If  the  Tsar  had  not  accepted 
the  conditions,  we  should  have  concluded  the  Peace." 

My   husband   then    returned   from    Vienna ;    the 

1  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  four  provinces — 
Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Old  Prussia  and  Silesia — and  forced  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  her  territory,  destined  to  constitute  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  was  given  to  the 
King  of  Saxony.  The  town  of  Bialystok,  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  time 
of  the  third  Partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  passed  over  to  Russia  in  1807 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
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Peace  of  Tilsit  had  paralysed  the  negotiations  with 
Austria  and  that  Power  was  now  free  from  any 
obligation  to  concern  itself  with  the  interests  of 
Prussia. 

The  King's  birthday  (3rd  August)  was  kept  with 
feelings  of  lively  emotion.  The  Duchess  of  Courland 
came  to  spend  the  anniversary  with  us.  She  had 
remained  the  whole  winter  at  Mitau ;  Napoleon's 
glory  and  success  had  filled  her  with  enthusiasm,  at 
which  I  was  greatly  grieved,  for  I  had  long  liked  her. 
She  was  very  kind-hearted,  of  a  noble,  generous 
disposition,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
friends  ;  but  her  mind  was  not  of  the  first  order. 

Ever  since  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit, 
we  had  been  looking  forward  to  our  speedy  return  to 
Berlin.  Indeed,  my  parents  wrote  me  to  go  back 
without  waiting  for  the  removal  of  the  Court.  But 
the  French  garrison,  which  should  have  evacuated 
the  town  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty, 
was  suddenly  reinforced  ;  the  French  Generals,  who 
had  not  till  then  occupied  the  Royal  palaces,  took  up 
their  quarters  there,  and  our  house  which,  on  my  father's 
petition,  had  been  exempted  from  having  soldiery 
billeted  in  it,  became  the  residence  of  Marshal  Victor. 
The  project  of  going  back  to  Berlin  for  the  winter 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Herr  von  Stein  arrived  at  Memel  in  October. 
He  was  received  by  the  King  with  every  sign  of 
favour  and  friendship.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
the  King  more  anxious  to  show  how  much  he  ap- 
preciated the  proof  of  attachment  Herr  von  Stein 
had  given.  The  latter  esteemed  his  master  so  highly 
I  was  often  touched  by  the  tokens  of  his  devotion, 
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the   full   scope   of  which   the    King  perhaps  hardly 
recognized. 

Herr  von  Stein  thought  it  necessary  to  re-establish 
direct  relations  with  Napoleon  and  strove  to  soften 
the  hard  conditions  imposed  on  his  country  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  Minister  came  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  my  husband  and  was  for  sending  him  to 
Paris.  He  declined,  rightly  thinking  that,  if  the 
mission  was  intended  to  flatter  the  Emperor,  the 
selection  of  a  brother  of  the  King  would  be  more 
likely  to  achieve  this  result.  Herr  von  Stein  then 
addressed  Prince  Wilhelm,^  who  consented.  The 
Prince's  suite  was  immediately  chosen,  and  he  set  out 
for  Paris,  with  a  greater  degree  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  the  result  than  I  dared  indulge  in. 

We  ended  our  year  at  Memel  sadly  enough.  My 
poor  Loulou  had  been  more  or  less  ill  ever  since  her 
dangerous  accident.  At  the  beginning  of  autumn 
she  caught  a  bad  cough  and  was  in  no  condition  to 
travel  when  the  Court  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Konigsberg. 

1  Brother  of  Frederick  William  in. 


CHAPTER  XI 

(1807) 

Account  of  the  interview  of  Tilsit,  addressed  by  the  Princess  Luise 
to  her  husband,  at  the  time  absent  on  a  mission  to  Vienna  ^ 

Having  no  hope  of  letters  reaching  you,  dearest,  I 
think  I  shall  be  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  you  if  I 
preserve  for  your  benefit  the  particulars  of  all  that 
has  supervened  since  the  last  occurrences.  One 
forgets  so  many  things  that  I  make  haste  to  set  these 
facts  down  in  writing. 

After  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Friedland  the 
King  was  advised  by  General  Bennigsen  of  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  war.  All  accounts 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  not  the  weakness,  but 
the  disorganization  of  the  Russian  army,  their  total 
lack  of  everything,  the  half-heartedness  of  their 
leader,  but  at  the  same  time  the  steadfast  zeal  and 
self-devotion  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  Tolstoi's  army, 
which  was  still  intact,  the  arrival  of  a  force  of  40,000 

^  We  draw  the  account  in  question  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Princess  with  her  husband.  As  will  be  seen,  it  was  not  written  con- 
tinuously at  one  time,  but  at  a  number  of  different  dates.  It  is,  in  part, 
drawn  from  communications  addressed  to  the  King,  as  well  as  from 
letters  written  by  the  King  himself  to  the  Queen  ;  from  the  Queen's 
letters  to  her  father,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which 
the  Princess  Luise  was  permitted  to  read,  and  lastly  from  the  reports 
made  by  Their  Majesties  on  their  return  from  Tilsit. 
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fresh  troops  under  Prince  Labanoff,  led  the  King  to 
hope  for  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  plan  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Tsar  Alexander,  and  he  set  out  for 
Szawle.  The  day  after  his  departure  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  was 
taking  a  personal  part  in  the  negotiations  going  on 
between  the  General-in-Chief  and  Prince  Murat.  In 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Alexander's  aide-de-camp  to 
subscribe  the  letter  wherein  an  armistice  was  dis- 
cussed in  writing,  the  Grand-Duke  dispatched  him 
on  his  own  authority  to  Napoleon,  according  Prince 
Murat  all  those  titles  of  honour  which  his  brother 
Alexander  had  hitherto  refused  him. 

The  result  of  this  step  was  the  demand  for  an 
interview  between  the  two  monarchs ;  the  news 
arrived  at  the  same  time  the  King  reached  Szawle. 
The  first  letter  was  to  announce  the  proposal  made 
to  the  Tsar  on  this  subject  and  the  latter 's  intention 
to  accept  it. 

The  King  thereupon  thought  of  going  to  a  small 
town  not  far  from  Tilsit  and  the  Niemen,  there  to 
await  the  ratification  of  the  armistice.  This,  having 
been  negotiated  between  the  Grand- Duke  and  Prince 
Murat,  was  delivered  to  Alexander  on  the  way. 
Another  change  of  plans  followed,  and  the  straight 
road  was  taken  for  Picktupohnen,  a  village  lying  a 
league  or  so  from  Tilsit. 

The  proposed  interview  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  was  held  on  a  flying  bridge  built  for  the 
purpose  over  the  Niemen,  on  which  a  pavilion  had 
been  hastily  erected.  The  two  Sovereigns  arrived 
simultaneously  on  the  river-banks,  surrounded  by 
their  guards.     They  got  into  boats  that  were  waiting 
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for  them  and  from  one  boat  to  the  other  the  introduc- 
tion was  made  and  the  conversation  begun. 

The  King,  muffled  in  a  simple  Guardsman's  cloak, 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  gathered 
on  the  banks.  After  half  an  hour's  talk,  the  Tsar 
and  Napoleon  left  their  boat  and  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  pavilions,  while  their  suites  took  possession  of 
the  other. 

Napoleon  spoke  for  two  hours  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  of  affairs  before  and  since  the  war,  under- 
taken, he  maintained,  without  just  cause,  complained 
of  the  King's  behaviour  towards  him,  insisting 
particularly  how  little  he  had  wished  to  make  war, 
**for,"  he  assured  Alexander,  ^*it  was  no  part  of  my 
plans  at  that  moment  to  come  to  blows  with  Prussia 
and  weaken  my  forces,  which  I  wanted  to  use  in  the 
war  I  was  projecting  against  you." 

The  Tsar  Alexander,  having  spoken  up  for  his 
ally's  interests  and  declined  to  separate  them  from  his 
own.  Napoleon  said  :  **  But,  tell  me  this,  sire,  what 
motive  can  induce  you  to  take  art  and  part  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  country  .f*"  The  interview 
continued  in  the  same  vein ;  nevertheless,  it  was  all 
along  conducted  in  a  courteous  tone  and  in  a  manner 
flattering  to  the  Tsar,  albeit  Napoleon  was  at  no 
pains  to  hide  his  disinclination  to  admit  us  to  a  share 
in  the  negotiations. 

However,  this  point  was  conceded,  and  the  inter- 
view with  the  King,  in  Alexander's  presence,  fixed 
for  the  morrow  at  the  same  hour.  It  was  further 
agreed  to  select  Tilsit,  a  neutral  town,  to  divide  it 
into  three  sections  to  be  occupied  by  Russian, 
French  and  Prussian  garrisons  respectively,  each  with 
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their  own  headquarters.  Alexander,  for  his  own 
part,  decided  to  go  and  take  up  his  abode  there 
personally. 

On  the  termination  of  the  interview,  the  members 
of  the  two  suites  were  introduced  to  one  another,  each 
by  their  own  master  ;  embraces  were  exchanged,  then 
each  Sovereign  got  into  his  own  boat  and  returned  to 
the  river-bank,  where  cries  of  **Vive  I'Empereur ! " 
greeted  Napoleon. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  went  at  once  to  see  the 
King  and  gave  him  a  precise  account  of  everything 
that  had  been  said,  taking  occasion  to  give  him  fresh 
proofs  of  his  constancy  and  affection. 

Next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Tsar  went  in  his 
caleche  for  the  King  and,  escorted  by  his  Gentlemen 
of  the  Guard  and  our  Lifeguardsmen,  they  took  the 
road  for  the  Niemen.  As  the  troops  drew  aside  to 
let  them  pass,  they  saw  the  Gardes-Fran^aises  drawn 
up  on  the  river-bank  and  Napoleon  all  ready  to  step 
aboard  a  boat. 

The  same  ceremonial  was  observed  as  on  the  day 
before  ;  the  introduction  was  carried  out  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  King  was  greeted  only  with  a 
cold  politeness.  Then  a  move  was  made  for  the 
pavilions,  which  were  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
flowers  and  foliage  by  Napoleon's  orders.  An  A  on 
one  pavilion,  an  N  on  the  other,  together  with  the 
omission  of  the  King's  cipher,  convinced  him  that  he 
counted  for  nothing  in  these  attentions. 

A  conversation  began,  which  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half,  on  absolutely  indifferent  topics  ;  the  subjects 
that  interested  him  most  were  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  Tsar  Alexander  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conver- 
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sation,  and  Napoleon's  whole  attention  was  given 
to  him,  while  the  King  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  lack  of  consideration.  At  the  moment  of 
leaving,  Napoleon  proposed  to  Alexander  to  dine 
with  him  the  same  day,  without  extending  the  same 
invitation  to  the  King.  The  suites  of  the  three 
monarchs  then  appeared  ;  the  King  presented  General 
de  I'Estocq  and  Herr  von  Kleist,  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, to  Napoleon ;  the  Emperor  said  a  word  to  the 
General,  then,  without  presenting  to  the  King  Prince 
Murat,  Generals  Duroc  and  Bertrand  who  were  with 
his  suite,  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  King 
very  far  from  satisfied  with  this  first  interview.  The 
same  cries  of  ''  Vive  I'Empereur  !  "  greeted  Napoleon, 
while  the  '*  Hurrahs  !  "  of  the  Russian  army  welcomed 
their  master  and  ours.  On  his  return  the  King  found 
clauses  of  the  most  insidious  sort  added  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  armistice  General  Kalckreuth  was 
negotiating ;  the  latter  was  at  Tilsit  awaiting  its 
ratification,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure. 

The  King  declared  he  would  not  modify  his 
proposals.  Eventually  the  matter  was  arranged  in 
writing,  as  Napoleon  had  wished,  the  Emperor  in 
reality  conceding  under  the  circumstances  what  the 
King  required. 

The  day  after  the  interview,  the  Tsar  Alexander 
left  for  Tilsit,  where  the  French  troops  manoeuvred 
before  him,  and  he  supped  with  Napoleon.  The  con- 
versation still  turned  on  public  business,  the  Emperor 
repeating  more  than  once  that  the  ministers  and 
negotiators  must  shortly  be  changed,  "for,"  he 
declared,  ''  so  strongly  did  he  feel  Alexander's 
ascendency  over  his  heart  that  it  might  easily  make 
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him  forget  the  interests  of  the  nations  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care !  " 

The  King,  once  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
accepted  the  invitation  to  proceed  to  Tilsit.  He 
furnished  a  temporary  lodging  there,  though  still 
making  Picktupohnen  his  regular  residence  ;  he  visited 
Tilsit,  however,  the  same  day.  Prince  Murat  went 
to  meet  him,  missed  him  and  tendered  apologies. 
Afterwards  he  accompanied  him  with  detachments  of 
Chasseurs  of  the  Guard  as  far  as  Napoleon's  door. 
Alexander  had  already  arrived. 

The  Sovereigns  attended  a  review  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  Guards  under  General  Davoust's  orders,  and 
did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  till  nine  o'clock.  Before 
dinner.  Napoleon  asked  after  the  Queen  and  her  sick 
child,  adding :  ''  I  know  the  Queen  hates  me,  but  I 
hope,  when  you  come  to  make  peace  with  me,  that 
she  will  make  hers  too."  The  King  replied  without 
showing  embarrassment,  and  concluded  with  the 
words  :  *'  It  is  not  the  Queen  who  has  given  Your 
Majesty  cause  of  offence." 

The  company  took  their  places  at  table — the 
Tsar  of  Russia  in  the  middle,  Napoleon  on  his  left, 
the  King  on  his  right,  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine 
and  Prince  Murat  on  either  side,  Duroc  opposite, 
standing  up  in  attendance  ;  no  pages  or  domestics. 
The  Officers  of  the  Household  waited,  sword  at  side 
and  wearing  coats  laced  on  every  seam.  Roustan 
was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  King's  wants. 

After  the  soup,  Napoleon  rose  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  "the  Queen  of  Prussia."  The  meal  only  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  King  withdrew  directly 
it  was  over,  but  Napoleon  and    the  Tsar  Alexander 
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prolonged  their  conversation  far  into  the  night.  The 
Emperor's  hostility  to  Baron  von  Hardenberg  and 
General  von  Riichel  is  not  modified  by  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  writes  to  the  second  :  "  I  do 
not  abandon  my  hopes  of  seeing  Prussia  regain  an 
independent  political  status.  .  .  ."  At  the  same  time 
Hardenberg  goes  on  to  say  :  ''  The  political  system 
of  Russia  is  radically  altered.  .  .  ." 

The  Swedish  Minister  has  been  sent  for  by 
the  King.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  the  English 
Minister,  nor  yet  to  the  Envoy,  Lord  Gower,  who 
has  been  sent  to  Tilsit  to  learn  the  Emperor's 
intentions.  He  is  anything  but  pleased  with  his 
information ;  the  union  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  is  of  the  closest,  while  England  goes  for 
nothing  in  the  present  negotiations. 

Prince  Czartoryski  and  Count  Strogonoff,  also 
M.  de  Novosilzoff,  remain  all  three  at  Szawle,  which 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  have  had  no  part  in 
the  events  of  the  moment. 

Marshal  Kalckreuth,  who  remains  at  Tilsit  since 
the  armistice  negotiations,  has  written  to  the  King 
to  inform  him  that  he  has  it  from  an  individual  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Russian  Court  that  Napoleon 
would  be  gratified  to  see  the  Queen  come  to  Tilsit 
and  that  her  presence  there  might  be  of  great 
advantage. 

The  King's  answer,  in  which  the  Queen  concurs, 
is  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  go, 
if  she  could  be  of  use  ;  but  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
having  declared,  immediately  on  his  first  arrival,  that 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  indeed,  of  any  ladies  or 
anything  to  distract  his  attention,  was  disagreeable 
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to  him  at  a  time  when  serious  affairs  of  State  were 
under  discussion,  Her  Majesty  would  only  come  on 
condition  the  two  Emperors  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
effect. 

It  was  on  I  St  July  (and  subsequently  to  all  the 
occurrences  detailed  above),  that  the  news  arrived  of 
the  Sultan  SelinVs  dethronement  and  the  dismissal  of 
all  the  French  officers  sent  to  reorganize  the  Turkish 
military  system.  The  insurrection  of  the  provinces 
round  Naples,  the  quarrel  of  the  King  of  Holland 
with  his  brother  Napoleon,  last  but  not  least,  the 
arrival  of  the  English  expedition,  the  advanced  guard 
of  which,  it  seems,  is  at  Stralsund — all  these  tidings,  so 
momentous  three  or  four  days  ago,  possess  no  interest 
for  us  at  the  present  moment,  and  no  efforts  can  any 
more  avail  to  save  Europe. 

Dinners,  interviews  succeed  one  another.  In- 
variably Napoleon  preserves  towards  the  King  an 
absolute  silence  as  to  present  events  and  his  inten- 
tions for  the  future.  The  King  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  his  reserve,  in  his  case  the  outcome  of 
embarrassment,  displeased  Napoleon,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  token  of  distrust  and  hostility. 

The  King  has,  therefore,  taken  it  upon  him  to 
speak  more  openly,  and  even  to  enter  on  the  subject 
of  proposals  for  peace  and  the  conditions  on  which  he 
would  wish  to  see  it  based.  He  has  only  received 
evasive  answers,  being  told  amongst  other  things 
that,  ''as  for  Poland,  that  country  must  be  given  a 
King  offensive  neither  to  Austria  nor  Russia." 

The  staple  of  Napoleon's  conversations  at  these 
dinners  consists  of  questions — often  highly  disconcert- 
ing questions.     He  will  ask  Alexander,  for  instance  : 
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"  How  much  does  the  sugar  duty  bring  you  in 
annually?"  ''What  does  your  sale  of  peltry  and 
furs  amount  to  in  a  year  ?  "  '*  Do  you  lose  money  or 
gain  on  such  and  such  an  article  of  administration  ?  " 
Another  time  religion  comes  up  for  discussion,  and 
he  will  question  them  like  a  priest  catechizing  a 
novice.  These  interrogations  are  chiefly  addressed 
to  the  Tsar ;  the  King  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
answer. 

However,  on  one  of  these  occasions  lately,  speak- 
ing to  Alexander  in  the  King's  presence  of  his  regret 
at  having  had  to  undertake  the  war,  which  had  upset 
all  his  plans,  Napoleon  said  :  ''As  for  the  Baron  von 
Hardenberg,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  man  who  has 
given  me  a  slap  in  the  face  by  the  way  in  which  he 
behaved  in  his  relations  with  M.  de  la  Forest." 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento,  is  at 
Tilsit ;  he  is  said  to  be  even  worse  intentioned 
towards  Prussia  than  his  master.  Herr  von  Ruchel 
professes  to  have  received  a  letter  stating  that  the 
cession  of  Silesia  and  Poland  by  the  King  was  one  of 
the  first  conditions  insisted  on,  but  that  the  King  had 
refused. 

Prince  Kurakine  and  Prince  Labanoff  are  en- 
trusted with  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar  ; 
on  our  side  it  is  Marshal  Kalckreuth  and  Count  von 
Goltz.  I  cannot  tell  if  M.  Talleyrand  is  to  treat 
personally  with  these  gentlemen  or  if  he  has  appointed 
intermediaries. 

Every  day  the  King  meets,  whether  in  Napoleon's 
antechamber  or  among  his  suite,  the  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe,  who  has  abandoned  his  uniform  in  favour 
of  that  of  an  aide-de-camp  of  Prince  Jerome,  also 
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Count  Kraslnski,  other  Poles  and  several  erstwhile 
Prussian  officers. 

Yesterday,  ist  July,  the  first  conference  was  to 
have  been  held.  Eight  days  are  considered  sufficient 
for  arranging  the  preliminaries.  At  one  of  Napoleon's 
last  interviews  with  Alexander  and  the  King,  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  had  his  ideas  set  down 
in  writing  relatively  to  the  conditions  of  peace  to  be 
concluded. 

To-day,  3rd  July,  the  King's  letters  run  that 
Marshal  Kalckreuth  never  leaves  off  persecuting  him 
to  get  the  Queen  to  come.  He  writes  him  that  a 
number  of  prominent  personages  had  urged  on  him 
the  good  results  to  be  expected  from  Her  Majesty's 
presence.  He  adds  further  that  one  evening,  after  he 
was  already  undressed,  Berthier  called  at  Kalckreuth's 
on  leaving  Napoleon,  under  pretence  of  another 
matter,  but  in  reality  with  the  sole  object  of  assuring 
him  that  the  welfare  and  existence  of  Prussia  de- 
pended on  the  attendance  of  the  Queen,  who  by  her 
affability,  sweetness  and  grace  would  be  able  to  bring 
about  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  good  no  amount  of 
negotiation  would  ever  succeed  in  effecting.  Know- 
ing how  greatly  Napoleon  wished  it,  Berthier,  on  his 
own  authority,  had  informed  the  latter,  "that  they 
were  equally  desirous  on  the  Prussian  side  for  the 
Queen  to  come  and  pay  the  King  a  visit  at  Picktu- 
pohnen,"  to  which  Napoleon,  looking  highly  de- 
lighted, would  seem  to  have  replied  :  "  Ah,  then,  so 
much  the  better."     This  remark  settled  the  matter. 

On  the  very  next  day,  4th  July,  the  Queen 
prepares  to  set  out  to  join  the  King  at  Picktupohnen 
for  a  stay  of  five  or  six  days.     At  the  same  time  she 
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is  advised  that  she  must  not  expect  a  visit  from 
Napoleon,  who  never  crosses  the  Niemen;  it  will 
therefore  be  for  her  to  go  to  Tilsit  to  the  lodging 
which  the  King  has  provided  there  as  an  occasional 
residence.  There  she  will  receive  Napoleon  and  in 
all  probability  will  be  invited  to  dine  or  sup  with  him. 

Herr  von  Hardenberg  is  equally  urgent  as  to 
the  necessity  of  Her  Majesty's  starting  at  once. 
Affairs  are  being  pushed  on  with  such  headlong 
haste  that  the  smallest  delay  seems  to  be  dreaded 
as  likely  to  prove  disastrous.  Napoleon's  mood 
has  been  milder  these  last  few  days  ;  he  asks  fewer 
questions  and  talks  more.  The  King  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  vast  genius.  He  has  discussed  in  detail  the 
different  branches  of  commerce  of  all  the  countries  he 
governs,  of  the  various  establishments  founded  to 
encourage  their  activity,  of  their  origin  and  their 
special  peculiarities.  He  has  expressed  himself  with 
a  precision,  a  clearness,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  that  has  excited  the  admiring 
wonder  of  the  two  Sovereigns,  who  could  only  wish — 
in  their  secret  hearts — that  he  might  employ  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  faculties,  talents, 
genius,  which  hitherto  have  only  been  its  scourge. 

The  document  embodying  the  peace  proposals 
has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  The  troops  go  through 
evolutions  almost  every  day,  one  day  the  French, 
another  the  Russian ;  after  which  comes  dinner. 
The  Grand- Duke  Constantine  and  Prince  Murat  are 
great  friends.  The  Queen  has  set  out,  accompanied 
by  the  Countess  von  Voss  and  the  Countess  Tauent- 
zien,    and   on   the   fourth   arrived   at   Picktupohnen. 
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There  she  learned  a  great  piece  of  news — to  wit, 
Baron  von  Hardenberg's  retirement.  He  sent  in 
his  resignation  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had 
declared  **  that  he  would  rather  continue  the  war  for 
forty  years  than  have  him  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs." 

Count  von  Goltz  has  succeeded  to  his  portfolio ; 
M.  de  Talleyrand  assured  him  that  his  appointment 
would  be  agreeable  to  Napoleon.  At  the  same 
time  he  asked  for  detailed  information  as  to  Herr 
von  Zastrow  and  his  present  position,  which  suggests 
that  perhaps  he  is  planning  to  have  him  recalled. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  M.  de  Caulincourt 
came  to  inquire  after  the  Queen's  health,  compliment 
her  on  her  arrival  and  express  the  Emperor's  regret 
that  he  cannot  pay  her  a  visit  at  Picktupohnen, 
because,  Tilsit  being  the  only  neutral  town,  he  was 
unable  to  leave  it.  He  wished  to  know  when  she 
would  be  going  there,  in  order  that  he  might  then 
ask  her  personally  to  do  him  the  favour  of  dining 
with  him  at  the  hour  most  convenient  to  her.  Next 
day  was  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

The  paper  containing  Napoleon's  outline  of  the 
main  stipulations  of  peace  was  made  public  at  the 
first  conference  ;  they  are  appalling.  It  is  a  question 
of  losing  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  Altmark,  Silesia  and  South  Prussia,  in  order  to 
aggrandize  the  States  of  the  King  of  Saxony  with 
our  spoils. 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  negotiates  with  a  sharp  eye 

on  our  interests ;  but  then  the  partition  of  Turkey  is 

believed  imminent,  and   in   that   case,  adopting   the 

same  views,  the  same  principles,  that  actuate  Napo- 

19 
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leon,  he  will  hardly  be  able  consistently  to  champion 
our  rights  and  insist  on  the  justice  of  our  cause.  The 
Emperor  is  reported  to  have  refused  to  admit  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria  and  England  to  the  negotiations 
at  Tilsit. 

The  Grand- Duke  Constan tine's  party  gains  fresh 
prestige  every  day  among  the  Russian  army,  which 
is  delighted  with  the  thought  of  peace  and  still  more 
delighted  to  see  the  end  of  the  coalition  with  Prussia. 
The  French  party  carries  all  before  it,  even  winning 
over  Alexander,  whom  Napoleon  flatters  and  over- 
awes at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Partition  of 
Turkey  tempts  the  Russians,  and  Alexander  will 
have  no  choice,  having  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  acts  of  complacence  and  courtesy  he  cannot  now 
repudiate. 

The  King,  constitutionally  of  an  unbending 
temper,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  interview,  the  lack  of  consideration  shown  him 
and  above  all  by  the  fate  awaiting  him,  maintains 
his  cold,  reserved  demeanour,  which  certainly  seems 
more  dignified  than  his  friend's.  The  latter  (the 
Tsar)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  Invite  his  fate,  while  the 
King  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  straining  every 
nerve  to  escape  it. 

The  Queen  has  decided  to  occupy  the  apartments 
provided  by  the  King  for  his  occasional  use  at 
Tilsit.  Napoleon  had  arranged  a  little  house  for 
her  accommodation,  furnished  with  all  the  elegance 
Tilsit  could  muster ;  sentinels  stood  posted  at  the 
doors,  and  Napoleon,  pointing  it  all  out  to  Alexander, 
asked  him  :  "  Well,  has  your  heart  nothing  to  say  to 
that?" 
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The  Queen,  however,  declined,  and  on  the  sixth, 
at  four  o'clock,  arrived  at  Tilsit,  in  full  dress,  her 
carriage  surrounded  by  soldiers  of  the  Body-Guard. 
On  alighting  at  the  house  occupied  by  the  King,  she 
was  received  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  but  he  only 
stayed  a  moment.  Ten  minutes  after,  Napoleon, 
escorted  by  his  Marshals  and  a  huge  suite,  rode  up 
and  dismounted  with  every  token  of  alacrity. 

Seeing  at  the  door  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
were  presented  to  him,  he  bowed  to  them,  then  ran 
hurriedly  up  the  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  the  Queen 
received  him.  She  was  so  fortunate  as  to  show 
neither  diffidence  nor  embarrassment,  and  looked 
remarkably  handsome.  The  conversation  lasted  over 
an  hour  ;  Napoleon  invited  her  to  dine  with  him  ;  she 
went  at  half-past  eight,  and  Frau  von  Voss  was 
allowed  to  be  of  the  party.  At  table  Napoleon  talked 
freely  with  her  and  with  the  Queen,  who  conversed 
with  dignity  and  frankness.  The  Emperor  declared 
he  was  extremely  pleased,  and  invited  her  to  come 
on  the  morrow  to  see  the  French  camps  and  witness 
the  evolutions — but  this  was  not  done. 

In  the  conversation  Napoleon  had  previously  held 
with  Alexander  and  the  King,  he  frequently  spoke 
of  "  his  good  fortune,"  in  which  he  believes  with  an 
almost  superstitious  faith.  He  said  **that  Providence 
was  on  his  side,  for  those  he  had  to  overcome  used 
always  to  attack  him  where  he  was  strongest,  and 
never  took  advantage  of  the  lucky  chances  that  were 
in  their  favour."  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
he  related  how  "  lying  fast  asleep  one  night  under 
the  wall  of  an  ancient  building,  a  portion  of  this 
wall  fell  without  a  single  stone  touching  him.     On 
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his  getting  up,  a  stone  was  in  his  hand,  over 
which  he  closed  his  fingers  mechanically.  Examining 
it,  he  discovered  a  cameo  of  Augustus  of  great 
beauty.  So  it  goes  on ;  everything  that  might 
injure  him  only  brings  happy  and  often  unexpected 
consequences." 

Napoleon  proposed  Herr  von  Zastrow  to  the 
King  to  be  put  in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but 
the  King  having  told  him  he  had  personal  grievances 
against  him,  he  gave  up  the  idea.  Herr  von  Harden- 
berg  left  on  the  loth  ;  the  King  being  expected  that 
day  with  the  Queen,  he  thought  it  wiser  and  more 
advantageous  to  His  Majesty  that  Napoleon  should 
not  fancy  him  to  be  still  influenced  by  his  presence. 
His  destination  is  Libau.  Meantime  the  preliminaries 
are  signed,  Alexander  is  away  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
to-day,  loth  July,  Napoleon  leaves  Tilsit,  while  the 
King  returns  here. 

Saxony  follows  the  lot  of  our  Provinces,  and  if 
Silesia  does  not  fall  to  it  in  the  Partition,  Poland  is 
at  any  rate  lost  to  us,  and  diplomacy  is  now  con- 
cerned only  with  comparatively  unimportant  details. 
It  is  Count  von  Goltz,  the  King  having  handed 
him  the  portfolio,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  further 
negotiations. 

In  one  of  the  interviews  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  the  latter  asked  the  Emperor,  **if  he 
proposed  to  place  Prince  Jerome  on  the  throne  of 
Poland";  but  Napoleon  declared  **that  he  did  not 
want  Poland  either  for  him  or  for  any  French 
Prince."  He  gave  Alexander  his  portrait  and  that 
of  Josephine,  the  same  which  stood  on  the  Tsar 
of  Russia's  table  at  Tilsit. 
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Since  the  evening  of  the  loth  Their  Majesties* 
return  has  given  us  some  fresh  light,  some 
further  details,  as  to  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit. 
The  first  interview  passed  with  a  great  display  of 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  and  without  em- 
barrassment on  the  Queen's.  Her  Majesty  had  been 
urged  to  speak  of  public  affairs,  and  she  had  been 
practically  told  what  to  say  as  to  the  points  on  which 
the  King  wished  to  insist.  She  therefore  expressed 
herself  in  these  terms :  **  Sire,  I  know  you  have 
accused  me  of  interfering  in  politics." — *'  Ah  !  Madam, 
never  suppose  .  .  ." — **  Nay,  Sire,  I  am  certain  of 
it,  and  I  am  bound  to  enlighten  you  on  the  step 
I  am  now  taking." — -"Pray,  Madam,  do  not  imagine 
I  give  ear  to  spiteful  insinuations." — **  Sire,"  answered 
the  Queen,  "  I  am  a  wife  and  mother,  and  it  is  by 
these  titles  I  claim  your  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Prussia,  a  country  to  which  so  many  ties  bind  me, 
where  we  have  been  afforded  so  many  touching 
proofs  of  affection.  The  King  attaches  more  im- 
portance to  the  Province  of  Magdeburg  than  to  any 
other, — to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  Your 
Imperial  Majesty  takes  from  him  by  the  first  pro- 
posals. For  this  reason  I  appeal  to  your  generous 
heart ;  it  is  from  it  I  ask  and  expect  a  happy  issue." 
— ''  You  will  be  delighted.  Madam,  to  be  back  at 
Berlin." — '*Yes,  Sire,  but  not  under  all  conditions. 
It  depends  on  Your  Imperial  Highness  to  make  us 
return  thither  without  pain,  and  owe  you  our  affection 
and  gratitude." — ''  Madam,  I  shall  certainly  be  very 
happy  .  .  .  You  are  wearing  a  superb  dress ;  where 
was  it  made?" — ''In  Prussia,  Sire." — '*At  Breslau  ? 
atBerlin  ?  do  they  make  crape  in  your  factories  too  ?  " 
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— *'  No,  Sire,  .  .  .  But  Your  Majesty  does  not  say 
a  single  word  of  the  interests  that  alone  occupy  my 
thoughts  at  the  present  moment,  when  I  am  hoping 
to  win  from  you  a  happier  existence  for  all  who  are 
dear  to  me.  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  heart  is  too 
noble ;  it  unites  with  its  other  qualities  too  exalted 
a  character  to  be  insensible  to  my  sufferings." 

Napoleon  heard  her  attentively,  and  the  Queen 
began  to  see  something  like  compunction  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  a  look  of  sympathy  on  his 
lips  and  in  his  smile  which  was  the  harbinger  of 
success,  when  the  entrance  of  the  King  interrupted 
the  conversation.  Napoleon,  the  next  time  he  met 
Alexander,  told  him  :  **  The  King  of  Prussia  came 
in  in  the  nick  of  time  ;  if  he  had  appeared  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  I  should  have  found  myself  promising 
the  Queen  anything !  .  .  ."  The  remark  afforded 
her  encouragement  and  hope. 

Napoleon  showed  the  utmost  politeness  towards 
the  Queen  and  paid  her  many  flattering  compliments  ; 
after  dinner  the  conversation  again  turned  on  politics. 
The  Emperor  asked  her  at  last :  **  But,  Madam,  what 
do  you  wish  precisely?  tell  me  your  ideas."  The 
Queen  thereupon  explained  in  detail  the  King's 
wishes,  named  the  Provinces  he  was  loath  to  surrender, 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  greater  importance  as  to 
situation  of  such  and  such  a  Province,  whether  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  for  the  .  victualling  of  Berlin. 
She  entered,  in  my  opinion,  into  too  much  detail,  and 
would  have  done  better  to  confine  herself  entirely 
to  the  role  she  had  adopted  in  the  morning.  What 
she  then  said  as  wife  and  mother  was  bound  to  make 
an  impression,  and  I  think  she  would  have  succeeded. 
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All  the  rigmarole  she  was  told  to  repeat  in  the  evening 
was  foreign  to  her  true  character,  and  she  could  only 
lose  ground  by  being  false  to  this. 

Napoleon  vouchsafed  no  definite  answer;  he 
treated  the  Queen  with  polite  consideration,  assured 
her  of  his  regard,  and  when  she  pressed  for  a  state- 
ment on  public  affairs,  said  to  her :  "  Madam,  I  have 
always  been  told  you  interested  yourself  in  politics, 
and  as  things  are  now,  after  all  I  have  heard  you  say, 
I  regret  it  is  not  the  case."  The  point  of  this  com- 
pliment was  to  my  mind  very  generally  missed ; 
people  took  it  literally.  Napoleon  told  Alexander, 
after  the  Queen  had  gone  :  '*  The  Queen  of  Prussia 
is  a  charminof  woman,  her  soul  matches  her  face. 
Ton  honour !  instead  of  robbing  her  of  a  crown,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  lay  one  at  her  feet."  The  words 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  most  flattering 
hopes  for  the  issue  were  entertained ;  Alexander 
himself  came  to  see  Their  Majesties,  congratulated 
them  on  the  favourable  impression  the  Queen  had 
made  and  the  advantages  that  would  result  for 
Prussia. 

He  had  left  Napoleon  closeted  with  the  Prince  of 
Benevento  (Talleyrand)  and  felt  confident  that  on 
the  following  day,  the  Queen  being  again  invited  to 
dine,  matters  would  be  finally  arranged  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way.  Instead  of  which,  Herren  von 
Kalckreuth  and  von  Goltz  were  advised  of 
Napoleon's  real  intentions  the  next  morning.  The 
most  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  were  sent  to 
the  King ;  the  loss  of  the  territory  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  of  the 
Provinces  of  Saxony,   Silesia  and  all  the  Provinces 
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acquired  by  the  Partition  of  Poland,  left  the  King  only 
one-half  of  his  kingdom.  After  the  illusive  visions 
of  the  day  before,  and  the  high  hopes  cherished,  the 
blow  seemed  the  more  terrible. 

Indignation  and  grief  were  depicted  on  every 
countenance  when  the  Grand- Duke  of  Berg  was 
announced.  The  look  of  consternation  the  Queen's 
face  wore  struck  the  Duke,  and  he  asked  her  '*if  she 
was  not  well."  The  King  answered  for  her  :  **  It  is 
not  surprising  that  she  feels  the  poignant  chagrin 
the  Emperor  causes  us,  and  is  naturally  indignant  at 
the  unworthy  fashion  in  which  the  negotiations  are 
conducted." 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Berg  swore  he  was  in  no 
way  privy  to  the  matter,  and,  like  everybody  else, 
had  entertained  the  highest  hopes  for  Prussia.  The 
Queen  said  ''that  the  Emperor's  gracious  reception 
of  her  had  suggested  the  same  hopes,  but  they  had 
been  of  short  duration." — **  Sire,"  answered  the  Grand- 
Duke,  turning  to  the  King,  "  I  have  been  represented 
as  the  motive  and  the  instrument  of  this  odious  war,  but 
I  beg  you  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  been 
no  party  to  what  you  suffer,  that  I  have  no  personal 
ambitions ;  I  am  happy  at  Paris,  all  my  wishes  are 
limited  to  living  there  and  not  being  forced  to  play 
a  part  for  which  Nature  never  meant  me.  The 
Emperor  has  high  qualities,  but  that  is  not  every- 
thing for  posterity ;  he  must  likewise  display  a  noble 
character,  and  he  is  giving  small  proof  of  this  at  the 
present  moment.  Believe  me,  I  am  deeply  wounded 
by  his  behaviour." 

He   spoke   in   even    more  forcible  terms  to  the 
Grand- Duke  Constantine. 
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It  was  after  all  the  agitations  of  this  morning  that 
the  Royal  pair  set  out  for  Tilsit.  Napoleon  had 
announced  the  previous  day  that  he  would  ask  the 
Queen  to  come,  that  he  might  offer  her  the  homage 
of  his  respect.  They  waited,  therefore,  for  the  issue 
of  the  conversation  that  was  to  take  place  between 
him,  the  Tsar  and  the  King.  It  lasted  three  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  brilliant  cortege  that 
always  preceded  the  Emperor  passed  under  her 
windows  without  stopping,  and  the  gloomy,  dejected 
look  of  the  King,  Alexander's  air  of  embarrassment. 
Napoleon's  stern  face  led  her  to  fear  the  unhappy 
truth. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  and  the  King  arrived  before 
dinner  at  the  Queen's  lodging,  and  she  then  learned 
that  the  interview  had  been  of  the  stormiest  kind ; 
hot  words  had  passed  on  either  side,  and  the  King 
had  not  been  able  to  mask  his  indignation.  In  vain 
had  Alexander  striven  to  calm  and  reconcile  the 
others ;  his  own  feelings  had  run  so  strong  that  he 
had  turned  sick  and  faint.  Napoleon,  pale  and 
furious,  his  face  livid  with  anger,  his  lips  purple, 
had  with  difficulty  kept  his  composure. 

This  unfortunate  discussion  has  done  more  to 
sow  a  seed  of  deeply  rooted  enmity  between  the 
Sovereigns  than  all  the  events  which  had  gone  before, 
and  which  no  doubt  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia.  The 
ephemeral  existence  still  accorded  us  is  only  an  act 
of  complacence  on  Napoleon's  part  towards  Alexander, 
and  the  first  shadow  of  umbrage  between  the  two 
Courts  will  be  the  signal  for  our  exile.  It  was  only 
the  Tsar's  urgency  during  the  day  that  won  for  us  the 
restitution  of  Silesia. 
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The  Prince  of  Neuchatel  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
Queen  from  her  lodging  to  the  second  dinner,  which 
was  marked  by  the  same  ceremony  and  the  same  polite 
attentions  as  on  the  preceding  evening ;  but  the 
Queen's  dejection,  the  King's  black  humour,  Alex- 
ander's embarrassment,  Napoleon's  anger,  were 
unmistakable.  Before  dinner  little  was  said  and 
that  on  indifferent  topics,  and  the  whole  meal 
passed  off  in  the  same  fashion. 

On  leaving,  the  Queen  said  to  Napoleon  :  **  Sire, 
after  the  conversation  we  had  together  yesterday, 
after  all  the  kind  and  obliging  things  Your  Majesty 
said  to  me,  I  left  you  comforted,  believing  I  was  to 
owe  you  our  happiness,  the  happiness  of  my  country 
and  my  children.  To-day  all  my  hopes  are  over- 
thrown, and  it  is  with  very  different  feelings  I  take 
my  departure."  Napoleon  had  no  time  to  answer 
her,  the  Princes  coming  up  at  that  moment  to  take 
their  leave  of  the  Queen. 

Napoleon,  as  he  gave  her  his  arm  to  her 
carriage,  told  her:  "Madam,  what  a  bonne  bouche\ 
You  have  cut  me  to  the  quick.  .  .  ." — "Sire,  I  have 
only  let  you  see  my  pain  and  grief." — "  Believe 
me.  Madam,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prove  the  interest 
and  esteem  you  have  inspired  in  my  heart." — "  Sire, 
it  depends  on  you  ;  there  is  yet  time  ;  our  happiness 
is  in  your  hands."  The  Queen  was  already  getting 
into  the  carriage,  Napoleon  bade  her  farewell  and 
they  never  met  again. 

In  the  conversation  before  dinner  between 
Napoleon,  Alexander  and  the  King,  the  last  named, 
who  had  seldom  found  opportunity  to  speak  of  his 
own  interests,  because  Napoleon  would  always  avoid 
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the  subject,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  spoke 
with  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  humiliating  conditions 
Napoleon  was  imposing  on  him.  The  Emperor, 
after  hearing  him  out,  replied  :  "It  is  part  of  my 
system  to  weaken  Prussia.  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be 
a  power  any  more  to  weigh  in  the  political  balance 
of  Europe." 

The  King  explained,  in  reference  to  Poland,  **  that 
he  had  formed  the  intention,  if  it  was  restored  to  him, 
of  changing  the  administration  ;  that,  if  it  were  ceded 
to  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Poles  would  not  obtain 
their  object  of  constituting  a  separate  kingdom ; 
therefore,  that  Napoleon,  whose  plan  was  to  leave  a 
buffer  State  between  Russia  and  himself,  would  be 
acting  more  generously  by  keeping  it  in  the  possession 
of  Prussia,  instead  of  enriching  a  Prince  who  had 
behaved  unworthily  towards  a  King  who  was  his 
ally."  Napoleon  was  furious  and  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation,  after  a  harsh  reply. 

On  the  8th  the  King,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Wilhelm,  dined  with  Napoleon,  Alexander  being  also 
present.  A  mutual  exchange  had  been  made  of  the 
Russian  and  French  orders,  and  the  respective 
decorations  were  worn  by  the  two  Monarchs  and 
their  suites.  Napoleon  with  his  own  hands  fastened 
the  small  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  the  button- 
hole of  an  officer  of  the  Preobrajenski  Guard.  As  it 
is  notorious  that  this  regiment  is  entirely  devoted  to 
General  von  Bennigsen,  the  Grand- Duke  Constantine 
and  the  party  which  has  forced  the  Tsar  to  conclude 
peace,  this  token  of  favour  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
struck  the  onlookers  as  not  without  significance. 

The   day   passed   uneventfully.     The    King   and 
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the  Emperor  were,  as  usual,  cold  and  taciturn  to 
each  other.  The  Tsar  Alexander  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  conversation,  which  presently  turned  on  France ; 
then  Napoleon  entered  into  particulars  of  administra- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  kind.  He  detailed  all  the 
reasons  that  had  decided  him  to  frame  such  and 
such  an  article  of  the  French  Constitution.  '*But," 
he  observed,  *'the  admirable  thing  about  this  Con- 
stitution is  this  :  it  places  no  irksome  restrictions  on 
me,  I  have  full  liberty  of  action  and  make  the  same 
Constitution  serve  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  own 
plans  and  my  own  wishes." 

He  spoke  of  the  King's  sisters,  commended  the 
Princess  of  Hesse,  and  told  him :  "  Your  sister  of 
Orange  came  to  me  without  a  suspicion  or  a  thought 
of  fear."  The  King  could  not  but  notice  the  tone  in 
which  this  was  said.  Turning  to  Prince  Wilhelm, 
the  Emperor  added  :  "  Your  wife  is  a  Princess  of 
Homburg,  her  mother  is  a  woman  I  respect."  The 
King  of  Sweden  was  mentioned  ;  "  He  is  a  madman," 
said  Napoleon. 

No  visit  was  paid  to  the  camp  that  day.  Con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  streets,  it  offered  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  The  framework  of  the  huts 
was  of  wood,  all  of  them  being  thatched  with  wheat 
sheaves  still  green  and  ornamented  with  garlands  of 
blue  corn-flowers.  The  orderliness  and  pretty  look 
of  it  all  mio^ht  have  roused  our  admiration  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  its  existence 
meant  the  total  destruction  of  sixteen  unhappy 
villages. 

Of  the  houses  only  the  chimneys  remained  to  be 
seen.     They  had  been  swept  away,  furniture  and  all, 
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to  make  room  for  the  camp,  and  the  owners  were 
wandering  about  without  hearth  or  home  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forests,  where  they  beset  wayfarers,  refusing 
money,  and  only  asking  bread  for  their  children,  who 
were  dying  of  hunger. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  conferences  between 
Count  von  Goltz  and  Prince  Talleyrand,  the  latter 
left  only  the  smallest  loopholes  of  hope  for  Prussia  ; 
he  told  him  plainly  that  France  wanted  a  buffer  State 
between  herself  and  Russia  "to  intercept  that  ex- 
change of  pin-pricks  that  goes  before  the  exchange  of 
cannon  balls,"  but  that  Saxony,  from  this  point  of 
view,  answered  France's  purpose  better  than  Prussia. 
When  subsequently  Count  von  Goltz  had  his  audience 
with  Napoleon,  the  only  subject  broached  at  first 
related  to  the  Count  himself  and  his  previous  career. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  assured  him  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  agreeable  to  him,  .  .  .  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ; 
but  when  Goltz  went  on  to  speak  of  the  interests  of 
Prussia,  appealing  to  his  generosity  and  magnanimity 
to  modify  the  humiliating  conditions  he  was  imposing 
on  the  King,  Napoleon  interrupted  him  roughly,  and 
in  the  heat  of  conversation  took  him  by  the  ear, 
refusing  any  concessions  whatsoever. 

Count  von  Goltz  next  reminded  him  that  the 
King  had  been  ready  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
the  end  of  October  and  that  Herr  von  Zastrow  had 
then  been  at  Berlin  for  that  purpose,  that  Napoleon 
could  not  therefore  throw  the  blame  on  the  King  for 
the  calamities  of  the  war ;  but  the  Emperor  replied : 
'*  Oh,  if  you  speak  of  that  time,  perhaps  I  was  wrong ; 
it  is  true  I  might  have  agreed  to  peace,  but  vaster 
projects  prevented  me." 
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The  Peace  was  signed  with  Prussia  and  duly 
ratified,  without  the  preliminaries  having  been  set 
out  or  any  information  given  as  to  the  fundamental 
stipulations  underlying  it.  It  was  eight  hours  after 
Alexander's  departure  that  these  preliminaries  were 
signed,  a  formality  which  Napoleon  hurried  on,  and 
though  the  King  refused  his  signature  for  five  days 
longer,  he  had  in  the  end  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

During  one  of  the  last  conversations,  or,  at  any 
rate,  interviews,  between  Napoleon  and  the  King, 
the  Emperor  stared  hard  at  the  other  for  a  long 
while,  looking  him  up  and  down  from  head  to  foot ; 
then  scrutinizing  his  grey  pantaloons,  he  asked  him  : 
"You  are  obliged  every  day  to  button  all  those 
buttons  ?     Do  you  begin  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  ?  " 

Napoleon  lavished  a  great  deal  of  flattery  and 
exaggerated  praise  on  the  Russian  nation,  telling  the 
Tsar  Alexander  ''that  he  held  Russia  in  particular 
esteem  ;  but,"  he  added,  *'  why  do  you  have  about 
you  other  people  besides  Russians?  I  don't  like 
these  Livonians.  .  .  .  Why  not  give  their  posts  to 
Russians?" — ''Why,  Sire,"  answered  Alexander,  "I 
think  you  would  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  am  now 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  a  man  of  Alsace  was  not  a 
Frenchman." 

Going  one  day  to  see  Alexander,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home.  Napoleon  was  informed  that  the  Court 
Marshal,  Count  Tolstoi,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
marked  respect,  was  within ;  he  proceeded  to  his 
room  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  public  affairs. 
He  ended  by  bidding  him  :  "  Please  tell  your  Emperor 
(the  Tsar),  my  dear  Count,  that  whatever  I  may  do 
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for  Prussia,  I  do  for  his  sake ;  I  care  nothing  for  the 
Queen's  charms  and  cajolements,  and  still  less  for 
the  King." 

The  very  first  day  the  Tsar  Alexander  was  settled 
at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  said  to  him  after  dinner  :  ''  I  will 
come  and  take  tea  with  you."  Everything  was  pre- 
pared, Napoleon  arrived,  Alexander  poured  out  the 
tea,  but  Napoleon's  cup  stood  there  on  the  table 
without  his  once  touching  it.  Next  day  the  same  ; 
on  the  third  day  Alexander  asked  Napoleon  "if  he 
wanted  tea." — **  Yes,  in  an  hour's  time,— later  on," 
was  his  answer,  but  he  never  even  tasted  it. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Russians, 
General  von  Bennigsen  was  for  ever  talking  of  the 
strength  of  the  army,  declaring  it  amounted  to  160,000 
men  ready  for  the  field,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
chances  were  so  favourable,  it  was  a  piece  of  folly  to 
make  peace.  In  this  way  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  blame  on  Alexander  for  the  miscarriage  of  the 
negotiations  and  the  precipitate  course  of  action 
followed,  which  he,  his  party,  the  Preobrajenski 
Guards  and  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine  had  really 
determined  the  Tsar  to  adopt.  Report  says  the 
Grand-Duke  actually  went  so  far  as  to  remind  his 
brother  of  their  father's  death  and  the  manner  of  it, 
thereby  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  might 
perhaps  meet  the  same  fate. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  conversation  the  King  had 
with  Napoleon,  His  Majesty  having  entered  sundry 
protests  relative  to  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down 
for  his  acceptance,  Napoleon,  losing  patience  at  the 
difficulties  the  King  was  raising,  said  with  a  bitter 
smile,  after  looking  fixedly  at  the  other  for  a  while : 
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**  Your  Majesty  forgets  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
treat  with  me,  and  that  it  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  no  one  else,  I  am  negotiating." 

Previously  to  Count  von  Goltz  being  presented 
to  Napoleon,  the  latter  made  objections  to  receiving 
a  Prussian  envoy  with  any  other  duty  beyond  simply 
signing  the  treaty.  The  King  having  meantime  re- 
marked that  Count  von  Goltz  was  instructed  in  the 
first  instance  to  enter  upon  preliminary  negotiations. 
Napoleon  retorted  angrily  :  ''  Negotiate  as  much  as 
you  like,  negotiate  for  two  years,  I  will  not  alter  one 
word  to  please  you." 

On  occasion  of  his  first  tUe-h-tite  with  the  Queen 
Napoleon  discussed  literature,  botany,  music  and  the 
fashions. 


CHAPTER   XII 

(1808- I 809) 

Return  to  Konigsberg — Illness  and  touching  death  of  the  young  Princess 
Luise  Radziwill — Ministry  of  Herr  von  Stein — Alexander  at  Konigs- 
berg— Interview  of  Erfurt — Estrangement  of  Stein  and  the  King — 
The  King  and  Queen's  visit  to  St.  Petersburg — Anecdotes  of 
Konigsberg — Return  of  the  iCourt  and  the  Princess  Luise  to 
Berlin 

We  spent  the  ist  January  at  Memel,  still  all  together. 
The  whole  Royal  Family  left  on  the  3rd,  and  we 
stayed  on  in  great  loneliness.  Loulou  was  better, 
so  I  was  able  to  rejoin  them  on  the  31st  at  Konigs- 
berg, and  it  was  only  in  March  that  fever  attacked 
the  child,  her  cough  grew  worse  and  her  strength 
began  to  fail. 

The  Queen's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  Court 
dinner.  Herr  von  Geertz  arrived  as  bearer  of  my 
parents'  good  wishes.  He  was  the  first  member  of 
my  father's  household  I  had  seen  since  1806.  He 
was  deeply  devoted  to  us,  and  I  learned  from  him 
many  particulars  regarding  my  brother  Ludwig  which 
I  had  hitherto  been  ignorant  of,  as  w^ell  as  all  that 
had  occurred  at  Berlin.^ 

^  On  that  occasion  the  Princess  learned,  among  other  interesting 
details,  that  it  was  her  father,  Prince  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the  keys  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  had  been  handed  on  5th  December  1807 
20 
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A  few  days  after  my  brother  August  also  arrived. 
It  was  a  sorrowful  meeting.  He  was  the  only  brother 
I  had  left.  Bound  in  close  ties  of  affection  with  the 
two  elder,  whom  I  had  the  grief  to  survive,  I  had 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  August ;  my  mother's 
favouritism  had  made  him  almost  a  stranger  to  us. 
However,  I  was  deeply  touched  to  find  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  my  sufferings,  and  to  see  how  much  he 
was  moved  to  think  my  poor  Loulou  was  so  soon  to 
be  taken  from  me. 

Since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  August  had  been  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Prussia.  As  a  prisoner  of  war 
he  had  resided  at  several  different  provincial  towns 
of  France  and  had  visited  Paris  on  his  way  back  to 
Berlin.  He  stayed  some  time  with  my  parents  and 
arrived  at  Konigsberg  with  Herr  von  Clausewitz, 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  France. 

With  the  first  days  of  April  Loulou's  condition 
grew  more  serious.  On  2nd  April,  the  day  before 
her  death,  I  was  sitting  by  her,  holding  my  hand 
on  her  heaving  chest,  when  I  saw  her  eyes  fix  them- 
selves continually  on  an  antique  timepiece  facing  her. 
"  What  are  you  looking  at,  dear  child  ?  "  I  asked  her. 
She  answered  :  "  At  the  angel  on  the  clock ;  don't 
you  see  it,  mamma?"  .  .  .  "No,  dear,  I  don't  see 
anything." — "  But  look,  look,  mamma,  the  angel  is 
there,  standing  above  half- past  two." 

I  brought  my  head  close  to  hers,  thinking  the 
reflection  of  a  sunbeam  gave  her  the  fancy ;  but 
I  could  see  nothing.  But  Loulou  kept  gazing  at  it 
again  and  again,  till  it  grew  quite  dark,  and  repeated 
several  times  over  :  "  I  am  certain,  mamma  dear,  the 
angel  is  above  half-past  two ! " 
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Twenty-four  afterwards,  at  the  same  hour,  she 
was  an  angel  in  heaven  ! 

M.  de  Brandon  had  taken  my  boys  for  a  walk 
while  their  sister  was  dying.  When  they  came  back, 
Wilhelm  and  Ferdinand  threw  themselves  into  my 
arms  sobbing,  and  said:  ''Schicke  Loulou  nach 
Berlin,  sie  muss  bei  uns,  nicht  hier  bleiden.'*^  It 
was  done  accordingly,  and  a  week  later  her  old  nurse 
took  her  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  laid  beside  her 
sister  Helena. 

The  day  the  mournful  train  set  out  I  changed 
houses.  My  friends  and  acquaintance  had  given  me 
many  tokens  of  friendship,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  touching  interest  displayed  by  the  Queen. 

My  husband  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
where  his  sister  Angelika,  who  was  seriously  ill,  was 
to  consult  the  doctors.  Soon  afterwards  M.  de 
Brancion  and  Pauline  Ndale  quitted  me  to  go  to 
Carlsbad  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  children. 
I  devoted  my  attention  to  their  education,  which  was 
a  distraction  for  me  in  my  solitude. 

My  brother  August  had  gone  back  to  his  parents, 
but  returned  to  Konigsberg  in  August,  deeming  it 
a  more  suitable  place  of  residence  for  him,  so  long 
as  the  occupation  of  Berlin  and  the  country  generally 
by  the  French  army  continued.  General  Scharnhorst, 
now  entrusted  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Artillery, 
offered  to  put  my  brother  in  command,  deeming  him 
to  possess  the  special  knowledge,  the  zeal  and 
application  needful  for  service  in  that  arm.  August 
followed  Herr  von  Scharnhorst's  counsels,  thereby 
winning  influence  and  popularity  that  afforded  him 

^  Send  Loulou  to  Berlin,  she  must  be  with  us,  not  remain  here. 
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the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  and  eventually 
making  a  fine  military  reputation  for  himself. 

Herr  von  Stein  was  at  Berlin  to  confer  with  the 
Intendant-General,  M.  Daru,  on  the  best  means  of 
alleviating  for  the  country  the  hard  conditions  imposed 
by  Napoleon.  He  had  made  little  progress  in  these 
endeavours  when  in  August  he  returned  to  Konigs- 
berg,  delegating  to  the  Minister  von  Voss  the  task 
of  bringing  the  incomplete  negotiations  to  a  finish. 

The  two  Ministers  were  not  on  friendly  terms  ; 
Herr  von  Voss  had  been  chagrined  to  see  Herr 
von  Stein  re-enter  the  King's  service  and  acquire 
a  preponderating  influence. 

Herr  von  Stein,  with  the  most  eminent  talents 
and  a  mind  and  character  of  a  very  high  order, 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  men  and  never  dreamed 
of  distrusting  those  who  succeeded  in  winning  his 
favour  by  a  show  of  noble  sentiments.  It  was  there- 
fore not  without  anxiety  that  his  reconciliation  with 
Herr  von  Voss  was  observed  and  the  fact  of  his 
entrusting  to  the  latter  the  final  conclusion  of  arrange- 
ments with  the  French  authorities. 

Among  the  employes  in  the  Prussian  administra- 
tion, a  great  many  were  Herr  von  Stein's  enemies. 
On  his  return  to  office  he  had  sternly  cut  down  their 
emoluments  which,  independently  of  the  heavy 
pensions  they  enjoyed,  were  paid  them  day  by  day 
without  a  thought  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Royal 
coffers. 

When  it  became  his  duty  to  suppress  these  abuses, 
discontent  broke  out  in  every  one  of  the  public  ofifices. 
Even  such  as  were  inclined  to  take  a  more  moderate 
view  and  saw  the  necessity  of  the  reform,  were  often 
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exasperated  by  Herr  von  Stein's  violent  temper;  he 
would  often  fly  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  with 
his  best  friends. 

In  September  an  interview  between  the  Tsar 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  was  to  be  held  at  Erfurt. 
On  his  way  there  Alexander  passed  through  Konigs- 
berg.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit ; 
I  noticed  directly  he  was  not  free  from  embarrassment. 
He  came  to  visit  me,  but  not  alone  as  he  used  to. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  generals  and  aides-de- 
camp. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Tsar's  departure,  the  Moniteur 
contained  a  certain  letter  from  Herr  von  Stein  to 
Prince  Wittgenstein,  who  was  then  at  Hamburg  ;  it 
had  been  intercepted  in  the  post.  It  was  printed  in 
all  the  gazettes  and  led  to  complications  and  difficulties 
without  end.  Herr  von  Stein  thought  he  had  en- 
trusted the  letter  to  a  sure  messenger,  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  man  ! 

At  Konigsberg  the  Tsar  Alexander  made  the 
more  intimate  acquaintance  of  Herr  von  Stein ;  he 
talked  a  great  deal  with  him  and  was  delighted  with 
his  ideas,  his  frankness  and  nobility  of  character ; 
again  and  again  he  congratulated  the  King  on  having 
been  able  to  give  his  confidence  to  so  eminent  a  man. 
The  Tsar  was  as  much  pained  as  ourselves  at  the 
article  in  the  Moniteur.  He  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  Herr  von  Stein  in  the  King's  service,  and 
promised  to  arrange  the  matter  at  the  Erfurt  inter- 
view. 

At  home  Herr  von  Stein's  enemies  hoped  the 
affair  might  estrange  him  from  the  King,  and  did 
their  best  to  prejudice  the  Queen  against  him,  so  that 
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her  influence  might  react  on  the  King.  But  the 
latter,  however  much  annoyed  at  the  letter  and  the 
heedlessness  that  had  led  to  its  publication/  thought 
too  highly  of  Herr  von  Stein  to  lose  his  services  so 
easily.  He  made  up  hi$  mind  to  await  the  news 
Alexander  was  to  send  him  from  Erfurt. 

Herr  von  Stein  proposed  to  the  King  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  Fortress  of  Pillau  pending  a 
reply  from  Napoleon,  who  might  perhaps  be  appeased 
by  such  an  act  of  deference.      But  the  King  refused. 

Frau  von  Berg  came  to  spend  some  months  with 
the  Queen,  but  found  herself  in  a  position  of  painful 
embarrassment,  what  between  her  old  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Herr  von  Stein  and  the  distrust  the 
Queen  entertained  towards  him. 

Frau  von  Berg  loved  the  Queen  tenderly,  and 
attached  the  highest  value  to  the  enjoyment  of  her 
confidence.  Proud  of  the  influence  she  possessed 
over  her  mind,  she  would  fain  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  to  reconcile  Her  Majesty  with  the  Minister. 
But  her  efforts  were  vain. 

The  Queen  considered  that,  situated  as  the  King 
was,  he  needed  a  Minister  of  less  pronounced  views. 

^  This  letter,  the  object  of  which  was  to  stir  up  a  revolt  in  the  King- 
dom of  Westphalia,  had  roused  Napoleon's  anger  against  Herr  von 
Stein.  His  mind  was  already  disturbed  by  the  popularity  enjoyed  by 
the  Minister,  who  was  applying  himself  to  the  future  regeneration  of 
his  country  by  the  institution  of  liberal  reforms,  and  the  Emperor  now 
seized  this  opportunity  to  demand  his  dismissal.  Stein  thus  became 
the  personal  opponent  of  Napoleon  ;  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  the 
French,  understood  instantly  the  line  of  conduct  he  must  adopt  towards 
this  Minister,  and  ordered  his  Council  of  State  to  sequestrate  such 
properties  as  he  possessed  in  his  Duchy.  The  whirligig  of  fortune 
allowed  Stein  at  a  later  date  to  exact  a  cruel  vengeance  for  the  harsh 
measures  meted  out  to  him  by  Frederick  Augustus.  In  1813  Stein  was 
one  of  the  most  active  instigators  of  that  Monarch's  deposition. 
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Moreover,  she  still  nursed  hopes  of  Count  Harden- 
bergs  return  to  office,  a  man  whose  conciliatory 
temper,  fine  manners  and  devotion  to  the  Queen  led 
her  to  expect  both  advantage  for  the  King  and  profit 
for  the  country.  Herr  von  Nagler,  entrusted  with 
communications  from  Count  von  Hardenberg  to  the 
Queen,  had  access  to  Her  Majesty.  Herr  von  Stein, 
though  an  old  friend  of  his,  was  unaware  [of  these 
intrigues  ;  it  was  only  subsequently  he  learned  (at  the 
same  time  I  did)  that  the  Queen  had  had  an  interview 
with  Count  von  Hardenberg  during  a  walk  with  the 
Princess  Wilhelm.  She  met  him  in  the  environs 
of  Konigsberg,  where  he  was  unwilling  to  be  seen, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  estates  near  Riga, 
thanks  to  a  permit  he  had  just  secured  from  Napoleon. 

The  replies  from  Erfurt  were  received.  Alex- 
ander informed  the  King  that  it  depended  only  on 
himself  to  keep  Herr  von  Stein  in  his  service,  but 
that  he  preferred  to  report  by  word  of  mouth  the 
general  result  of  his  negotiations. 

Herr  von  Stein,  who  to  the  last  had  believed  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  part  from  the  King  so 
as  not  to  block  the  negotiations  with  the  French 
authorities,  took  fresh  heart  to  think  he  might  still  be 
of  use  to  his  master.  At  the  same  time  unceasing 
efforts  were  being  made  to  injure  him  with  the  King, 
who,  however,  remained  unshaken. 

Prince  Wilhelm  had  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Erfurt  when  the  latter  left  Paris.  The  treaty  he 
had  concluded  was  far  more  unfavourable  than 
the  King  expected ;  Herr  von  Stein  was  far  from 
content ;  the  Tsar  Alexander's  intervention  had 
effected  no  modification,  and  by  the  time  the  Prince 
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reached  Konigsberg,  almost  at  the  same  moment  as 
himself,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified.  To 
make  up  for  the  disappointment,  Alexander  brought 
the  King  the  certainty  that  Napoleon  would  offer  no 
further  objection  to  Herr  von  Stein  retaining  his 
office. 

The  Grand  -  Duke  Constantine  preceded  his 
brother  Alexander  by  twenty-four  hours,  and  gave 
us  a  highly  comic  description  of  the  sojourn  at  Erfurt, 
and  the  way  in  which  Napoleon  treated  the  Sovereigns 
he  had  called  together  there.  He  would  address 
them  in  peremptory  tones,  **  King  of  Bavaria  !  " — 
"  King  of  Saxony !  "— *'  King  of  Wurtemberg  !  "  and 
the  last  named  was  the  only  one  who  manifested  the 
slightest  umbrage. 

The  Count  von  Dalberg,  Prince  Primate,  was 
also  there.  He  was  deaf;  Napoleon,  annoyed  at 
having  to  repeat  his  question,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protection  he  was  according  him,  shouted,  "  He  is 
growing  quite  imbecile." 

The  most  celebrated  actors  of  Paris  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  to  Erfurt.  The  day  after 
that  on  which  Britannicus  was  given.  Napoleon  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  Talma  had  played  Nero. 
He  sent  for  him  while  the  old  Duke  of  Dessau  was 
in  his  closet,  and  told  him  :  ''You  played  Nero  with- 
out any  dignity.  You  made  a  gesture  that  an 
Emperor  would  not  have  used.  Look  at  me,  / 
should  do  it  like  this !  " 

After  his  arrival  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  lengthy 
interviews  with  Herr  von  Stein  in  which  he  recounted 
the  particulars  of  his  conversations  with  Napoleon 
and  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  at  the  same   time 
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described  the  arrangements  made  for  keeping  Herr 
von  Stein  in  the  King  s  service. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  sojourn  at  Erfurt 
and  his  relations  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  largely 
renewed  Alexander's  confidence  in  himself. 

Once  more  he  came  to  see  me  on  the  old  footing, 
and  spoke  fully  of  the  position  he  was  in  at  the  time 
of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  I  was  able  to  see  clearly  that 
he  had  felt  himself  at  that  date  in  very  different 
circumstances,  which  left  him  no  freedom  of  choice, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  that  unfortunate  Peace  was 
a  motive  the  more  for  his  subsequently  doing  what- 
ever he  could  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  done  us. 

Still,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  confidence 
the  Tsar  Alexander  reposed  in  M.  de  Talleyrand  ; 
the  fact  is  he  was  persuaded  that  his  influence  would 
force  Napoleon  to  renounce  his  plans  of  conquest  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  was  on  him  more 
than  anybody  that  he  founded  his  hopes  for  our  future. 

A  letter  came  from  my  mother-in-law  to  announce 
the  sad  news  of  our  dear  Angelika  s  death.  She  was 
very  ill  when  she  left  Pulawy,  and  succumbed  within 
a  few  days  of  reaching  Vienna.  Her  sad  end  tried 
us  grievously. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Herr  von  Stein's  de- 
parture was  decided  upon.  The  journey  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  St.  Petersburg  was  then  under  dis- 
cussion. The  King  considered  the  expense  too 
heavy  for  the  means  at  his  disposal.  He  thought 
very  rightly  that,  at  a  time  when  such  great  sacrifices 
were  necessary,  so  costly  a  journey  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken.  The  Queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  very 
desirous  of  going.     The  project  interested  her  greatly  ; 
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she  deemed  it  politically  advantageous  and  considered 
it  would  gratify  Napoleon. 

The  Queen  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  Herr 
von  Nagler  and  his  friend  Herr  von  Schladen,  then 
Prussian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  All  made  it  a 
point  to  offer  opposition  to  Herr  von  Stein,  to  whom 
the  King  had  referred  the  final  decision  as  to  this 
Russian  journey.  He  agreed  with  his  Sovereign 
that  it  must  be  abandoned,  circumstances  allowing 
no  alternative  but  either  to  make  it  by  sacrificing  the 
dignity  proper  to  such  an  occasion,  or  to  incur  an 
expenditure  altogether  beyond  present  resources. 

It  was  therefore  all  but  decided  that  the  journey 
should  not  be  made.  But  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  discussion  which  still  went  on  to  fan  the  Queen's 
resentment  against  Herr  von  Stein,  and  in  the  end 
his  enemies  carried  the  day.  The  King  told  Herr 
von  Stein  how  they  never  ceased  urging  him  to 
dismiss  his  Minister,  that  this  was  considered  a  good 
way  of  conciliating  Napoleon,  who  had  only  very 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  Tsar  Alexander's  repre- 
sentations. 

Herr  von  Stein  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment, 
and  made  his  arrangements  to  return  to  his  estates 
in  the  Nassau  country.  At  his  departure  he  left  to 
the  King  and  his  successors  a  "  political  testament," 
which  he  read  to  us  and  the  directions  of  which  were 
to  some  extent  followed. 

The  Queen  and  Frau  von  Berg  used  often  to 
come  to  see  me.  The  Queen  said  a  great  deal  of 
the  necessity  of  Herr  von  Stein's  dismissal.  I  re- 
minded her  of  all  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  said  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  Queen  did  not  alter  her  views, 
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and  Frau  von  Berg,  in  spite  of  all  her  affection  for 
Herr  von  Stein,  durst  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
Her  Majesty.  With  the  best  of  hearts  and  plenty 
of  ability,  the  Queen  was  not  always  able  to  over- 
come the  weakness  of  will  which  made  her  a  slave 
to  the  opinions  of  the  intriguers  about  her. 

It  was  on  loth  December  Herr  von  Stein  left  us, 
and  we  bade  farewell  to  this  excellent  man  who  was 
always  a  loyal  friend  to  us.  On  the  27th  the  King, 
Queen,  Prince  Wilhelm  and  my  brother  August  set 
out  for  Russia. 

On  3rd  January  was  born  my  son  Boguslaw,  and 
I  was  already  pretty  well  convalescent  when  the 
King  and  Queen  returned  from  St.   Petersburg. 

They  were  very  well  pleased  with  their  journey, 
and  had  been  received  with  every  mark  of  enthusiasm 
and  respect.  It  struck  me  all  the  same  that  the 
Queen's  hopes  as  to  the  political  advantages  to  be 
reaped  from  the  visit  were  dimmed,  and  that  she  was 
coming  back  with  less  confidence  in  her  future  than 
she  had  started  with. 

My  little  boy  was  baptized  after  the  King's  return 
by  Prince  Hohenzollern,  Bishop  of  Warmia.  He 
was  given  the  name  of  Boguslaw  after  one  of  his 
ancestors,  Governor  of  Konigsberg,  whose  daughter 
married  the  second  son  of  the  Great  Elector.  His 
tomb  had  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Konigsberg,  situated  in  the  Kneiphof. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1808  that  the  King  was 
informed  how  an  aged  mason  had  declared  on  his 
death-bed  that  he  had,  when  quite  a  child,  helped  his 
father  to  bury  a  treasure  at  the  Kneiphof.  He 
described  the  road  he  had  followed  and  the  vault 
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they  had  walled  up.  The  King  allowed  a  search 
to  be  made.  Everything  was  found  as  the  mason 
had  stated ;  but  the  treasure  was  not  there.  In  the 
walled-up  vault  were  discovered  the  coffins  of  the 
Margrave  Albrecht  and  his  two  wives,  and  that  of 
Prince  Boguslaw  Radziwill  with  his. 

The  Margrave  was  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  regnant  in  Prussia.  He  turned 
Lutheran  at  the  Reformation. 

The  investigations  were  continued  for  several 
days  at  the  Kneiphof,  and,  on  breaking  in  a  wall,  the 
searchers  came  upon  the  subterranean  passage  under 
the  Pregel,  and  next  [moment  a  number  of  bags  full 
of  silver  came  tumbling  down.  The  contents  proved 
on  examination  to  consist  of  coins  recently  minted 
and  coming  from  the  University  chest,  which  had 
been  robbed. 

The  affair  caused  no  little  amusement.  I  accom- 
panied the  Queen  to  the  Kneiphof  to  see  the  ex- 
cavations, and  as  I  was  enceinte  at  the  time,  it  was 
resolved  that,  if  I  had  a  boy,  he  should  be  called 
Boguslaw,  and  that  the  Queen's  next  son  should  be 
Albrecht ;  all  which  came  about  eight  months  after. 

The  war  broke  out  then  between  France  and 
Austria,  and  the  Battles  of  Ratisbon  and  Waofram 
quickly  followed.  Herr  von  Steigentesch  had  come 
a  short  while  before  as  an  envoy  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  urge  the  King  to  join  that  Sovereign  in 
resisting  the  common  enemy.  Herr  von  Steigentesch, 
a  man  of  intellect  and  a  dramatic  author,  showed 
himself  a  poor  hand  at  gauging  the  King's  character. 
He  thought  to  overawe  him,  and  his  mission  proved 
abortive. 
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It  was  soon  after  this  that  a  woman  arrived  from 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Darmstadt  who  had  come  to 
claim  the  King's  protection  in  a  lawsuit  to  be  ad- 
judicated at  Konigsberg.  The  Countess  Tauentzien, 
the  Queen's  Maid-of- Honour,  told  her  how  the  woman 
in  question  had  a  great  reputation  at  Frankfort-on-the 
Main  as  a  fortune-teller,  and  persuaded  the  Queen 
to  send  for  her. 

At  the  Queen's  summons  she  came  to  Fraulein 
von  Tauentzien's,  where  were  assembled  the  Duke 
of  Strelitz  and  the  Minister  of  State,  Herr  G.  von 
Humboldt.  She  made  it  a  condition  that  no  question 
should  be  raised  concerning  the  King's  death,  or  her 
own,  or  her  children's. 

The  Queen  asked  :  *'  Shall  we  return  to  Berlin 
before  the  end  of  the  year  ?  "  The  woman  arranged 
her  cards  and  answered:  **Yes,  without  a  doubt." 
And  so  it  was  ;  we  were  there  by  Christmas  Eve. 
The  Queen  asked  further :  '*  Shall  we  remain  at 
Berlin  ?  or  shall  we  be  forced  to  leave  it  ? "  She 
replied :  "  Your  Majesty  will  not  remain  for  very 
long  at  Berlin  ;  but  you  will  return  there  after  a  short 
absence  and  will  never  again  leave  the  country." 
The  Queen's  last  question  was:  "What  will  be 
Napoleon's  fate  ?  Will  he  be  always  victorious  ? " 
She  answered  :  ''The  years  ten  and  eleven  will  be 
very  hard  for  Prussia,  but  in  1812  Napoleon's  star 
will  pale  and  Prussia  will  acquire  a  degree  of  glory 
such  as  she  has  never  before  attained." 

How  prophetic  these  words  seemed  to  us  later 
on  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Queen  did  return  to 
Berlin,  left  it  again  subsequently  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  father  at  Strelitz,  only  to  come  back  a  corpse ; 
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and  the  year  1812  confirmed  all  the  woman's 
prognostications. 

Herr  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  our  receptions,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  King  and  Queen.  He  and  Count  von 
Gneisenau  were  a  consolation  for  us,  now  Herr  von 
Stein  was  gone.  They  became  sincere  and  loyal 
friends  whose  unfailing  goodwill  has  brightened  my 
life  and  might  well  make  us  feel  proud. 

The  Queen  was  in  almost  constant  ill-health. 
Every  evening  she  fell  into  a  feverish  state  that 
resisted  all  remedies,  and  after  the  afflicting  tidings  of 
the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  with  its 
unhappy  consequences,^  she  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
in  the  chest  that  alarmed  Hufeland  very  much. 

On  3rd  August,  the  King's  birthday,  the  Queen, 
feeling  better,  decided  to  take  a  walk  to  the  Castle  of 
Medenau,  where  I  also  went.  It  never  once  stopped 
raining;  a  storm  sprang  up,  the  Queen  had  a  fresh 
attack  of  fever  and  an  immediate  return  was  made  to 
the  town. 

The  Queen  came  back  so  ill  and  agitated  that  she 
gave  up  the  intention  of  ending  the  evening  at  the 
Prince  Royal's. 

On  the  same  day,  a  year  afterwards,  the  King 
told  me  how,  during  that  stormy  evening  which  he 
finished  tHe-k-tHe  with  the  Queen,  ''  the  dread  of  his 
sad  bereavement  that  day  took  possession  of  his  soul." 

Our  return  to  Berlin  might  now  have  been  carried 

^  The  victory  of  Znaim,  won  by  Marmont  over  the  Archduke 
Charles  on  nth  July  1809,  led  to  the  armistice  known  by  the  same  name, 
which  was  the  prelude  for  the  Austrians  of  the  disastrous  Peace  of 
Vienna. 
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out,  as  the  French  garrison  had  evacuated  the  city, 
but  the  King  preferred  that  the  Queen  should  lie  in 
at  Konigsberg.  Everything  went  happily,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  named  Albrecht,  as 
had  been  agreed. 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  recovered,  the  de- 
parture of  the  Court  for  Berlin  was  decided  on 
and  the  train  of  coaches  and  baggage  waggons  got 
under  way  in  the  early  days  of  December.  It  was 
not  without  emotion  I  quitted  Konigsberg,  where  I 
had  passed  years  of  such  importance  in  my  life,  had 
lost  my  dear  little  daughter,  had  received  so  many 
touching  tokens  of  affection,  where  so  many  trials  had 
fallen  to  our  lot,  but  where  consolations  likewise  had 
been  granted  us.  How  often  have  I  blessed  those 
days  of  misfortune  sent  by  God,  for  it  is  they  have 
led  back  my  heart  to  Him. 

We  left  on  nth  December,  a  season  when  the 
roads  had  become  almost  impassable.  The  second 
day  our  carriages,  about  nightfall,  were  stogged  in  a 
ravine,  and  no  efforts  availed  to  dig  them  out  before 
next  morning.  We  arrived  four-and-twenty  hours 
later  than  we  had  expected  at  the  fine  Castle  of 
Finkenstein,  belonging  to  the  Count  and  Countess 
von  Dohna. 

Both  were  worthy  of  great  respect.  While  the 
King  was  at  Memel,  many  servants  of  the  Court 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
whereas  this  excellent  man  hied  him  to  the  King  and 
-begged  him  for  his  authorization  for  himself  and  his 
wife  to  accompany  him  if  he  were  forced  to  quit  his 
kingdom.  Moreover,  he  offered  his  Sovereign  20,000 
thalers   to  raise   troops — this  though  his  two  castles 
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had  been   seized   and   occupied  as   headquarters  by 
Napoleon  and  by  one  of  his  Generals-in-Chief. 

I  was  lodged  in  the  room  where  Napoleon  had 
slept.  The  arrangements  could  still  be  seen  that  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  Roustan/  and 
Mme  Walewska,  who  went  with  him  to  the  Island  of 
Elba  and  after  his  death  married  General  Ornano. 

We  reached  Berlin  on  22nd  December.  I  had 
slept  the  last  night  at  Freienwalde,  whither  Royer 
and  Pauline  N^ale  had  come  "out  to  meet  me.  Both 
prepared  me  for  a  very  cold  reception  from  my  mother, 
who  would  have  it  I  ought  to  have  returned  sooner 
to  Berlin.  My  good  father's  tenderness  and  the 
caresses  he  lavished  on  my  four  children  were  my 
consolation. 

The  return  to  our  house  without  Loulou,  the 
visit  to  her  tomb  beside  that  of  Helena  in  the  garden, 
what  painful  moments  were  these  ! 

On  24th  December  we  went  to  the  King's  Palace 
to  await  his  and  the  Queen's  arrival.  The  old  Duke 
of  Strelitz  welcomed  his  daughter  as  she  stepped  from 
her  carriage,  and  all  were  moved  to  see  with  what 
affection  and  heartfelt  sympathy  she  embraced  her 
father's  knees. 

When  all  the  family  was  once  more  together,  I 
was  deeply  stirred  as  I  recalled  my  brother  Ludwig, 
who  alone  was  absent  among  us  all. 

That  day  the  King  and  Queen  dined  with  my 
father.  Before  I  left  Konigsberg  he  had  com- 
missioned me  to  suggest  this.  All  the  Court,  the 
Generals  and  King's  Ministers  attended. 

^  Napoleon  i.'s  Mameluke. 
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(1810-1811) 

First  Court  Reception  after  the  return  to  Berlin — Hardenberg  Chancellor 
— Queen  Luise  leaves  for  Strelitz — The  Queen's  untimely  death — 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand's  remains  conveyed  to  the  Domkirche 
at  Berlin  ;  his  obsequies 

New  Year's  Day  saw  a  full  Court  at  the  Schloss. 
It  was  a  distressing  evening.  It  was  painful  to  meet 
again  persons  who,  in  these  times  of  trial,  had  shown 
equivocal  behaviour,  and  it  was  a  difficult  moment 
for  the  King  and  Queen.  The  latter  wore  on  this 
occasion  a  plain  dress  of  violet  velvet,  without  lace 
or  diamonds,  and  no  other  ornament  save  the  pearl 
drops  of  the  Crown.  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  beautiful.  She  quickly  surmounted  the  agita- 
tion that  had  seized  her  on  first  entering  the  Hall 
of  the  Knights,  where  all  eyes  were  fastened  on  her. 

On  1 8th  January,  anniversary  of  the  Coronation 
of  Frederick  i.,  the  King  instituted  a  new  Ceremony 
to  mark  the  distribution  of  the  various  Orders.  This 
innovation,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  imitation 
of  similar  observances  customary  at  St.  Petersburg, 
gave  great  offence.  Indeed,  the  general  fact  could 
not  be  shirked  that  a  spirit  of  carping  criticism  had 
got  hold  of  the  Berliners.  This  first  winter  here 
was  very  depressing.  Nevertheless,  I  had  the  satis- 
21 
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faction  of  seeing  my  father  find  amusement  in  my 
children's  company,  and  even  my  mother  show  a 
liking  for  Else,  who  managed  to  win  her  heart. 
Ludwig  and  Blanche  were  given  back  to  me,  so 
fulfilling  my  brother's  intentions.  They  had  been 
for  three  years  with  M.  and  Mme  Moliere.  My 
mother,  ill  satisfied  with  their  bringing-up,  decided, 
shortly  before  my  return,  to  entrust  them  to  my 
care,  as  Ludwig  had  desired  in  his  will. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  wish  ;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  task.  I  did 
conscientiously  whatever  I  thought  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  children.  I  had  little  experience  as  yet, 
and  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  means  I 
took ;  but  if  I  acted  wrongly,  it  was  from  no  lack 
of  goodwill,  and  the  love  of  the  dear  little  ones  has 
more  than  compensated  me  for  any  sacrifices  I  may 
have  made  for  them. 

I  was  ill  on  loth  March,  so  could  not  appear  at 
the  Queen's  birthday  fete.  She  came  to  see  me  the 
next  day  and  spoke  to  me  feelingly  of  the  way  in 
which  the  King  had  celebrated  the  occasion.  With- 
out a  word  to  her  beforehand,  he  had  given  out  that 
the  Court  was  to  assemble  in  the  White  Hall  of 
the  Schloss — which  was  never  used  except  for  the 
marriage  festivities  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Queen 
was  filled  with  painful  emotion  as  she  entered,  and 
exclaimed  to  herself:  *' Das  ist  das  Ende  meiner 
irdischen  Grosse  !  "  ^  She  never  entered  the  Hall 
again. 

The  Princess  Luise,  the  Queen's  daughter,  fell  ill 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  caused  her  mother 

^  "  This  is  the  end  of  my  earthly  greatness  ! " 
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great  anxiety  ;  she  was  obliged,  however,  to  accompany 
the  King  to  Potsdam,  where  he  wished  to  take  up 
residence  about  Easter-time,  following  the  old 
precedent.  The  Queen  came  over  every  day  to  see 
the  child ;  but  this  travelling  fatigued  her  very  much 
and  she  fell  ill  herself.  One  morning  I  found  her 
very  ill  in  bed.  She  was  coughing  and  could  hardly 
breathe.  It  was  a  return  of  the  spasm  of  the  chest 
she  had  suffered  from  in  Prussia. 

In  time,  however,  the  Queen  recovered  and  the 
King  prolonged  his  visit  to  Potsdam.  The  Queen 
asked  me  to  come  and  spend  a  week  with  her,  and 
I  went  on  ist  June.  It  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  One  morning 
the  Queen  sent  to  tell  me  not  to  come  at  the  usual 
time,  that  she  would  have  me  called.  I  waited  till 
one  o'clock,  the  dinner-hour  at  Sans-Souci.  In  the 
Queen's  antechamber  I  saw  Count  von  Hardenberg  ; 
he  stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  not  without  some 
show  of  emotion,  that  with  Napoleon's  consent,  the 
King  had  reinstated  him  in  his  former  office. 

The  Queen  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  wishes 
accomplished  and  the  King  once  more  seconded  by 
a  Minister  in  whose  advice  she  felt  such  confidence. 
The  Queen  told  me  that  the  Count  von  Harden- 
berg's  appointment  would  lead  to  that  of  Herr  von 
Humboldt  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
room  of  Count  von  Goltz.  The  Duke  of  Strelitz, 
the  Queen's  brother,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this  selection.  Herr  von  Humboldt  was  a  man  of 
very  eminent  intellect ;  the  King  and  Queen  held 
him  in  such  esteem  they  felt  no  doubt  as  to  Count 
von  Hardenberg's  sharing  their  opinion. 
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The  Queen  was  given  the  task  of  informing  him, 
as  the  King  was  anxious  to  settle  everything  that 
very  day  with  Count  von  Hardenberg.  The  Count 
attended  the  dinner  at  Sans-Souci,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chancellor  of  State,  with  very  wide  powers, 
was  made  public  there  and  then. 

I  stayed  for  the  after-dinner-hour  with  the  Queen 
in  the  rooms  that  had  been  Frederick  ii.'s.  The 
King  joined  us  there,  after  holding  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Count  von  Hardenberg.  He  seemed  to 
me  dissatisfied  and  said  to  the  Queen  :  **  You  were 
mistaken  in  thinking  the  Chancellor  of  State  disposed 
to  give  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Herr 
von  Humboldt.  He  has  been  raising  many  difficulties. 
He  considers  that  Count  von  Goltz,  though  certainly 
no  genius,  has  done  nothing  to  lose  his  post." 

The  Queen  was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed. 
She  repeated,  for  the  King's  benefit,  what  the 
Chancellor  had  said  to  her  on  the  subject  before 
dinner.  The  King  opined  that  the  Chancellor's 
deafness  might  have  led  to  this  misunderstanding. 
The  Queen  thought  otherwise,  and  I  was  convinced 
myself  that  Count  von  Hardenberg  had  not  been 
quite  frank  with  her,  and  that  he  dreaded  the  influence 
of  a  man  of  so  much  talent  and  for  whom  Their 
Majesties  had  such  a  predilection.  The  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  Queen  that  she  had  deceived 
herself  as  to  the  Chancellor's  deference  to  her 
opinions. 

Count  von  Goltz  kept  his  post,  Herr  von  Hum- 
boldt failed  to  get  what  had  already  been  promised 
him,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  Count  von 
Hardenberg,    very  jealous   of  his   own   power,  was 
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working  with  no  other  object  but  to  increase  it  A 
cause  of  no  small  disapproval  was  that  the  new 
Chancellor,  under  pretence  of  lightening  the  weight 
of  business  falling  on  the  King,  was  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  superintendence  of  affairs  and 
prevent  his  paying  them  the  same  attention  he  had 
done  heretofore. 

On  13th  June,  my  husband's  birthday,  the  Queen 
wrote  to  me  to  give  him  her  congratulations.  She 
informed  me  that  the  King  had  settled  she  was  to 
start  for  Charlottenburg,  a  residence  she  always 
preferred,  and  that  they  were  both  of  them  going  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. 

They  arrived  there  on  i6th  June,  and  on  the 
17th  I  went  to  breakfast  with  the  Queen.  M. 
Ancillon  was  to  meet  us  there,  to  whose  care  the 
Queen  was  that  day  to  entrust  the  Prince  Royal, 
the  King  having  just  appointed  Ancillon  his  tutor. 
I  believe  Frau  von  Berg  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
the  Queen  had  made  up  her  mind  to  the  step  after 
learning  that  the  Empress  Mother  of  Russia  had 
made  very  advantageous  offers  to  Ancillon  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg  and  superintend  the 
education  of  the  two  youngest  of  the  Grand- Dukes. 
Ancillon  refused  and  the  King  then  appointed  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  Prince  Royal's. 

The  Queen  talked  to  me  at  considerable  length 
about  the  young  Prince  with  equal  tenderness  and 
solicitude.  She  was  not  without  anxiety  concerning 
her  son's  future,  for  she  dreaded  the  effects  of  his 
eager  and  headstrong  temper  in  collision  with  the 
King's   peremptory  will,  and   foresaw  the   difficulty 
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she  might  have  in  keeping  the  peace.     M.  Ancillon 
arrived  and  I  took  my  leave. 

I  have  often  thought  since,  almost  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  of  the  joy  the  Queen  would  have  felt  could 
she  have  witnessed  the  touching  unanimity  of  feeling 
that  litde  by  little  came  to  unite  the  King  and  the 
Prince  Royal,  and  the  excellent  understanding  between 
them  that  so  completely  fulfilled  her  wishes. 

The  day  before  she  left  for  Strelitz,  there  was  a 
State  dinner  at  Charlottenburg,  to  which  we  were 
invited.  The  Queen  was  as  light-hearted  and  happy 
as  of  old.  The  King,  seeing  her  in  such  good  spirits, 
reminded  her:  *'You  forget,  dear,  to-morrow  is 
Monday,  and  it  is  against  your  principles  to  travel 
on  a  Monday."  She  laughed  and  said:  **Oh! 
nothing  brings  ill-luck  when  you  are  going  to  see 
your  father ! " 

Tea  was  served  in  the  gallery  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  it  was  there  we  made  our  farewell  to  a  Queen 
so  beautiful  and  so  well  worthy  of  the  unceasing 
regrets  accorded  to  her  memory. 

A  chill,  caught  on  the  eve  of  her  leaving  Char- 
lottenburg, and  a  second  at  Strelitz,  brought  on  the 
illness  that  robbed  us  of  the  Queen.  The  King 
returned  after  two  days  to  Charlottenburg,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  a  tertian  fever.  Soon  the  tidings 
from  Strelitz  became  alarming.  Frau  von  Berg  went 
there,  and  was  far  from  reassured ;  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  a  letter  gave  me  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  on 
going  next  day  to  Charlottenburg,  I  learned  that  the 
King  had  just  started  for  Strelitz,  whither  his  two 
elder  sons  and  the  King  s  sisters  had  followed  him. 
I   passed  a  day  and  night  of  painful  suspense ;    at 
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seven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  news  came 
of  the  calamity  we  all  so  dreaded.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  the  King  returned. 
I  saw  him  the  next  day  ;  his  grief  was  heart-rending. 
He  was  not  averse  to  have  his  loss  spoken  of,  and 
entered  at  length  into  the  distressing  details,  de- 
scribing his  sad  arrival  at  Hohenzieritz,  and  the  last 
agonizing  moments.  Never  was  mourning  more 
sincere  !     Never  was  Queen  more  deeply  regretted  ! 

The  arrival  of  the  coffin  at  Berlin,  where  it  was 
in  the  first  instance  placed  in  the  Throne  Room,  and 
the  interment  in  the  Domkirche,  where  it  remained 
till  the  tomb  at  Charlottenburg  was  ready  to  receive 
it,  strongly  stirred  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society. 
One  and  the  same  grief  filled  all  hearts. 

Five-and-twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  then, 
and  still  the  same  regrets  are  given  to  the  memory 
of  that  angel  of  goodness !  I  was  far  from  well  all 
the  winter  and  in  July  I  brought  into  the  world  my 
son  Wladyslaw,  who  for  nineteen  years  made  the 
happiness  of  my  life. 

Some  months  before  this  my  brother  Ludwig's 
coffin  (which  had  remained  in  the  church  at  Saalfeld 
since  the  unhappy  engagement  of  loth  October  1806) 
was  transferred  to  the  Domkirche  at  Berlin.  My 
husband  desired  me  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
interment. 

It  was  during  the  night  of  21st,  22nd  March, 
between  eleven  and  midnight,  without  any  of  the 
usual  pomp  and  circumstance,  that  this  last  removal 
was  effected. 

^  Queen  Luise  died  on  19th  July  18 10,  at  Hohenzieritz   where  she 
was  staying  at  the  time  of  her  illness. 
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The  coffin  had  arrived  the  day  before  at  Bellevue  ; 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  foreign  Princes  then 
at  Berlin  went  with  my  brother  August,  my  husband, 
my  two  elder  sons  and  all  the  officers  who  cherished 
his  memory  to  receive  it  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 
An  escort  of  cavalry  had  gone  to  convey  it  from 
Bellevue  and  accompanied  it  to  the  Cathedral.  Every- 
thing was  avoided  that  might  excite  people's  minds, 
for  public  feeling  was  beginning  to  run  very  high 
against  the  French. 

This  was  the  reason  Ludwig's  interment  took 
place  without  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  birth  and 
military  rank. 

On  loth  October,  fifth  anniversary  of  this  fondly 
loved  brother's  death,  I  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Domkirche  beside  his  coffin,  placed  next 
my  brother  Heinrich's. 

My  brother  August  left  presently  for  Switzerland. 
He  was  rumoured  to  be  going  to  Coppet  to  Mme  de 
Stael's,  there  to  meet  Mme  Rdcamier  with  whom  he 
was  greatly  enamoured.  .  .  .  My  mother  was  sorely 
troubled  about  this  journey. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn  my  parents  went  to 
take  possession  of  the  new  house  they  had  bought 
and  remodelled^  It  was  not  without  a  keen  pang  I 
saw  them  quit  the  Palace  of  the  Order  (Palast  des 
Ordens),  where  I  was  born  and  where  we  had  spent 

1  As  Grand  Master  of  the  Order^  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  had 
always  occupied  in  Berlin  the  Palast  Sanct  Johann,  situated  on  the 
Wilhelmsplatz.  Foreseeing  that  after  his  death  the  Princess  could  not 
remain  in  possession,  the  Prince  bought  in  1811  a  large  mansion,  No. 
65  Wilhelmstrasse,  where  the  Princess  lived  as  a  widow  till  her  death 
in  1820.  Prince  August  inherited  it  and  after  him  the  Palace  became 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
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our  childhood  and  early  years.  But  these  associations 
had  no  hold  on  my  mother ;  she  was  only  impatient 
to  establish  herself  in  her  new  abode,  which  was  only 
partly  finished  and  the  State  apartments  of  which  my 
father  did  not  complete. 


THIRD  PART 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1 8 1 1  I  ceased  noting  down 
such  events  as  might  be  of  interest ;  but  for  several 
years  past  I  have  from  time  to  time  written  observa- 
tions on  those  that  struck  me  as  most  memorable. 
These  I  am  going  to  try  to  collect  and  arrange  as  a 
continuation  of  my  Memoirs.^  Luise. 

RuHBERG,  1835. 

^  After  a  few  pages,  the  narrative  is  continued  under  the  form  of  a 
Diary.  Castellane-Radziwill. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 
(1812) 

Irruption  of  the  French  into  Pomerania — Oudinot  occupies  Berhn — 
Campaign  of  Russia — Retreat  of  Napoleon — Disaster  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  French  army  and  its  auxiliaries 

On  29th  February  very  unexpected  news  reached  us  ; 
the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Pomerania  caused 
a  panic  shared  by  all  classes  ;  on  2nd  March,  at  a 
dinner  at  the  King's,  he  received  and  read  a  letter 
that  evidently  contained  momentous  tidings,  for  the 
King's  face  assumed  a  look  of  agitation  and  pre- 
occupation that  struck  me  forcibly. 

After  dinner  His  Majesty  retired  to  his  closet, 
and  his  aides-de-camp  were  sent  for  one  after  the 
other.  On  my  return  home  my  husband  informed 
me  that  Marshal  Oudinot,  with  15,000  men  under  his 
orders,  was  already  on  Prussian  territory,  marching 
through  the  King's  Dominions  without  the  latter 
having  been  advised  or  knowing  anything  as  to  their 
destination. 

I  was  told  the  King  was  exasperated  and  all 
possible  means  were  being  debated  to  succumb  with 
honour,  arms  in  hand. 

This  feeling  of  consternation  did  not  last  long ;  it 
gave  place  to  one  of  universal  indignation. 

Fresh   tidings   kept   on  arriving  throughout   the 
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evening.  There  was  an  unceasing  coming  and  going 
at  our  house ;  we  knew  the  Ministers  and  Generals 
were  assembled  at  the  Palace,  and  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  a  night  of  alarm  and  suspense.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  Princess  Wilhelm  arrived,  looking  anxious 
and  preoccupied,  but  no  better  able  than  ourselves  to 
discover  what  was  happening.  At  last  appeared 
Gneisenau.  He  had  just  left  the  King's  Palace  and 
brought  information  that  a  courier,  dispatched  from 
Paris  by  our  Minister,  Herr  von  Krusemarck,  had 
brought  a  treaty  which  he  had  found  himself  obliged 
to  sign,  according  free  passage  to  the  French  troops 
moving  on  the  Vistula. 

The  Emperor's  courier  had  overtaken  and  passed 
on  the  road  the  other  sent  to  His  Majesty;  the 
consequent  delay  had  caused  our  lively  alarm. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  King  and  there 
could  be  no  more  doubt  about  the  war  that  was  to 
break  out  with  Russia. 

Officers  and  Generals  were  dispatched  by  the  King 
to  Marshal  Davoust  to  make  all  arrangements  for  the 
passage  of  the  French  troops.  Despair  was  at  its 
height  in  all  hearts  devoted  to  their  country.  All  who 
had  declared  against  Napoleon  were  anxious,  if  they 
were  not  bound,  to  quit  Berlin.  They  even  feared 
to  compromise  the  King  by  remaining  ;  others,  like 
Clausewitz  and  Dohna,  were  loath  at  any  price  to 
serve  with  the  French.  Consciences  were  sadly  dis- 
tracted between  conflicting  duties,  and  this  state  of  un 
certainty  was  harassing  to  the  last  degree. 

Blucher  was  among  those  who  dissuaded  many 
young  men  from  abandoning  their  country.  It 
seemed   to  me  shameful  to  forsake  the  King  at  so 
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critical  a  moment,  and  I  thought  highly  of  those  who, 
going  against  their  convictions,  sacrificed  consistency 
to  loyalty,  while  I  could  also  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  such  as  could  not  bring  themselves  to  share 
the  shameful  disaster  that  threatened  us. 

Marshal  Oudinot  and  his  army- corps  arrived 
soon  after,  and  on  6th  May  Prince  Wilhelm,  the  King's 
brother,  was  constrained  to  give  a  grand  ball,  at  which 
he  had  to  appear.  How  painful  to  meet  these  people 
who  had  earned  our  contempt  by  asking  and  obtaining 
the  protection  of  the  French  authorities  during  the 
occupation  of  Berlin,  now  triumphing  once  more 
and  become  the  arbiters  of  our  destinies  !  Gneisenau 
alone  did  something  to  allay  my  agitation.  He  said 
to  me  amongst  other  things,  speaking  with  respect 
of  the  Chancellor  of  State  ^:  ''Do  not  judge  him  by 
appearances." 

Meantime  it  was  announced  that  20,000  men  of 
our  troops  were  going  to  join  the  French  armies  and 
make  the  campaign  against  Russia.  The  French 
forces  had  free  leave  to  cross  the  Prussian  States,  as 
and  when  they  pleased;  Berlin  and  Potsdam  alone 
were  excepted  from  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  or 
occupation  by  a  foreign  garrison. 

At  this  time  we  lost  our  friend  Count  yon 
Gneisenau.  He  was  in  ill-odour  with  the  French 
authorities  and  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  undertake 
a  tour  in  Russia,  Sweden  and  England,  where  he  could 
render  more  effectual  service  to  the  King  than  by 
remaining  at  Berlin. 

The  Count  took  leave  of  us  with  some  show  of 
feeling,  for  he  was  not  free  from  alarm  regarding  the 
^  Count  von  Hardenberg. 
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King's  safety.     I  still  flattered  myself  he  was  exag- 
gerating the  dangers  that  threatened  His  Majesty. 

Count  Tchernitcheff,  who  had  been  dispatched 
on  a  mission  to  Paris,  arrived  at  Berlin  and  left  again 
immediately  for  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  reported  to 
be  carrying  proposals  from  Napoleon  for  a  friendly 
arrangement  with  Alexander,  despite  the  treaties 
concluded  and  ratified. 

A  week  later  we  learned  that  Marshal  Oudinot 
was  marching  with  19,000  men  to  occupy  Berlin,  and 
that  oui*  troops  would  evacuate  the  city.  Men's  minds 
had  begun  to  recover  their  equilibrium ;  the  news 
came  as  a  fresh  thunder-clap. 

The  Chancellor  of  State  wrote  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  to  reassure  them  as  to  the  evacuation 
and  the  foreign  occupation,  telling  them  that  this  step 
had  become  necessary  under  the  conditions  ratified 
between  the  King  and  the  Emperor. 

When,  on  26th  March,  this  order  was  executed, 
such  an  agony  of  humiliation  wrung  my  heart  that,  for 
the  first  time,  I  thanked  God  for  having  preserved  my 
noble  brother  from  the  days  of  shame  we  must  endure. 

On  Good  Friday  my  brother  August  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Silesia  to  inspect  the  fortresses, 
and  then  wait  for  further  orders  at  Breslau.  Certainly 
he  was  better  and  more  becomingly  employed  there 
than  at  Berlin ;  even  my  mother  felt  it  was  an 
advantage  for  him. 

Clausewitz  and  very  many  others  deferred  their 
departure  no  longer  ;  the  Russian  embassy,  the  Count 
and  Countess  von  Lieven  left  Berlin  and  no  doubt 
remained  that  this  fresh  war  was  to  begin  at  once. 

I  had  hoped  I  might  be  able  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
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the  French,  once  more  become  our  masters ;  but  far 
from  it,  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  society  again  and 
attend  the  dinners  my  father  gave  to  the  French 
Generals. 

After  Marshal  Oudinot,  as  well  as  all  the  officers 
of  his  staff,  had  dined  at  Potsdam  with  the  King,  my 
father  ordered  us  to  attend  that  to  which  he  invited 
them  in  his  turn.  I  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  controlling.  Oudinot  had  a  noble 
countenance  and  an  expression  that  was  bound,  in 
spite  of  everything,  to  make  a  favourable  impression, 
but  the  memory  of  my  brother's  death  that  ever 
haunted  my  imagination  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  banish  the  anger  that  burned  in  my  heart. 

My  brother  August,  whose  departure  was  close 
at  hand,  had  still  to  attend  all  the  dinners  to  the 
French  Generals,  as  well  as  that  given  by  Marshal 
von  Kalckreuth,  where  August  was  the  only  Prince 
of  the  Royal  House  invited.  Kalckreuth's  sub- 
serviency to  the  French  domination  was  beyond 
belief;  with  a  slavish  deference  almost  inconceivable 
he  gave  precedence  to  the  Marshal  of  France  over 
the  Prince  of  Prussia.  My  brother  complained  of 
the  slight  to  the  Chancellor  of  State,  who  ordered 
Marshal  von  Kalckreuth  to  tender  him  an  apology. 

On  April  12th  August  set  out  for  Siberia.  He 
showed  some  feeling  at  parting,  more  even  than  I 
expected,  considering  his  general  coldness  of  disposi- 
tion. All  my  efforts  to  get  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  him  had  been  unsuccessful  ;  my  mother  would 
have  been  jealous  of  any  such  feelings  he  might  have 
entertained  for  me  ;  her  heart  was  still  full  of  distrust, 
though  in  politics  our  opinions  were  always  in  unison. 
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Marshal  Oudinot  had  informed  the  Chancellor  of 
State  of  Napoleon's  wish  that  one  of  the  Princes  of 
Prussia  should  serve  with  the  army-corps  that  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  troops.  This  proposition 
was  communicated  by  the  King's  orders  to  August, 
who  declared  that,  if  His  Majesty  ordered  him  to 
join  the  army,  he  would  obey  ;  but  that,  of  his  own 
initiative  and  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  he 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  such  a  step,  and 
made  all  haste  to  set  out  for  his  post  in  Siberia. 

His  refusal  was  communicated  to  Marshal  Oudinot 
and  to  M.  de  Saint-Marsan,  who  had  also  been 
directed  to  second  the  proposal. 

Victor  de  Caraman  was  employed  on  the  staff  of 
the  French  army  and  came  to  our  house  as  in  the 
old  days.  M.  de  Narbonne  was  appointed  Military 
Envoy  of  Napoleon  to  the  King.  He  was  an 
agreeable  man  of  the  old  school.  Mme  de  Stael, 
who  had  known  him  intimately,  had  often  spoken 
of  him  to  me.  She  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  society  of 
those  days. 

M.  de  Narbonne  took  advantage  of  Mme  de 
Stael's  friendship  to  secure  an  entry  to  our  circle,  and 
though  his  position  made  his  company  embarrassing 
to  me,  he  often  succeeded  in  making  me  forget  who 
the  master  was  he  served,  and  many  were  the  curious 
and  interesting  anecdotes  he  told. 

May  II. — Napoleon's  arrival  at  Berlin  is  talked 
of  as  probable.  He  is  on  the  way  to  Warsaw  or 
Prussia,  and  will  pass  through  here.  It  is  a  new 
terror  that  I  had  not  looked  for. 
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May  24. — The  day  on  which  it  was  thought 
possible  Napoleon  might  reach  Berlin  has  passed 
quietly,  and  without  the  arrival  of  the  man  we  so 
dread  to  see.  The  King  was  invited  to  go  to 
Dresden  for  the  17th.  The  Chancellor  of  State, 
Count  von  Goltz  and  several  Generals  accompanied 
him,  as  well  as  the  Prince  Royal,  with  General  von 
Gaudi  and  M.  Ancillon. 

This  latter  is  acquiring  no  little  political  in- 
fluence. He  composes  Memorials  for  the  King,  for  the 
Chancellor,  and  seems  to  be  aspiring  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs, — all  which,  they  say,  occupies 
more  of  his  attention  than  does  his  interesting  pupil. 
He  too  is  believed  to  be  jealous  of  Humboldt  and  the 
influence  he  possesses  with  the  King. 

War  is  declared,  and  already  some  skirmishes  of 
outposts  have  taken  place. 

July  20. — News  from  the  front  declares  the 
Russian  armies  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina, 
where  they  have  fallen  back  step  by  step  as  the 
French  advanced ;  but  now  it  comes  to  attacking 
Russian  entrenchments,  and  a  battle  is  expected. 

September  16. — Since  the  Battle  of  Smolensk  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dwina  are  commanded  by  the 
French.  Resistance  is  limited  to  a  few  rear-guard 
actions.  Alexander  is  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  with 
Napoleon  at  his  heels. 

General  von  Phull  had  planned  the  defence  of  the 
Niemen  and  Dwina ;  but  his  scheme  was  not 
adopted.  The  Tsar  Alexander  and  his  Generals 
deemed  the  army  too  weak  to  carry  out  the  project 
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successfully.  Phull,  offended  at  the  rebuff,  quitted 
Alexander's  headquarters.  Barclay  de  Tolly  was 
given  the  command  and  declared  for  a  system  of 
defensive  tactics. 

October  lo. — Vitebsk,  Smolensk  and  Moscow 
are  in  Napoleon's  hands,  and  he  hoped  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace  from  there.  We  had  only  just  heard 
this  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  Russians,  on 
retiring  from  their  ancient  capital,  had  set  fire  to  the 
city.  General  Rostoptchine  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  sacrifice  his  superb  palace  to  the  flames.  His 
example  was  copied.  Northern  Europe  and  Germany 
are  lost  in  admiration  at  this  marvellous  and  mag- 
nificent self-devotion. 

The  conflagration  has  reduced  Moscow  to  ashes. 
Napoleon  is  reported  to  be  much  astonished  and 
greatly  disconcerted.  The  troops,  to  whom  he 
announced  that,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Moskowa, 
Moscow  would  recompense  them  for  their  sacrifices, 
now  find  themselves  deprived  of  all  succour,  with  | 
diminished  hopes  of  a  triumphant  return  to  France, — 
hopes  probably  to  be  long,  long  deferred.  || 

Alexander  is  at  St.  Petersburg  and  is  going  to 
confer  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,^  who  will 
accept  a  command,  so  it  is  said. 


November    3. — My    husband    and    Royer    ha 
arrived  here  from  Nieborow ;  they  have  effected  no 
change  in  the  Prince  Palatine's  intentions  ;  this  will 

^  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  King  Charles  xiii.  having  no 
heir,  the  Swedes  offered  the  succession  to  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who 
accepted,  but  at  this  time  was  only  Prince  Royal. 


\^^ 


i 
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bring  about  a  complete  breach  with  my  father,  who  is 
now  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  action  to  obtain 
payment  of  the  sum  of  money  which  by  the  terms 
of  my  marriage  settlements  the  Palatine  undertook  to 
pay  his  son. 

December  19. — It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
that  news  spread  of  the  reverses  of  the  French  army. 
Pauline  N^ale  came  to  tell  me.  .  .  .  We  durst  not 
believe  the  tidings  yet.  .  .  .  But  every  minute  came 
fresh  confirmation.  Soon  it  was  known  that  Napoleon 
had  forsaken  the  army,  passed  through  Warsaw  by 
sledge,  then  Posen,  incognito,  under  the  name  of 
Caulaincourt,  finally  Dresden,  where  he  had  made 
only  the  briefest  halt.  We  then  learned  for  certain 
that  the  French  and  their  auxiliary  forces  were 
broken ;  the  shattered  debris  were  reassembling  on 
the  Niemen. 

Jubilation  and  excitement  were  at  their  height  in 
Berlin  ;  I  was  unwell  and  not  able  to  leave  the  house. 
My  head  swam  to  hear  all  the  tidings  that  kept 
coming  in,  bit  by  bit,  from  hour  to  hour. 


CHAPTER   XV 
(1813) 

Excitement  at  Berlin — Confirmation  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia — 
Secret  departure  of  the  King  and  his  sons  for  Breslau — Marshal 
Augereau  with  his  troops  at  Berlin — Entry  of  the  Russians  into  the 
capital  —  Evacuation  by  the  French  forces  —  Mission  of  Prince 
Anton  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Poland — Bombardment  and 
capitulation  of  Spandau — First  Communion  of  Princes  Wilhelm  and 
Ferdinand  Radziwill — Illness  and  death  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia — Berlin  threatened — Departure  of  Princess  Luise  with  her 
children  for  Frankfort-on-the-Oder — Bautzen — Armistice  between 
the  Powers 

January  19. — For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  we 
had  been  strangely  agitated  at  Berlin.  General  Grenler 
was  in  occupation  of  the  city ;  he  was  said  to  have 
orders  to  advance  on  the  Oder  to  attack  the  Russians, 
who  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  French  army.  On  the 
1 8th  the  King  was  advised  that  this  force  of  General 
Grenler's  was  about  to  seize  all  the  roads  leading  to 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  was  occupying  all  the  en- 
virons of  Potsdam  and  Paretz.  Berlin  was  In  the 
wildest  excitement ;  the  King's  safety  was  thought  to 
be  in  jeopardy ;  it  was  feared  that  they  might  lay 
hands  on  his  person.  All  had  lost  their  heads,  and 
the  most  tragic  scenes  were  expected  ;  our  house  was 
the  scene  of  a  constant  coming  and  going,  and  the 
most  sinister  fears  were  rife  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Prince  Royal  and   the  Chancellor  of  State 
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had  left  for  Potsdam,  accompanied  by  all  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  to  attend  the  confirmation  of  the 
young  Prince.  My  husband  was  at  the  ceremony 
and  showed  no  little  emotion  on  his  return,  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  doubling  the  significance 
of  the  rite. 

The  Prince  Royal  took  the  sacrament  with  the 
King,  and  two  hours  after  both  set  out  for  Breslau, 
avoiding  the  military  roads,  which  the  French  had 
seized,  though  indeed  that  was  all.  Their  departure 
was  kept  so  secret  that  no  one  heard  of  it  till  twelve 
hours  after  they  had  taken  the  road.  Such  elaborate 
precautions  convinced  us  that  the  rumours  of  danger 
threatening  the  King  were  not  devoid  of  foundation. 
The  rest  of  his  children  followed  twenty-four  hours 
later,  while  the  King  wrote  to  all  members  of  his 
family  to  tell  them  that  he  left  them  at  liberty  to 
follow  him  to  Breslau  or  remain  at  Berlin,  as  they 
thought  best. 

My  brother  August,  who  was  at  that  moment 
returning  to  Berlin,  turned  back  at  once  to  join 
the  King. 

February  i8. — On  29th  January  my  daughter 
Wanda  was  born.  All  went  well,  and  I  recovered 
so  rapidly  that  I  could  thankfully  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  my  home  life.  The  same  day  I  was  told  that  the 
Russian  army  was  approaching  Berlin  and  that  the 
Cossacks  of  the  advanced  guard  were  only  a  short 
way  from  the  capital.  Marshal  Augereau  was  in 
command  at  Berlin,  where  only  two  or  three  thousand 
men  were  in  garrison.  General  Grenier,  after  a  series 
of  marches  and  counter-marches,  had  fallen  back  with 
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his  army-corps  on  Berlin  and  Magdeburg.  The 
French  troops,  however,  it  could  be  foreseen,  would 
only  evacuate  Berlin  on  the  approach  of  a  Russian 
army  numerous  enough  to  force  them  to  that  step, 
and  such  an  army  was  known  to  be  still  beyond 
the  Oder. 

February  20. — This  morning  my  children's  English 
nurse  rushed  in  to  me  with  a  very  scared  face  to  tell 
me  that  the  Cossacks  had  forced  the  Bernau  Gate 
and  were   scouring   the  streets   of   Berlin,   where  a 
battle  was  going  to  be  fought.     My  husband  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  I  thought  with  him  that  the 
good  woman,  who  was  just  back  from  an  errand  out 
of  doors,    had   mixed    up    names    and    facts.       My 
husband  determined  to  see  for  himself  what  could 
have  given  rise  to  this  extravagant  report.     Coming 
back  in  a  short  while  he  told  me  :  ''If  I  had  not 
seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,    I    should  not  have 
believed   the   thing ;    but   already,    under   the   trees, 
I  have  come  upon  a  detachment  of  Cossacks.     The 
French  troops  have  lost  their  heads  and  are  firing  on 
each  other.     The  populace  fills  the  streets  ;  I  have 
this   moment    had  the  iron  gates   of  our  courtyard 
shut   to  hinder   the   crowd   from   forcing   their  way 
right  in." 

Soon  fighting  began  in  the  Wilhelmsplatz,  and 
I  could  hear  from  my  bed  the  musketry  fire  of  the 
troops  which  had  encountered  each  other  between 
the  Potsdam  and  Brandenburg  Gates  in  the  road  of 
communication  bordering  our  garden.  Some  madcaps 
had  the  church  bells  rung  to  excite  the  citizens  to 
take  up  arms  in  order  to  join  the  Cossacks. 
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The  shouts  of  the  Russians,  the  kourras  of  the 
French,  the  firing  of  the  sharp-shooters,  a  storm  that 
broke  over  the  city  very  unexpectedly  at  this  time  of 
year — everything  contributed  to  increase  the  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  Not  till  five  in  the  afternoon  could 
we  manage  to  ascertain  what  was  happening :  all 
the  streets  were  blocked ;  pickets  were  posted  at  the 
house  doors  to  prevent  any  communication  ;  at  last, 
towards  evening,  the  Cossacks,  greatly  outnumbered, 
fell  back  on  Pankow  and  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
losses  had  been  heavy.  At  nightfall  Marshal 
Augereau  moved  cannon  and  powder-waggons  into  all 
the  streets  and  public  squares ;  at  last  the  necessary 
steps  were  take  to  hold  the  populace  in  hand  and 
preserve  order.  It  must  be  owned  he  carried  out  this 
task  with  prudence  and  coolness.  He  had  little 
suspicion  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and 
meantime,  with  better  local  knowledge  and  greater 
promptitude,  Tchernitcheff  might  have  made  the 
Marshal,  with  his  staff,  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 

February  21. — The  French  troops  are  bivouacked 
since  yesterday  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  with  matches 
alight,  the  soldiers  stand  by  their  guns,  which  are 
pointed  in  every  street,  ready  to  fire  at  the  people 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  rising.  The  gendarmerie  is  on 
guard  to  check  the  Berliners  from  abortive  attempts 
and  to  nip  any  imprudence  in  the  bud. 

February  22. — Calm  seems  more  or  less  re-estab- 
lished. The  streets  are  free  again  ;  cannon,  powder- 
wagons  and  bivouacs  are  installed  only  in  the  public 
squares,  while  communication  is  re-established  between 
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the  houses.  Entrenchments  are  raised  at  all  the 
gates.  Eighty  powder-waggons  are  massed  in  the 
Wilhelmsplatz,  in  the  middle  of  the  bivouacs  of  troops. 
An  accident  might  have  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences. I  have  removed  my  children  from  the  left 
wing  of  our  house,  which  stands  more  exposed  than 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Our  reception  rooms  are 
the  refuge  of  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  our 
house,  with  its  courtyard  in  front  and  a  garden 
behind,  offering  a  better  chance  of  safety  than  the 
others.  We  are  thronged,  therefore,  with  company, 
and  God  gives  me  courage  beyond  anything  I  should 
have  believed  myself  capable  of.  The  hope  that  we 
are  near  the  end  of  our  trials  helps  me  to  endure  the 
present  with  confidence  and  composure. 

A  large  section  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
Italian  troops  of  General  Grenier's  corps,  has  a 
panic  terror  of  the  Cossacks.  These  fellows  hammer 
and  hammer  at  the  city  gates.  The  sentinels  at 
last  called  out  their  "Qui  vive?"  and  the  Cossacks, 
scrambling  up  on  top  of  the  wall,  answered, 
"Cossacks,"  pulling  horrible  grimaces  at  them. 

Now  traffic  is  resumed  in  the  streets,  people 
visit  the  gates  to  witness  these  scenes. 

The  post  is  stopped  and  all  news  intercepted ;  we 
know  nothing  of  the  King  or  what  is  happening  at 
Breslau.  I  cannot  say  who  has  smuggled  in  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  King  to  his  people,  exhorting  all 
who  have  reached  their  seventeenth  year  to  arm  for 
the  defence  of  the  fatherland  and  march  to  join 
his  standard.  The  enthusiasm  is  universal ;  but  the 
difficulties  for  the  Berliners  to  leave  the  city,  now  in 
a  state  of  siege,  are  almost  insurmountable. 
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Wilhelm  is  close  on  seventeen.  He  is  burning 
with  eagerness  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 

March  2. — The  bivouacs  in  the  streets  are  re- 
established, and  the  arrangements  carried  out  by  the 
French  troops  encourage  the  belief  that  their  depart- 
ure is  imminent.  The  news  spreads  that  Marshal 
Kutusoff,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  is 
advancing  on  Berlin,  and  that  the  French  garrison 
will  evacuate  the  place  during  the  night.  Marshal 
Augereau  has  been  about  the  streets  ever  since  eight 
at  night,  and  everybody  is  on  the  alert. 

March  3. — It  was  agreed  between  the  Generals 
of  the  two  armies  that  the  French  garrison  should 
march  out  by  the  Potsdam  gate,  while  the  Russian 
army  entered  by  the  Frankfort.  Delays  occurred, 
with  the  result  that  the  Cossack  advanced  guard 
overtook  the  French  rear-guard  in  the  Wilhelms- 
platz ;  I  heard  the  shots  that  were  exchanged  on 
either  side. 

By  eleven  calm  was  restored  and  the  whole 
population  of  Berlin  went  out  to  meet  the  Russians. 
Happy  to  be  delivered  from  our  long  slavery,  crowds 
thronged  the  churches  to  give  thanks  to  God. 
Everywhere  the  Russians  were  greeted  with  cries  of 
joy.  I  was  alone  that  evening  at  home  when  I  saw 
the  bottom  of  our  garden  illuminated  with  a  strange 
red  glow.  It  was  Spandau  which  had  been  fired  by 
the  French,  in  defiance  of  the  agreements  concluded 
between  Kutusoff  and  the  Viceroy  of  Italy.  The 
whole  horizon  was  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
the  wind  carried  over  Berlin. 
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March  5. — Marshal  Kutusoff,  General  Benken- 
dorff  and  all  the  Marshal's  staff  came  to  call  upon 
me.  They  related  many  interesting  particulars 
we  were  ignorant  of.  Amongst  other  things, 
General  Benkendorff's  brother  told  me  that  the 
Tsar  Alexander,  firmly  resolved,  despite  his  reverses, 
not  to  make  peace,  declared  in  his  proclamation  to 
his  army  and  his  people  :  **  I  commit  to  God's  hands 
my  fate  and  yours ;  may  He  watch  over  us ! " 
Napoleon,  for  his  part,  on  crossing  the  Niemen, 
told  his  troops,  ever  victorious  so  far :  **  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  commits  his  cause  to  God  ;  I  trust  in 
you," — and  God  decided  the  issue. 

The  Russian  spoke,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  of  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 
It  is  ardently  desired  here,  but  nothing  official  is 
known.  Berlin  was  illuminated  yesterday  evening ; 
a  detachment  of  the  Russian  troops  occupies  the  city, 
the  rest  are  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  French. 

March  14. — Count  Wittgenstein  and  the  Russian 
army  under  his  orders  have  made  their  entry  into 
Berlin.  The  Princesses  looked  on  from  the  balcony 
of  the  Schloss.  On  the  13th  the  city  gave  a  fete 
in  their  honour ;  but  nothing  is  known  yet  of  the 
relations  between  the  King  and  the  Tsar  Alexander. 
The  latter  brings  with  him  in  his  suite  the  Minister 
of  State  Herr  von  Stein,  who  had  fallen  ill  on  his 
arrival  at  Breslau.  Gneisenau,  coming  from  England 
with  vessels  freighted  with  arms  and  uniforms,  has 
landed  at  Colberg.  He  is  now  at  Breslau  also,  where 
the  King  promoted  him  General.  Clausewitz  returns 
with  Wittgenstein's  headquarters  staff. 
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March  15. — News  has  just  come  in  of  the  Peace 
signed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  Treaties 
of  Alliance  between  the  King  and  the  Tsar  Alexander. 
It  is  felt  that  the  most  perfect  understanding  prevails 
between  the  two  Monarchs  ;  but  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  are  not  known,  and  there  are  said  to  be  heavy 
clouds  between  the  Chancellor  of  State  and  Herr  von 
Stein.  The  King  only  saw  the  latter  for  an  instant, 
at  the  moment  of  meeting  the  Tsar  at  his  head- 
quarters. 

Not  one  of  our  Princes,  nor  any  of  the  Officers  in 
the  King's  service,  have  been  appointed  to  commands- 
in-chief,  as  they  expected  to  be.  Prince  Wilhelm 
(the  King's  brother)  and  my  brother  August  have 
gone  to  serve  in  Bliicher's  army.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  refused  to  follow  their  example.  Though 
circumstances  (in  1806)  have  given  him  no  right  to 
expect  it,  he  is  so  exasperated  at  not  receiving  com- 
mand, that  he  has  quitted  the  army,  passed  through 
Berlin  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  and  will  end  by  remaining  in  England. 

March  29. — On  the  17th,  Marshal  Yorck  and  his 
army-corps  were  at  Berlin,  where  they  were  welcomed 
with  an  enthusiasm  difficult  to  describe. 

We  had  deferred  to  that  day  the  baptism  of  my 
daughter  Wanda,  who  had  as  sponsors  the  Generals 
and  Officers  of  the  two  armies.  On  the  22nd  the 
King  merely  passed  through  here  on  his  way  to 
Potsdam,  and  on  the  24th  made  his  formal  entry  into 
Berlin. 

Ancillon  is  back  with  the  Prince  Royal,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Breslau.     My  husband  besought 
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the  King  to  restore,  by  his  intercession  with  the 
Sovereigns,  his  allies,  an  independent  existence  to 
Poland.  He  laid  the  proposal  before  Ancillon  and 
the  Chancellor  of  State,  who  appeared  favourably 
disposed. 

On  the  27th  the  King  came  to  see  me.  He  was 
quite  friendly  and  affectionate  and  spoke  with  much 
feeling  of  the  momentous  events  impending,  but  it 
struck  me  he  had  not  really  recovered  confidence 
in  his  future.  He  seemed  rather  carried  along  by 
circumstances  than  reassured  by  the  measures  that 
were  being  adopted. 

The  King  spoke  to  my  husband  of  the  Memorial 
he  had  handed  him,  telling  him  that  he  shared  his 
views  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  that  the 
question  had  been  discussed  at  Breslau  with  the  Tsar 
Alexander,  but  that  he  had  not  found  the  latter 
disposed  to  take  a  decisive  part,  looking  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance.  Meantime, 
however,  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski's  arrival  at  Warsaw 
raised  hopes  that  he  might  exert  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  Tsar's  decision.  It  was  resolved  that  my 
husband  should  set  out  at  once  for  Warsaw,  to 
ascertain  for  himself  the  views  of  the  population  and 
what  course  of  action  was  likely  to  be  determined 
on,  and  should  then  return  with  a  report  to  the  King 
at  Kalisz  ;  at  that  place  he  was  to  meet  the  Tsar 
Alexander,  who  had  established  himself  there  with 
his  headquarters  staff. 

My  husband  profited  by  the  occasion  to  ask  the 
King's  permission  for  Wilhelm's  going  with  the  army 
as  a  volunteer.  This  His  Majesty  graciously  ac- 
corded.   Wilhelm  was  as  much  delighted  as  Ferdinand 
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was  chagrined  because  we  would  not  let  him  do  the 
same  ;  but  he  is  only  fifteen  ! 

March  31. — We  have  just  had  news  of  the  capture 
of  Dresden.  General  von  Dornberg,  who  had  already- 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Hovelberg,  was  forced  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  having 
encountered  a  French  army-corps  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  his  advance ;  but  he  was  soon  able  to  make 
a  junction  with  Tchernitcheff's  corps,  where  they  found 
themselves  in  a  position  both  of  them  to  recross  the 
Elbe.  General  von  Dornberg  is  a  fine,  chivalrous 
figure  that  attracts  us. 

April  4.  —  Frauenvereine  (women's  clubs)  are 
forming,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  as  well  as  such 
other  assistance  as  they  need. 

The  Princess  Wilhelm  has  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  these  committees.  Decorations  and  distinctions 
are  proposed  for  such  women  as  shall  aid  in  the 
scheme.  All  the  Princesses  have  joined  with 
Marianne  to  work  with  the  same  object. 

They  say  that  Ancillon  has  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  political  influence,  and  it  was  he  who  delayed  for 
four  days  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Tsar.  He  has  not  been  to  see  Herr  von  Stein,  yet 
it  was  he,  along  with  Frau  von  Berg,  who  decided 
his  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  Royal. 

April  6. — Tidings  of  the  victory  near  Luneburg 
have  come  in.  I  am  still  without  letters  from  my 
husband. 
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Ferdinand  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  He  has  now 
resigned  himself  to  not  going  to  the  wars  with  his 
brother,  and  busies  himself  about  his  younger  brothers 
with  a  loving  affection  that  does  my  heart  good. 

April  8. — The  army-corps  of  the  King  of  Italy 
has  been  utterly  routed.  Davoust,  nevertheless,  is 
still  close  to  Berlin  in  considerable  force.  General 
von  Dornberg's  victory  near  Llineburg  was  very 
brilliant,  but  he  has  been  forced  to  fall  back,  Davoust 
threatening  Berlin. 

April  lO. — Davoust's  approach  excites  everybody 
beyond  measure.  But  the  people  are  well  disposed. 
In  all  the  little  towns  and  villages  means  of  defence 
have  been  organized  coolly  and  systematically. 

Hospitals  are  preparing  for  the  wounded  and  sick  ; 
I  have  joined  the  ladies  who  have  this  in  hand. 

April  1 2,. — A  letter  from  my  husband.  He  failed 
to  find  the  King  at  Breslau,  His  Majesty  having 
already  left  for  Steinau.  Anton  was  anxious  to  follow 
him,  and  hoped  to  meet  Herr  von  Stein  at  Dresden. 
The  latter  writes  to  tell  me  he  is  very  impatient  to 
see  my  husband  again,  but  that  he  is  resolved  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  only  on  condition 
the  Tsar  Alexander  calls  upon  him  to  do  so,  in- 
sisting that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  concerns  of 
Germany.  Anton  writes  that  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski 
possesses  Alexander's  entire  confidence  in  matters 
relating  to  Poland,  and  that  her  interests  are  in  good 
hands. 

Wilhelm,  Ferdinand  and  Ludwig  have  gone  with 
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M.  de  Royer  to  look  on  at  the  bombardment  of  Spandau, 
which  still  goes  on. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  will  land  in  a  few 
days'  time  in  Pomerania  with  his  army-corps. 

April  2  2. — A  fresh  letter  from  my  husband.  He 
is  happy  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  fatherland  born 
again,  and  glad  to  owe  this  boon  to  Prussia  and  the 
Tsar  Alexander.  It  was  on  the  road  from  Warsaw 
to  Breslau  that  he  encountered  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski,  who  gave  him  these  consoling  tidings. 
My  husband  afterwards  pursues  his  journey  for  Steinau 
and  Lliben.  He  directs  me  to  make  all  ready  for 
Wilhelm's  departure,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  war  is  decided  on.  The  bombardment  of 
Spandau  still  continues,  and  to-day  the  capitulation 
of  Thorn  is  announced. 

April  25.  —  To-day  Wilhelm  and  Ferdinand 
made  their  first  Communion.  I  accompanied  them 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  united  my  prayers  with 
theirs  that  God  might  bless  their  good  resolutions, 
give  them  strength  to  keep  them  faithfully  and  fulfil 
their  task  to  the  end. 

April  26. — General  de  L'Estocq  has  just  given 
out  the  capitulation  of  Spandau.  Complaints  are 
rife,  they  say,  at  Dresden  of  Herr  von  Stein's 
sharp  tongue  ;  he  cannot  control  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper.  I  am  sorry  to  see  by  his  last  letter 
how  embittered  he  is.  I  know  my  husband  is 
entrusted  with  a  mission  from  the  Sovereigns  to 
Cracow. 
23 
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April  28. — I  find  by  a  letter  from  my  husband 
that  his  mission  to  Cracow  proved  a  very  thorny  enter- 
prise. He  was  instructed  to  make  certain  proposals 
to  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski ;  M.  Bignon,  who  was 
there  as  French  Intendant,  was  for  having  Anton 
arrested  and  detained  as  hostage.  It  was  to  Prince 
Joseph's  friendship  he  owed  his  avoidance  of  this 
danger.  At  the  present  moment  he  should  be  at 
Dresden. 

April  29. — My  father  has  been  indisposed  since 
the  day  before  yesterday.  He  is  uneasy  about  his 
own  condition,  and  I  am  miserable  about  him.  So 
far  it  is  only  a  cold,  but  then  his  health  is  so  delicate. 
My  mother  forbids  me  his  room,  and  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  be  kept  away  from  my  good  father,  who 
finds  such  pleasure  in  my  company. 

April  30. — My  father  is  better  to-day,  thank 
God  !  August  writes  my  mother  (letter  dated  the 
27th)  that  a  battle  is  expected. 

May  I. — Day  before  yesterday  in  the  evening 
my  husband  arrived  unexpectedly.  It  is  an  unhoped- 
for happiness.  He  only  comes  for  a  few  days,  to 
report  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the  King.  Prince 
Joseph  is  negotiating  with  Austria  for  the  passage 
of  the  Polish  corps  through  Bohemia,  so  as  to  join 
the  French  army  according  to  the  orders  received. 
If  he  gets  a  refusal  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Prince 
Joseph  will  accept  the  scheme  my  husband  proposes 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  State  and 
trust  to  the  hopes  the  Tsar  Alexander  holds  out  to 
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him  ;  but  he  does  not  consider  he  can  do  so  honour- 
ably, so  long  as  the  Emperor  Francis'  decision  and 
Napoleon's  proposal  have  not  come  to  hand.  This 
did  not  reach  him  till  later,  for  Austria  was  still 
hesitating  to  declare  her  policy  and  break  with  France. 

For  twenty-four  hours  Bignon  had  kept  my 
husband  under  surveillance,  and  it  needed  all  Prince 
Joseph's  authority  to  make  him  return  his  passports 
and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  return  to  headquarters. 

I  think  my  father  is  better ;  but  my  mother  is 
more  agitated  than  ever.  She  seems  anxious  my 
father  should  do  something  she  wishes  for  August; 
she  wanted  Moliere  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  but  this 
the  doctor,  Heim,  will  not  allow,  for  he  insists  on  the 
most  perfect  quiet. 

May  2. — On  going  into  my  father's  room  this 
morning,  I  was  painfully  struck  by  his  appearance. 
He  is  weaker,  more  exhausted,  his  expectoration  is 
difficult.  I  was  greatly  alarmed.  However,  he  ate 
with  good  appetite,  and  when  my  mother  came  in  he 
took  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  to  her  health  and 
mine  with  the  look  of  affection  he  always  has  for  me. 
I  was  starting  for  home  when  Heim  came  to  warn  me 
he  thought  my  father  worse — that  his  hands  were  cold 
and  he  feared  spasm  of  the  chest.  Royer  also  came 
to  say  his  condition  was  getting  alarming.  I  hurried 
back ;  my  mother  was  in  the  ante-room  and  she  went 
in  with  me  to  the  sick-room.  The  changed  look  of 
his  face  frightened  me  cruelly,  and  in  my  inmost  heart 
I  lost  all  hope.  Wilhelm  and  Ferdinand  arrived. 
He  gave  them  his  hand  ;  he  sent  for  Elsa  and  looked 
at  her  lovingly.     She  tried  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he 
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would  not  allow  her.  All  remedies  were  without 
effect ;  the  oppression  became  greater,  the  emetic 
Heim  administered  did  not  act ;  I  knelt  all  night  by 
my  father's  bedside,  holding  his  hand  ...  I  fancied 
myself  by  my  brother's  bed.  I  could  not  shed  a  tear, 
a  mortal  chill  was  at  my  heart.  I  can  recall  every 
minute  of  that  last  night,  most  vividly  of  all  the 
moment  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that 
my  good,  good  father,  the  master  whom  all  around 
him  adored,  had  ceased  to  live.  I  heard  my  mother's 
groans,  the  sobs  of  all  who  were  in  the  room.  My 
mother  was  led  away ;  I  followed  her  and  stayed  by 
her,  though  I  felt  myself  of  little  good,  not  necessary 
at  all.     Kind  Countess  Ndale  was  much  more  use. 

My  mother  was  agitated,  her  mind  full  of  papers 
to  be  looked  for  and  letters  to  be  written.  A  packet 
was  brought  her  found  in  my  father's  writing-table, 
on  which  was  traced  in  his  handwriting  :  "  Papers  of 
moment  to  be  handed  to  the  King  by  the  Princess, 
or,  in  case  she  should  not  be  alive,  by  my  son  ;  but 
without  opening  them." 

These  papers  were  taken  the  same  night  to  the 
King,  and  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  my  brother 
August. 

May  5. — Next  day,  3rd  May,  I  was  again  beside 
the  bed  where  my  father  lay.  He  wore  so  peaceful, 
so  happy  an  expression,  I  could  not  weary  of  gazing 
at  his  venerable  features.  My  mother  was  very  sad, 
but  kindly  disposed.  She  showed  me  a  paper  she 
had  found  in  my  father's  bureau,  containing  his  orders 
for  his  interment.  My  mother  spoke  constantly  of 
him,  which  comforted  me  greatly. 
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My  husband  was  obliged  to  start  for  Nieborow, 
where  he  was  to  meet  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski.  As 
it  was  a  commission  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Chancellor  of  State,  and  one  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible to  defer,  he  was  bound,  to  his  great  regret, 
to  leave  us  before  paying  his  last  respects  to  my 
father,  who  had  always  shown  him  the  most  touching 
goodwill  and  affection. 

He  was  also  uneasy  about  quitting  us  without 
knowing  the  issue  of  the  expeicted  battle. 

May  8. — The  battle  was  fought  on  the  3rd.  Its 
result  was  indecisive.  The  dispatches  received  by 
General  de  L'Estocq  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
They  contained  the  order  for  the  Royal  Family  to 
leave  Berlin,  supposing  the  French  should  again 
occupy  the  city. 

I  have  written  to  my  mother  to  tell  her  that  my 
husband  wished  me  to  join  him  with  my  children,  if 
the  war  gave  fresh  reason  to  fear  for  Berlin,  and 
have  asked  her  as  to  the  town  she  would  go  to, 
whither  I  should  wish  to  accompany  her.  She  replied 
that  she  would  have  me  go  to  my  husband,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  she  was  resolved  to  remain 
at  Berlin. 

The  tidings  next  day  were  more  reassuring,  but 
still  very  sad  for  poor  Marianne,  whose  brother 
Leopold  had  been  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
Battle  of  Llitzen.  August  is  preserved  for  us,  but 
he  has  been  in  great  danger.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him.  It  was  my  brother  Ludwig's  horse, 
which  he  was  riding  on  the  very  day  he  was  killed 
at  Saalfeld,  and  it  was  the  same  Slope  August  rode 
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when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  near 
Prenzlau. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  7th  May  that  my  father  was 
laid  in  the  crypt  of  the  Domkirche,  and  by  his  orders 
without  mourners  or  ceremony.  The  simple  funeral 
was  attended  only  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order, 
Count  von  Lottum  and  his  people.  My  mother  was 
very  anxious  for  news  of  August,  and,  being  greatly 
upset,  had  no  heart  to  go  to  the  Cathedral.  I  had 
myself  called  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  and, 
muffled  in  my  mourning  veils,  went  with  Wilhelm, 
Ferdinand  and  Ludwig^  to  the  Domkirche,  getting 
there  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  mournful 
ceremony.  I  waited  a  long  time  for  the  funeral 
train,  which  was  very  slow  in  coming.  The  peace- 
fulness  of  my  surroundings  on  that  melancholy  night 
did  my  heart  good  ;  I  recovered  the  calmness  and 
courage  I  stood  in  need  of. 

The  coffin,  laid  over  the  trap-door,  was  lowered 
into  the  vault  without  chants  or  prayers,  save 
those  we  addressed  to  God  for  our  beloved  father. 
As  he  had  forbidden  all  pomp  and  ceremony,  my 
mother  had  thought  she  was  following  his  wishes 
in  this  ;  but  it  seemed  very  sad  to  me  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  consolations  of  God's  word  at  such  a 
moment. 

I  went  down  into  the  vault  by  the  stairway,  and 
saw  my  father  laid  between  his  two  sons.  The 
three  beings  I  had  loved  so  fondly  were  now  re- 
united. All  the  memories  of  my  childhood  and  the 
happiness  I  owed  to  them  were  buried  with  them  ! 
I  returned  quickly  home,  thanking  God  for  having 
^  Ludwig  von  Wildenbruch. 
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given  me  strength  to  carry  through  to  the  end  this 
melancholy  duty. 

May  9, — Our  uncertainties  still  continue.  The 
armies  are  falling  back ;  they  stand  at  bay  on  the 
Elbe  ;  the  Saale  is  abandoned,  and  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  gained,  the  guns  captured,  the  retreat, 
which  still  goes  on,  is  losing  us  all  the  fruits  of  victory. 
General  de  L'Estocq  has  just  handed  us  the  order  this 
moment  received  to  transport  to  Breslau  the  archives 
and  objects  of  value ;  for  the  Prussian  army  is 
evacuating  its  position  on  the  Elbe,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible a  French  army-corps  may  march  on  Berlin. 
Accordingly,  everything  is  being  prepared  for 
departure. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  22nd  May. — I  have  been 
here  since  the  morning  of  the  17th.  As  late  as  the 
1 6th  we  still  hoped  we  might  not  have  to  leave 
Berlin.  The  Princesses  left  on  the  13th  and  14th,  on 
the  road  for  Pomerania.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th,  General  von  Biilow,  in  command  of  the  army 
covering  Berlin,  sent  me  a  courier  and  wrote  urgently 
asking  me  to  start.  He  declared  he  was  face  to  face 
with  a  very  much  superior  force,  and  driven  to  call  in 
the  help  of  the  inundations  and  entrenchments  by 
way  of  organizing  a  defensive  warfare,  and  wished 
for  the  security  the  knowledge  of  our  safety  would 
afford  him. 

We  had  to  make  up  our  minds  to  go;  in  1806 
the  step  did  not  cost  me  so  much.  My  mother  showed 
herself  kind  and  well  disposed  towards  me  when 
she  bade  me  join  my  husband  ;  I  felt  persuaded  this 
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was  indeed  my  duty,  and  left  her  with  keen  regret. 
The  Princess  Wilhelm,  who  was  still  at  Berlin,  now 
determined  to  make  for  Silesia.  My  six  children, 
together  with  Ludwig,  Blanche,  Royer  and  Pauline 
Ndale,  set  off  with  me  for  Frankfort,  where  we  were 
to  wait  for  the  further  instructions  Prince  Wilhelm 
would  give  the  Princess,  and  my  husband  me.  We 
quitted  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  the  i6th.  We 
reached  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  I  went  to  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Lion  d'Or. 

The  following  night  we  were  awaked  by  the  news 
that  the  French  army  was  advancing  on  the  Oder 
and  that  we  must  fly  instantly  ;  just  as  our  coaches 
were  loaded  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
road,  my  husband  arrived.  He  had  learned  that  our 
horses  were  ordered  on  the  road,  and  had  hurried 
on  to  prevent  our  starting.  He  was  on  his  way  from 
Warsaw  to  report  the  results  of  his  mission  to  the 
King,  but,  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  army, 
he  came  to  warn  us  it  was  now  too  late  for  us  to 
cross  the  Oder  without  encountering  the  armies. 

My  husband  left  us  again  on  the  19th.  The 
tidings  of  the  defection  of  Saxony  raised  his  hopes 
of  finding  the  Sovereigns  favourably  disposed  to  the 
proposals  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  Napoleon's 
general  headquarters  were  at  Dresden,  and  the  King 
had  left  Prague  to  proceed  thither.  Berlin  was  said 
to  be  less  immediately  threatened,  the  French  armies 
moving  off  in  pursuit  of  ours  into  Silesia. 

June  4. — We  were  still  in  ignorance  of  the  results 
of  the  battle  fought  on  the  19th  and  20th.  The 
victory  was  ours,   but    Napoleon  advancing  on  the 
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2 1  St,  with  a  force  greatly  superior  to  ours,  our  armies 
beat  a  retreat  into  Silesia.  Yesterday  we  learned 
by  estafette  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bautzen ; 
General  Duroc  has  been  killed.  At  Haynau  a 
brilliant  engagement  was  fought  between  our  reserve 
cavalry  and  General  Maison's  division.  On  the  30th 
our  army  fell  back  into  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Schweidnitz.  They  say  Napoleon  is  at  Liegnitz, 
concentrating  his  formidable  army.  The  blockade 
of  Glogau  is  raised ;  this  threatens  the  Oder  again, 
and  will  perhaps  force  us  to  quit  Frankfort. 

General  von  Biilow  on  ist  June  sent  me  an 
estafette  to  beg  me  to  go  into  Pomerania,  the 
General  thinking  it  likely  the  French  might  try 
to  seize  Custrin  and  make  an  attempt  on  Stettin  ; 
but  I  shall  not  leave  Frankfort  except  in  the  last 
extremity. 

Since  2nd  June,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  have 
felt  reassured,  and  mean  to  quit  Frankfort  only  to 
return  to  Berlin. 

My  husband  writes  me  he  has  been  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  general  headquarters  at  Goldberg. 
There  he  found  the  Tsar  Alexander  waiting  to  know 
the  decision  of  Austria  before  taking  a  definite  resolve 
as  to  the  fate  of  Poland. 

June  7. — Hamburg  has  just  been  occupied  by  the 
French  and  Danish  troops.  Count  Schuwaloff  and 
the  Duke  of  Vicenza  have  concluded  a  six  weeks' 
armistice,  the  conditions  of  which  I  do  not  know 
as  yet.  Russian  and  Prussian  commissaries  are 
passing  through  Frankfort  in  all  directions,  conveying 
the  order  to  suspend  hostilities. 
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June  9. — We  now  know  the  conditions  on  which 
the  armistice  is  arranged.  Napoleon,  who  asked  for 
it,  draws  a  cordon  with  his  troops  from  Lusatia  and 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  starting  from  Crossen,  Ohlau 
up  to  the  Bohemian  frontier.  The  country  between 
Breslau  and  Hirschberg  is  neutral  territory.  On 
our  side,  we  evacuate  Saxony,  all  the  towns  beyond 
the  Elbe,  and  retire  within  our  frontiers.  The 
fortresses  will  be  provisioned  at  intervals  of  every 
four  days,  at  our  expense. 

Austria  is  said  to  have  advised  the  armistice  in 
order  to  complete  preparations  necessary  before  the 
resumption  of  hostilities. 

It  is  all  very  grievous,  and  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  Napoleon  will  soon  recover  by  means  of  a  Peace, 
burdensome  for  us,  what  he  has  lost  by  this  war 
so  unjustifiably  undertaken.  To  return  under  his 
auspices  to  Berlin  seems  to  me  most  humiliating. 
August  is  back  again, — and  my  mother  is  happy ! 


CHAPTER  XVI 

(1813  contintted) 

Return  of  the  Princess  Luise  and  of  Prince  Anton  to  Berlin — His 
anxieties  on  behalf  of  Poland— Arrival  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden 
at  Berlin — Resumption  of  hostilities — Defence  of  the  Allies  against 
Napoleon  and  his  Generals — The  Princess  Luise  succours  Polish 
wounded  in  her  palace — Leipzig — The  Royal  Family  of  Saxony 
carried  prisoners  to  Berlin— Retreat  of  the  French  upon  the  Rhine 
.  — Death  of  Prince  Dominic  Radziwill,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Hanau 

Berlin,  June  13. — Back  again  in  Berlin, — under 
what  sad  circumstances  !  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  at  Gitschin  with  Count  Metternich.  Barclay  de 
Tolly  is  chosen  for  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
army. 

My  husband  has  just  come  into  the  salon,  without 
our  expecting  him.  His  mere  presence  gives  new 
life  to  our  existence.  Everything  assumes  a  cheerful 
aspect  when  he  is  among  us.  His  gaiety,  his  lovable 
disposition,  his  tender  affection  for  us  all,  the  pleasure 
he  always  shows  to  be  at  home  again,  fill  our  house 
with  happiness. 

The  fate  of  Poland  is  still  undecided,  and  this 
saddens  my  husband  not  a  little.  The  King  and  the 
Chancellor  of  State  are  harassed  by  their  inability 
to  say  what  the  future  of  the  country  is  to  be ;  but 
the  Tsar  Alexander  still  declines  to  pronounce  a 
definite  decision. 
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Count  von  Hardenberg  advises  my  husband  to 
remain  here  till  such  time  as  the  King  employs  him 
and  entrusts  him  with  the  diplomatic  duties  he  intends 
for  him. 

July  II. — My  husband  left  us  on  the  7th  for  the 
general  headquarters.  How  grieved  I  was  to  part 
with  him !  The  future  looks  so  sad  and  sombre  in 
my  eyes ! 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  appears  beyond  a 
doubt. 

July  16. — The  King  has  arrived.  He  gave  a 
State  dinner  at  Charlottenburg.  I  was  commanded 
to  it,  and  sat  next  him.  He  talked  to  me  with  all  his 
old  kindness  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  related 
some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden. 

July  24. — This  morning  the  King  set  out  for 
the  general  headquarters ;  yesterday  evening  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  arrived  here.  Great  crowds 
gathered  to  meet  him ;  the  stairs  of  the  Schloss  were 
thronged  with  people.  The  Princes  were  at  the 
Schloss  to  welcome  him.  So  long  it  was  since  the 
heir  to  a  throne  had  visited  Berlin  that  it  was  a  moot 
point  whether  he  ought  to  be  received  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  I  believe,  however,  the 
top  was  decided  on. 

In  the  morning  the  Prince  paid  a  round  of  visits 
to  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Royal  Family. 
I  had  been  told  he  reminded  people  of  my  husband  ; 
many   had   been   struck   by   the  likeness.     I    found 
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there  really  are  resemblances.  Their  profiles  are 
similar.  The  Prince  Royal  looks  much  older  than 
Anton,  he  has  not  his  noble  carriage,  his  eyes  are 
more  fiery  and  his  hair  darker  and  he  is  far  from 
being  so  good-looking  as  my  husband.  He  is  a  great 
talker  and  talks  well,  but  with  a  marked  Gascon 
accent.  His  love  for  France  and  his  hatred  of 
Napoleon  are  manifest  in  all  he  says.  At  the  same 
time  his  hostility  struck  me  rather  as  betraying  his 
disappointment  at  not  being  in  his  place  than  weari- 
ness of  the  yoke  of  oppression  Napoleon  had  imposed 
on  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Jttly  27. — La  Vestale  was  given  at  the  opera  in 
the  Prince  Royal's  honour.  The  house  was  crammed, 
and  he  was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations.  I  was 
seated  next  him.  All  through  the  performance,  to 
which  he  paid  scant  attention,  he  talked  incessantly. 
Napoleon  was  again  his  favourite  topic.  He  said  of 
him  "that  he  was  very  rarely  carried  away,  that  it 
was  never  passion  but  always  calculation  dictated  all 
he  said,  his  object  being  to  produce  the  required  effect 
on  those  whom  he  had  it  at  heart  to  dominate."  He 
added :  ''  Napoleon  is  a  bully,  sour-tempered  and 
coarse-minded ;  he  is  angry  and  fiery  only  when  he 
deems  this  necessary  for  his  purpose." 

He  told  me  some  curious  particulars  of  Napoleon's 
family  life  and  the  respect  he  exacted  from  all  the 
Bonapartes,  even  from  his  mother.  All  were  bound 
to  rise  when  he  entered  the  room  where  they  were 
gathered,  *'and,"  he  added,  ''I  have  witnessed  this 
more  than  once,  how,  beginning  with  his  mother,  he 
would  extend  his  hand  for  her  to  kiss,  and  she  would 
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kiss   it.       Moreover,    this   favour    was    reserved    ex- 
clusively for  days  when  he  was  pleased  with  her." 

The  Prince  Royal  spoke  confidently  of  the 
prospect  of  ridding  France  of  Napoleon,  of  the  utter 
weariness  of  all  parties  and  the  discontent  that  was 
almost  universally  expressed,  and  he  declared:  "I 
receive  very  precise  reports  of  this ;  but  it  costs  me 
dear."  I  was  curious  to  hear  him  explain  himself 
more  fully,  and  I  asked  him  :  **  But,  Monseigneur, 
who  is  it  the  French  will  wish  to  have  ?  No  doubt 
it  will  be  the  Bourbons  they  will  recall.'^" — *' No, 
Madam,"  he  answered  emphatically,  ** never;  it  is  a 
military  King  France  must  have  !  "  He  said  it,  indeed, 
in  a  tone  that  plainly  implied  there  was  no  one  but 
kunse If  could  replace  Napoleon. 

A  review  was  held  in  the  Park  of  the  troops, 
which  marched  past  before  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  spectators. 

On  the  26th  my  mother  gave  a  State  dinner  to 
the  Prince  Royal  at  Bellevue  ;  the  reception  rooms 
in  her  house  in  town  were  too  small  to  hold  so  many 
guests  and  so  numerous  a  suite  as  the  Prince  Royal's. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  my  father's  death  that 
I  had  been  at  Bellevue,  and  it  was  a  painful  experi- 
ence. During  dinner,  however,  the  Prince  Royal's 
very  lively  conversation  diverted  me.  My  mother 
looked  tired ;  I  had  never  seen  her  so  before,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  she  had  been  tried  by  events. 

August  10. — The  arrival  of  General  Moreau, 
who  is  at  Berlin  on  his  way  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  Tsar  Alexander,  makes  no  small  sensation. 
Crowds  assemble  before  the  inn  where  he  is  lodged 
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and    greet    him    with    acclamations    whenever     he 
appears. 

To-day  we  were  at  Friedrichsfelde.  On  the 
road  we  met  Clausewitz  going  to  rejoin  General 
Walmoden's  army-corps.  My  husband  thinks  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  imminent ;  so  Wilhelm  will  soon 
be  leaving  us.  Royer  has  resolved  to  accompany  him. 
They  will  join  General  von  Biilow's  headquarters,  who 
has  promised  me  to  put  them  on  his  staff. 

August  12. — Prince  Wilhelm  has  been  informed 
by  estafette  that  hostilities  will  commence  for  certain 
on  the  1 6th.  The  Prince  and  my  brother  August 
have  therefore  decided  to  set  out  this  morning. 

All  the  same,  I  do  not  believe  the  news  is  positively 
certain  yet,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  5th  an 
English  courier  passed  through  Berlin,  bearing  tid- 
ings to  the  general  headquarters  and  to  Prague 
**  that  England  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Austria  for  the  preliminaries  of  Peace."  Such  media- 
tion had  been  originally  refused  ;  but  after  the  Battle 
of  Vittoria  and  Lord  Wellington's  victories,  which 
have  brought  about  the  occupation  of  Spain,  it  is 
thought  it  will  be  accepted. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  basis  of  this  Peace 
would  be  the  liberation  of  Germany  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  Holland  would  become  an  independent 
country,  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  would  be 
proposed ;  but  I  cannot  say  if  the  question  will  be 
raised  as  to  Italy  and  Poland.  England  will  restore 
Portugal,  Spain  and  Sicily  to  their  legitimate  masters, 
as  well  as  all  the  islands.  She  would  retain  only  her 
conquests  at  the  Cape  and  on  the  Continent. 
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These  proposals  seem  to  promise  a  lasting  Peace. 
It  is  hardly  probable  Napoleon  will  refuse  them  and 
prefer  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  is  uncertain,  to  the 
hope  of  giving  back  to  France  by  such  a  Peace  her 
colonies  and  her  commerce. 

The  English  here  seem  to  me  to  put  little  con- 
fidence in  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  They  quite 
credit  his  hatred  towards  Napoleon,  but  they  think 
he  would  attack  him  only  under  circumstances  when 
his  fortunes  could  be  separated  from  those  of  France. 
They  also  think  that,  in  concert  with  Moreau,  he  is 
working  for  Napoleon's  overthrow,  and  that  they 
have  means  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  a  successful 
end. 

All  the  English  and  many  Swedes  regard  M.  de 
Camps,  a  personal  friend  and  former  comrade  in  arms 
of  the  Prince  Royal,  as  a  very  dangerous  man. 
Certainly  the  expression  of  his  face  is  against  him  ; 
there  is  something  repellent  in  his  look,  but  he 
pleased  me  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  spoke  to 
me  of  his  affection  for  his  country,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  feeling  he  showed  in  talking  of  Beam  and  his 
native  town.  It  seems  so  natural  for  him  to  love  it, 
and  it  is  not  like  a  traitor  to  talk  so  frankly  about  it. 

The  story  goes  that  at  Stralsund,  at  a  private 
gathering  where  a  good  deal  of  liquor  had  been 
drunk,  he  said,  speaking  of  the  coming  war :  "  My 
word !  I  hope  the  war  won't  come  about ;  I'm  not 
going  to  be  such  a  madman  as  to  fight  against  my 
fellow-countrymen." 

The  fair  actress,  Mile  Georges,  spent  the  winter 
at  Stockholm  ;  the  Prince  Royal  sent  her  under 
escort   to    General   Vandamme,    along   with   all    the 
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other  members  of  the  French  company  that  came 
to  Stralsund.  The  incident  has  roused  the  suspicions 
of  the  English.  However,  it  was  only  done,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  way  of  opening  a  channel  of  communication 
with  Napoleon's  enemies  and  influencing  the  course 
of  events  in  France.  The  Prince  Royal  appears  to 
prefer  such  modes  of  action  to  a  war  in  which  so 
many  innocent  victims  would  perish. 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  my 
husband,  dated  the  9th.  He  tells  me  there  is  nothing 
yet  determined,  whether  for  war  or  peace.  The 
Chancellor  has  advised  him  to  wait  for  the  decision, 
which  will  surely  be  taken  in  four  or  five  days. 

August  13. — To-day  I  have  received  another 
letter  from  my  husband,  written  on  the  8th  (a  day 
earlier,  therefore,  than  yesterday's),  with  a  description 
of  the  festivities  being  given  at  Landeck. 

A  report  is  at  this  moment  spreading  in  the  city 
that  the  French,  so  runs  the  rumour,  suddenly 
occupied  Breslau  on  the  loth.  If  the  news  is  true, 
I  should  suppose  war  to  be  decided  on  and  the 
critical  moment  coming  close. 

August  16. — I  have  a  letter  from  my  husband 
of  the  I  ith.  He  says  he  was  momentarily  expecting 
messengers  from  Dresden  and  Prague  with  final  and 
definite  replies. 

In  the  evening  Anton  himself  arrived  and  distress 
followed  quick  on  the  heels  of  gladness,  for  he 
brought  tidings  that  the  war  would  certainly  go  on. 
Napoleon  had  vouchsafed  no  reply ;  the  French 
ambassadors  professed  they  had  received  no  orders. 
24 
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It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  wait  till  midnight.  If 
by  that  hour  no  announcement  had  been  made,  this 
silence  would  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  No  answer  came,  and  orders  were  given  to 
begin  hostilities  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  The 
object  was  to  give  the  Emperor  a  still  further  interval 
for  reflexion. 

My  husband  waited  twelve  hours ;  but  fearing  to 
be  cut  off  from  Berlin,  he  left  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 2th,  at  the  same  time  the  Tsar  of  Russia  did  for 
Prague  and  the  King  for  Landeck.  He  told  me  this, 
too,  that  on  the  King's  birthday  (3rd  August)  and 
the  following  days,  Landeck  was  full  of  gaiety,  balls 
and  pleasure  parties  following  close  on  each  other  ! 
.  .  .  Distraction  is  a  good  thing  perhaps,  but  face  to 
face  with  so  grave  a  future,  this  frivolity  made  a  pain- 
ful impression  on  me.  How  strong,  how  powerful 
Napoleon  must  still  feel  himself,  to  think  himself 
justified  in  refusing  so  advantageous  a  Peace ! 

August  17. — My  husband,  now  less  opposed  to 
Wilhelm's  departure,  'has  decided  upon  his  future. 
Anton  wrote  to  the  King  about  it  this  morning.  I 
had  thought  the  moment  of  deciding  this  would  be 
very  hard  to  bear,  but,  thank  God,  my  mind  feels 
at  rest.  The  grief  of  parting  will  come  no  doubt 
later  on. 

August  1 8. — By  yesterday  evening  the  first  batch 
of  prisoners  was  brought  in.     Rumours  were  rife  all . 
day, — that  Napoleon  was  at  Wittenberg  and  60,000 
French   on   the   march   to    Berlin    were    already   in 
occupation  of  Baruth.     This  seemed  not  unlikely,  but 
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we  have  more  reassuring  news  this  evening.  To-day, 
in  the  Swedish  camp,  which  we  have  been  to  visit, 
we  were  told  that  Marshal  Ney's  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Jomini,  had  gone  to  join  Bliicher,  carrying 
with  him,  it  would  seem,  maps  and  plans.^ 

August  21.  —  Yesterday  evening  we  went  to 
Spandau  to  visit  the  Russian  camp.  The  troops  were 
already  gone,  and  we  could  note  all  the  damage  suffered 
by  the  poor  town  and  the  bastions  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosions of  powder.  From  there  we  proceeded  to  the 
Swedish  camp.  Our  carriages  were  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm.  At  eight  o'clock,  sunset,  the  Swedes 
made  the  evening  prayer  all  together  in  public.  We 
thought  it  was  the  Pater  Noster  and  Credo ;  two 
Canticles  sung  by  all  the  regiments  followed.  It  was 
magnificent.  I  was  deeply  stirred,  especially  when  I 
thought  how  fate  united  so  many  warriors  of  all 
countries  for  one  single  end.  May  Heaven  guide 
them  !     May  God  be  merciful  to  them  ! 

August  2  2. — A  note  from  General  de  L'Estocq 
tells  us  that  the  French  are  advancing  by  Mittelwalde 
and  Trebbin  and  seem  trying  to  force  the  position  of 
Saarmund.  Frau  von  Biilow,  who  had  left  her 
husband  only  this  morning  at  Saarmund,  confirms 
the  news.     She  believes  there  will  be  another  battle 

^  This  is  a  mistake  ;  Jomini,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  become  the  object 
of  Ney's  jealousy,  because  to  his  military  talents  had  been  attributed  the 
successes  won  by  the  Marshal.  Fallen  into  disgrace  and  failing  to 
obtain  the  rank  of  General  that  had  been  promised  him,  Jomini  quitted 
the  army  in  disgust  during  the  armistice  of  Parchwitz,  and  went  to  offer 
his  sword,  not  to  Bliicher,  but  to  the  Tsar  Alexander,  then  at  Prague, 
where  he  arrived  on  i6th  August,  bringing  neither  plans  nor  maps. 
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to-day  between  Zossen  and  Trebbin.  Vandamme, 
Oudinot  and  Victor  seem  to  be  advancing  together. 
They  have,  it  appears,  not  more  than  70,000  to  80,000 
men  under  their  orders.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden's  army,  on  the  contrary,  amounts  to  between 
110,000  and  120,000  men,  now  that  it  has  been  re- 
inforced by  General  Tauentzien's.  The  Prince  is  near 
Mittelwalde  and  means  to  attack  to-morrow  morning, 
by  what  I  have  just  been  told. 

August  23. — Yesterday,  from  one  o'clock  on,  the 
cannon  was  audible.  The  feeling  of  suspense  was 
very  painful,  especially  when  the  sound  seemed  draw- 
ing nearer.  About  eight  in  the  evening  everything 
fell  quiet  and  the  night  was  undisturbed.  Only  this 
morning  did  a  dispatch  come  in :  General  von 
Thunen's  division  has  had  to  retire  before  a  greatly 
superior  force ;  many  officers  have  been  killed,  he 
himself  is  wounded.  The  Prince  Royal,  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  took  no  part  in  the  engagement,  which 
lasted  five  hours.  He  has  concentrated  the  troops  in 
the  environs  of  Wuhlsdorff,  and  purposes  to  attack  this 
morning. 

At  three  o'clock  divine  service  was  held  here. 
The  battle  is  begun  ;  our  left  is  in  action  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  French.  From  six  o'clock  till  ten  the 
roar  of  cannon  could  be  heard,  but  further  away  than 
yesterday. 

August  25. — The  battle  is  won !  Yesterday 
cannon  roared  from  four  till  seven  o'clock.  Billow's 
corps,  after  a  protracted  engagement,  has  occupied  the 
village    of    Gross- Behren  ;     next    morning,    at     yet 
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another  point,  It  was  Count  Tauentzien  who  beat  the 
enemy.  The  French  have  lost  26  guns  and  2000 
prisoners.  The  Prince  Royal  is  praised  by  every- 
body. He  conducted  the  action  with  the  greatest 
prudence  ;  he  was  in  every  part  of  the  field  at  once. 

His  reputation  was  made  already ;  but  he  has 
fully  confirmed  it,  and  now  all  pin  their  faith  on  him. 
Still  I  cannot  help  but  pity  him.  He  loves  his 
country  and  must  needs  have  suffered.  The  other 
day  he  said  :  ''  One's  heart  may  break,  but  duty  must 
be  done  !  " — the  utterance  of  a  noble  soul. 

Yesterday  we  heard  also  of  the  victory  Wellington 
has  won  near  Bayonne  over  the  army  of  Marshal 
Soult.^  The  same  evening  Prince  Wittgenstein 
received  a  dispatch  from  Guhrau,  telling  him  that 
Blucher  had  beaten  Marshal  Ney  near  Bunzlau.  Ney 
would  seem  to  have  retreated  into  Saxony  ;  so  far, 
however,  there  is  no  confirmation  of  these  last 
tidings. 

Here  the  army  received  orders  yesterday  to 
advance. 

In  Mecklenburg  our  prospects  are  less  brilliant ; 
it  is  stated  that  Davoust  has  occupied  Domitz  on  the 
Elbe.  Count  Walmoden's  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Clausewitz,  considers  the  situation  highly  perilous  and 
believes  in  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy. 

August  26. — The  victory  of  Bunzlau  is  not  con- 
firmed ;  but  for  the  last  few  days  one  piece  of  good 
news  has  capped  another. 

1  Wellington,  who  had  already  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of 
France  in  Spain,  took  St.  Sebastian,  and  after  driving  back  Soult  on  the 
Bidassoa,  finally  forced  his  way  into  France  near  Bayonne. 
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I  have  this  moment  heard  that  General  Gerard's 
corps  has  been  defeated  by  Tchernitcheff,  on  leaving 
Magdeburg.  Count  Wittgenstein  has  forced  the 
camp  of  Pirna,  which  was  commanded  by  General 
Gouvion  Saint-Cyr,  and  is  already  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dresden.  From  another  quarter  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  is  coming  on. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  been  ill  posted :  he 
believed  our  main  forces  to  be  in  Silesia.  On  receipt 
of  this  last  news  he  started  at  once  for  Dresden, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd. 
Blucher,  who  after  his  victory  at  Lowenberg  had 
been  compelled  to  retire  before  a  superior  force  of 
140,000  men,  has  again  pushed  on  his  advance  as  far 
as  Goldberg. 

For  the  last  four  days  I  have  had  four  wounded 
men  in  my  house,  amongst  others  a  poor  little 
drummer-boy  of  fifteen,  whose  mother  and  sister  I 
sent  for.  The  mother  has  already  lost  her  husband 
and  son  at  Jena;  the  daughter  saw  her  husband  die 
at  Gross- Behren.     The  poor  women  fill  me  with  pity. 

My  virtue  is  still  very  far  from  perfect,  and  I  must 
own  it  is  not  solely  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  that 
has  dictated  my  care  for  the  wounded,  but  likewise 
the  hope  that  God  will  recompense  me  by  preserving 
my  son  Wilhelm,  who  must  soon  be  going  to  the 
front.  I  am  ashamed  every  time  I  realize  that  my 
good  deeds  are  not  disinterested,  and  it  eases  my 
conscience  to  write  down  this  confession. 

August  31. — Yesterday  morning  on  waking  I 
was  greeted  with  the  news  of  Bliicher's  fresh  victory 
over    Ney,    Macdonald    and    Lauriston ;     Napoleon 
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would  seem  to  have  directed  the  action  in  person. 
Sixty  guns  have  been  captured  and  Silesia  delivered ! 
In  the  evening  Herr  von  Zeuner  brought  us  news 
that  the  Prince  Royal  had  learned  from  a  Cossack 
patrol  that  the  Austrian  army,  under  Schwarzen- 
berg's  orders,  and  the  Russian  army  have  surrounded 
Dresden,  into  which  Napoleon,  it  seems,  has  thrown 
himself  with  his  guard. 

The  Prince  Royal  told  me  he  believes  that 
Napoleon  might  still  save  himself  by  a  victory  ;  but  if 
he  fails  to  win  it,  the  year  1813  will  indeed  be  our 
year  of  liberation. 

I  fear  the  desperate  position  in  which  Bonaparte 
finds  himself  may  give  him  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  fearful 
battle  that  is  perhaps  already  begun. 

Dresden,  so  peaceful  in  ordinary  times,  is  in 
flames. 

September  8. — Our  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 
The  camp  of  Pirna  had  indeed  been  forced,  and  on 
25th  August  we  had  200,000  men  before  Dresden, 
which  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  was  now  defending  with 
no  more  than  30,000  troops  withdrawn  from  the 
camp.  Alas !  instead  of  profiting  by  this  favourable 
opportunity,  the  attack  was  postponed  to  the  next 
day.  In  the  interval  Napoleon  came  up  with  all  his 
forces.  A  few  entrenchments  were  taken,  which 
could  not  be  held  ;  but  though  Napoleon  offered  battle, 
the  challenge  was  declined.  In  spite  of  the  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  available,  a  retreat  was  decided 
on  and  carried  out  under  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  lashing  rain,  on  the  29th. 
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A  cannon  shot  carried  off  both  Moreau  s  legs  ; 
like  a  true  hero,  he  kept  his  head  and  said  several 
times  over  he  was  dying  for  the  good  cause.  This 
calamity  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Generals,  who 
resolved  on  the  deplorable  retreat  referred  to,  without 
taking  the  necessary  measures  to  guard  against 
disaster.  The  armies,  particularly  the  Austrian, 
lost  their  baggage  and  munitions  of  war  and  even  a 
large  part  of  their  artillery. 

On  the  28th  the  allied  armies  concentrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teplitz  ;  three  French  army- 
corps  were  in  pursuit,  but  General  Ostermann,  with 
only  10,000  men,  held  them  in  check  all  day  on  the 
Geiersberg,  and  so  gave  the  armies  time  to  reform. 

It  was  then  Kleist  was  assigned  the  duty  of  hold- 
ing with  his  troops  the  mountain  heights  and  defiles  by 
which  the  French  were  coming  down  to  the  attack. 
He  was  successful  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory. 
Vandamme,  who  was  in  command,  and  five  other 
Generals  were  made  prisoners.  But  for  the  cowardice 
of  the  Silesian  landwekr,  which  was  guarding  the 
defiles  by  which  the  routed  French  fled,  the  victory 
would  have  been  complete. 

My  brother  August,  who,  waving  the  colours,  tried 
to  stay  the  flight  of  these  chicken-hearted  Silesians, 
was  completely  hemmed  in  and  ran  the  greatest 
danger.  The  noble  and  gallant  Prince  von  Pless, 
in  command  of  this  landwehr,  did  not  survive  the 
shame ;  seeing  his  men  in  full  flight,  he  threw  himself 
heroically  into  the  midst  of  the  French  ranks. 

I  have  also  to  deplore  the  death  of  our  good 
friend  Roder,  Kleist's  aide-de-camp, — a  noble  soul  if 
ever  there  was  one  ! 
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At  Teplltz  this  victory  was  announced  simul- 
taneously with  Bllicher's  at  Katzbad.  To-day,  the 
8th,  comes  other  news, — that  the  united  contingents 
of  Blilow,  Tauentzien  and  Borstell,  attacked  by  Ney 
near  Juterbock,  have  been  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  Yesterday  and  to-day  I  can  hear  the  rumbling 
of  cannon,  but  I  have  no  news  so  far. 

A  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Ney  is  said  to  have 
been  intercepted.  It  contained  orders  to  the  Marshal 
to  attack  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  march 
on  Berlin,?  while  the  Emperor  in  person  was  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Prince's  army  with  Bliicher 
and  support  Ney,  sending  him  reinforcements  by 
Sukau.  I  trust  these  plans  may  have  been 
thwarted. 

The  victory  of  Katzbad  is  rendered  yet  more 
important  by  its  consequences.  We  owe  it  to 
Bllicher's  valour  and  Gneisenau's  skill. 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  all  these  events. 
Pless's  death  and  Roder's  have  recalled  my  heroic 
brother's  to  my  mind  and  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
my  feelings.  I  have  been  thinking  of  my  dear 
Wilhelm  and  his  possible  fate,  and  this  agitates  me 
terribly. 

Every  evening  we  receive  much  company, — Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwill,  who  is  bearer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  with  his  numerous 
suite ;  Prince  and  Princess  Paul  of  Wurtemberg  also 
form  part  of  the  gatherings.  The  Prince  is  quitting 
his  native  land  with  his  wife  for  the  second  time, — 
more,  I  believe,  out  of  pique  with  the  Court  than  from 
pure  German  patriotism. 

I    hear  Davoust,  who  was  by  way  of  occupying 
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Liibeck  and  Schwerin  and  threatening  the  whole  of 
Mecklenburg,  is  in  retreat. 

September  12. — This  morning  I  attended  the 
solemn  Te  Deum.  The  Pastor's  sermon  was  very- 
feeble  ;  he  failed  altogether  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

This  afternoon  came  the  King's  answer  with 
regard  to  Wilhelm  ;  his  services  are  accepted  and  he 
is  posted  to  Billow's  army. 

September  13. — Wilhelm  is  enchanted  with  his 
appointment,  Ferdinand  very  downcast  that  he  cannot 
go  with  his  brother.     I  cannot  master  my  anxiety. 

Two  of  my  wounded  have  left  the  house  cured  to 
rejoin  the  army;  the  little  drummer  is  gone  to  his 
village,  with  a  year's  furlough. 

September  14. — Wilhelm's  campaigning  kit  is 
preparing.  The  lad  gives  me  no  little  satisfaction  by 
the  pretty  way  he  busies  himself  about  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  My  husband  has  left  for  headquarters 
to  have  an  interview  with  Biilow. 

September  21. — Petty  skirmishes  are  reported, — 
successes  so  far  as  they  go. 

September  25. — Since  the  19th  we  have  had  no 
news  from  the  front.  Herr  von  Schon  has  passed 
through  on  his  way  back  to  Prussia ;  I  trust  his 
absence  will  not  be  for  long.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
talents  and  high  character,  whose  loss  I  should  deplore 
for  the  King's  service.  Hardenberg's  unfortunate 
entourage  has  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
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of  people.  They  say  it  is  only  Austrian  influence 
keeps  him  in  power.  Count  von  Metternich  is  partial 
to  Hardenberg  because  of  the  similarity  of  their 
personal  positions,  so  equivocal  in  both  cases. 

I  imagine  that  after  Peace  is  concluded  there  will 
be  great  changes  in  the  administration  and  I  hope 
Humboldt  and  Schon  will  replace  the  Hardenberg 
Ministry. 

October  6. — Wilhelm  leaves  for  good  to-morrow. 
My  husband  tells  me  that  Blilow  is  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  Blucher  has  beaten 
the  enemy  at  Wartenberg.  He  has  captured  cannon 
and  taken  prisoners. 

No  one  doubts  any  longer  the  alliance  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria ;  but  the  news  is  not  yet  official. 

October  8. — Wilhelm  set  off  yesterday.  It  was 
with  an  aching  heart  I  bore  him  company  as  far  as 
Steglitz.  When  I  saw  the  carriage  disappear  that 
bore  him  from  me,  and  Royer  too,  I  could  not  keep 
back  my  tears. 

On  the  return  journey  I  fell  in  with  two  trains  of 
wounded  ;  one  of  these  men,  a  hussar,  begged  so  hard 
to  be  nursed  at  our  house  I  thought  Heaven  must 
have  sent  him  to  console  me  at  so  sorrowful  a  moment. 
To  alleviate  suffering,  is  not  this  the  best  consolation  ? 
I  spent  the  day  in  looking  after  him. 

October  lo. — It  is  seven  years  to-day  since  my 
noble-hearted  brother  fell  far  away  from  home  and 
kin  ;  it  may  be,  at  the  same  spot,  some  one  will  to- 
day avenge  his  death  ?     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
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God  will  yet  further  prolong  the  time  of  trial  ?  I  pray 
He  will  grant  us  the  strength  needful  to  bear  the 
burden  He  lays  upon  us.  At  church  the  Pastor 
preached  a  fine  sermon.  His  words  went  straight  to 
my  heart  and  I  felt  how  untrue  I  am  to  myself  when 
sometimes  I  think  myself  better  than  others. 

October  14. — My  husband  and  Ferdinand  came 
back  on  the  1 1  th,  earlier  than  I  expected.  They  had 
had  to  hurry  their  return,  having  received  news  that 
a  French  army-corps  had  turned  our  flank,  and 
marching  by  way  of  Torgau  and  Wittenberg,  might 
cut  off  communication  with  Berlin  and  even  threaten 
the  city.  On  the  12th  all  was  quiet,  but  on  the  13th 
this  news  was  confirmed,  the  situation  being  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  both  Generals  Thlinen 
and  Tauentzien  were  in  retreat,  after  losing  heavily. 

The  day  was  spent  in  packing,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  start  at  once  in  case  of  necessity  ;  that  evening  the 
tidings  were  less  disquieting  and  to-day  we  learn  that 
the  French  are  at  a  standstill.  It  is  thought  they 
mean  to  fall  back  on  Magdeburg. 

I  have  received  news  from  Royer, — to  my  great 
joy.  They  are  at  Rothenburg,  on  the  Saale.  The 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  had  been  there,  as  well  as 
the  Russians  ;  Bulow  is  preparing  to  follow  him. 
Blucher's  army  has  passed  through  Halle. 

October  15. — Yesterday  evening  a  few  words 
from  Wilhelm,  from  Rothenburg.  They  will  not 
cross  the  Saale  and  will  probably  endeavour  to  re- 
establish communication  with  Berlin,  attacking  Dessau. 
Napoleon  is  concentrating  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Leipzig.  Bllicher's  numerical  weakness 
alarms  me.  Wilhelm  and  Royer  seem  satisfied  with 
their  position.  The  latter  is  fascinated  by  the  good 
heart  and  loyalty  of  all  about  Bulow. 

In  all  our  agitation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
moment  to  jot  down  the  particulars  of  these  last  few 
days.  The  19th  we  passed  in  suspense ;  on  the  20th 
the  rumour  went  about  of  a  victory,  authentic  news  of 
which  reached  us  the  same  evening.  I  learned  that 
Leipzig  was  taken  ;  2000  cannon  had  thundered  all 
day  long.  My  anxiety  was  extreme  ;  at  last,  at  the 
governor's,  I  read  a  note  from  General  Krusemarck 
to  his  mother ;  he  wrote  :  "  Tell  the  Princess  Luise 
that  her  son  is  well  and  has  borne  himself  gallantly." 
My  relief  was  indescribable  ! 

On  the  2ist  I  received  all  particulars  I  wished 
and  it  was  all  good  news  ;  only  Poniatowski's  death, 
who  was  fighting  in  the  French  ranks,  saddened  me 
very  much.  So  noble  a  character  deserved  a  better 
fate !  But  I  think  death  must  have  been  a  boon  to 
him  ;  for  he  has  ended  grandly,  and  he  had  played 
too  great  a  part  to  endure  captivity,  even  lightened 
by  every  possible  respect  and  consideration.^ 

The  King  returned  here  on  the  24th.     We   all 

^  Three  days  after  the  Battle  of  Leipzig  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski 
was  directed  by  Napoleon  to  cover  the  retreat.  Having  under  him  a 
very  small  body  of  troops,  he  with  difficulty  held  the  hostile  columns 
in  check  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elster.  There,  hard  pressed  by 
superior  forces,  unable  to  cross  the  river,  the  French  having  destroyed 
the  bridge,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  nevertheless  refused  to  sur- 
render, urged  his  horse  into  the  stream  and  tried  to  swim  it  across  ; 
but  he  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.  His  body,  only  found  on 
24th  October,  was  carried  to  Warsaw,  then  to  Cracow,  where  it  was 
laid  beside  Kosciuszko's  tomb.  His  death  was  wept  not  only  by  his 
fatherland,  which  he  had  passionately  loved,  but  by  France  likewise,  the 
country  he  had  so  valiantly  served. 
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received  him  before  the  Domkirche  ;  he  was  deeply 
moved,  and  as  I  could  read  in  his  face,  missed  his 
beloved  Queen  more  than  ever  at  such  a  moment. 
Before  he  came,  he  had  been  to  pray  at  her  tomb. 

At  the  Opera  in  the  evening  the  King  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  ;  seldom,  I  think,  had  any 
Sovereign  so  warm  and  cordial  a  welcome. 

His  Majesty  told  me  that  the  Royal  Family  of 
Saxony,  now  prisoners  at  Leipzig,  were  coming  here 
in  a  few  days.  He  related  many  interesting  facts, 
modestly  hiding  his  own  part  in  the  exploits. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  arrived  the  Saxon 
Royal  Family ;  ^  the  same  evening  all  the  Princesses 
paid  them  visits  of  ceremony.  The  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  were  much  moved,  especially  on 
meeting  me,  for  I  was  the  only  one  they  had  known 
previously.  They  will  remain  here  till  their  future 
is  determined.  The  King  has  received  them  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  their  rank.  The  King  of 
Saxony  had  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  evening, 
but  to-day  he  paid  us  all  visits,  as  well  as  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess. 

November  3.  —  My  house  is  crammed  with 
wounded,  and  I  have  had  visits  that  have  taken  up 

^  The  King  of  Saxony,  the  Queen  and  their  daughter,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  had  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Leipzig  on  the  i8th.  Next 
day  (the  19th)  the  town  was  captured  by  the  AHies,  and  amongst  the 
prisoners  they  took  was  the  King  of  Saxony.  In  assigning  the  capital 
of  Prussia  as  their  place  of  captivity,  the  Allied  Sovereigns'  real 
underlying  and  preponderating  motive  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
dominions  of  Frederick  Augustus  in  order  to  augment  those  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  justice.  But  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  Prince  de  Talleyrand  managed  by  his  astuteness 
to  baffle  all  these  mistaken  pohtical  calculations. 
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all  my  time  ;  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  set  down 
my  impressions.  We  have  taken  into  our  house 
among  others  Count  Przezdziecki,  Herren  von 
Okolski  and  von  Wolowitz  and  a  young  Mycielski. 
All  these  young  men  were  wounded  and  made 
prisoners  at  Leipzig.  Przezdzieski  was  very  anxious 
about  his  wife,  who  had  left  Leipzig  a  few  days 
before  the  i8th;  he  was  seriously  wounded  and  had 
to  undergo  a  dangerous  operation.  They  are  all 
installed  in  the  salons  giving  on  the  street. 

One  morning  Przezdziecki.  looking  out,  recognizes 
his  own  carriage  going  by,  and  my  husband  stops 
it.  It  was  the  Countess !  Their  meeting  was  very 
touching.  She  had  waited  at  Gotha  for  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army.  She  had  then  asked  Count 
Wittgenstein  for  passports  and  set  out  to  look  for 
her  husband. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Lady  Burghersh,  a 
niece  of  Wellington,  a  very  charming  and  agreeable 
woman.  My  cousin,  the  Countess  Przezdziecka,  is 
the  same,  but  a  trifle  artificial. 

I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  a  speedy  peace,  for 
Napoleon  has  succeeded  in  effecting  his  retreat  to 
the  Rhine  without  let  or  hindrance. 

December  13. — My  husband,  who  had  left  on  the 
19th  for  headquarters,  informs  me  to-day  of  the 
death  of  Prince  Dominic  Radzi will.  I  believe  it  is 
my  father-in-law  who  inherits  the  great  titular  estates 
he  possessed. 

December  27. — Wilhelm's  position  with  Billow's 
army   alarms   me   greatly.      The    Prince    Royal    of 
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Sweden,  who  had  promised  to  support  the  General, 
is  leaving  him  in  the  lurch  at  the  last  moment.  A 
letter  of  the  i8th  announces  that  the  Prince  Royal 
is  keeping  his  troops  in  Holstein,  where  he  is  carrying 
on  his  private  war  against  Denmark.  On  the  21st 
the  Grand  Army  crossed  the  Rhine.  It  is  now 
between  Colrnar  and  Belmont. 

By  the  last  news  I  have  from  Warsaw,  it  is  not 
my  father-in-law,  but  his  elder  brother  who  would 
inherit  Prince  Dominic's  titular  estates,  and  he  might 
possibly  designate  my  husband  as  his  heir.  It  is  a 
brilliant  prospect,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  realized,  I 
think.  My  husband  has  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
Tsar  Alexander  to  Carlsruhe,  and  then  to  Freiburg 
(in  Breisgau).     He  has  already  obtained  an  audience. 
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The  Tsarina  Elisabeth  of  Russia  at  Berlin — News  from  the  front — 
Bliicher  and  Biilow  against  Napoleon — Taking  of  Paris — The 
titular  estates  of  Prince  Dominic  Radziwill  pass  to  Prince  Anton  by 
a  ukase  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  i. — Abdication  of  Napoleon — Return 
of  the  Bourbons — Prince  Anton  and  his  sons  to  Paris  and  London 
with  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski — Return  of  the  Princes  to  Berlin 
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Jamiary  18. — We  have  begun  a  new  year;  that 
just  finished  has  been  a  very  extraordinary  one.  May 
God's  blessing  be  on  the  future,  as  it  is  on  the  present ! 

The  Tsarina  Elisabeth  will  arrive  to-morrow  at 
Berlin  ;  I  am  rejoiced  to  make  acquaintance  with  this 
interesting  woman. 

My  husband  has  accompanied  the  General  Head- 
quarters from  Freiburg  to  Bale. 

January  22. — The  Tsarina  has  arrived.  She 
is  not  handsome  in  face,  but  she  has  infinite  charm, 
infinite  dignity!  Her  movements  have  an  incom- 
parable grace,  her  figure  is  superb.  A  touch  of 
suffering  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice  only  increases 
her  charm.  I  have  been  to  dine  with  her  with  the 
King's  children.  She  was  very  amiable  to  every- 
body. 
25 
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January  23. — The  Tsarina  has  paid  return  visits 
to  all  the  Princesses.  She  has  shown  the  greatest 
kindness  to  my  children.  There  has  been  a  State 
dinner,  followed  by  a  gala  performance  at  the  Opera 
and  a  supper ;  leaving  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I  only  got  back  at  three  in  the  morning. 
Before  the  Opera  they  played  a  prologue  in  which 
Catherine  11.  and  Frederick  the  Great  crowned  the 
busts  of  the  King  and  the  Tsar  Alexander.  The 
tactlessness  of  the  notion  was  not  appreciated  by 
everybody.  It  is  inconceivable  that  no  one  prevented 
such  a  display  of  deplorably  bad  taste. 

January  25. — At  four  o'clock  we  escorted  the 
Tsarina  to  her  carriage.  The  heavy  snowstorms 
compel  her  to  sleep  at  Potsdam.  The  choice  of  her 
entourage  reflects  the  character  of  this  agreeable 
woman.     They  are  all  charming  people. 

February  4. — The  messenger  to  announce  the 
surrender  of  Paris  is  expected  hourly.  Orders  have 
already  been  given  to  loadj  the  cannon  that  are  to 
publish  abroad  the  news. 

Thank  God  !     Wilhelm  is  well  and  my  husband  in 
good  health  at  headquarters. 

February  17. — On  the  13th  I  heard  tidings  of  the 
victory  of  Brienne  in  a  letter  from  my  husband  dated 
the  8th.  The  taking  of  Paris  is  still  some  way  off, 
contrary  to  what  was  believed  here.  A  decisive 
battle  is  expected  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  where  Napoleon  is  concentrating 
his  army,    Wilhelm  h^s  been  in  actioii,  on  3 1  st  January 
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and  1st  February,  before  Antwerp.  Now  he  should 
be  at  Brussels,  or  even  farther.  It  would  be  curious 
if  he  were  to  meet  his  father  at  Paris. 

March  4, — My  husband  in  his  letter  of  the  20th 
foresees  a  speedy  peace.  I  cannot  well  understand 
how  one  could  be  concluded  with  Napoleon,  seeing 
that  England  has  taken  the  Bourbons  under  her  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  Persons  coming  back  from  the  theatre 
of  war  say  that  the  Prussians  are  specially  disposed 
to  peace,  above  all  the  Prince  Royal  and  those  about 
the  King. 

March  17. — To-day  is  the  eighteenth  anniversary 
of  my  marriage.  Few  women  can  recall  the  day  with 
a  satisfaction  such  as  mine,  and  thank  Providence  with 
so  much  gratitude  for  their  lot.  On  waking  I  received 
a  letter  from  Anton,  of  the  8th.  He  informs  me  he 
has  secured  a  ukase  from  the  Tsar  Alexander,  giving 
him  the  titular  estates  of  Prince  Dominic.  The 
allodial  properties  pass  to  the  late  Prince's  daughter. 
My  brothers-in-law  Ludwig  and  Valentin,  Prince 
Czartoryski  and  General  Wawrzecki  are  appointed 
her  guardians ;  a  commission  has  been  named  to 
wind  up  affairs. 

Eighteen  years  ago  to-day,  my  marriage ;  seven- 
teen years  ago,  the  immediate  hope  of  Wilhelm's 
birth  ;  last  year,  Wanda's  baptism  ;  and  this  morning, 
this  good  news !  .  .  .  God  be  praised  a  thousand 
times !  My  only  regret  is  that  my  father  could  not 
know  of  this  happy  chance  before  his  death.  He 
would  have  been  so  rejoiced. 

On  the  5th  the  Allies  occupied  Soissons ;  BlUcher's 
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army  and  Billow's  have  at  last  been  able  to  join  hands. 
Napoleon  is  supposed  to  be  at  Rheims  ;  Schwarzen- 
berg  has  pushed  on  as  far  as  Nogent. 

March  19. — This  evening  comes  confirmation  of 
a  great  victory  won  by  Blucher.  The  fighting  lasted 
from  the  6th  to  the  loth.  On  the  9th  Billow's  army 
was  under  fire  all  day  long.     If  only  Wilhelm  Is  alive  ! 

March  21. — I  have  letters  from  Wilhelm  and  from 
Royer ;  both  are  safe  and  sound.  Tidings  to-day 
from  Laon  announce  that  Soult,  having  declared  for 
the  Bourbons,  has  joined  Wellington,  and  that  they 
are  marching  together  on  Bordeaux. 

My  husband  writes,  dating  on  the  12  th  from 
Chaumont ;  he  speaks  of  renewed  hopes  of  peace. 
Napoleon  would  seem  on  the  loth  to  have  proposed 
more  acceptable  terms. 

Here  very  lively  sympathy  is  manifested  with  the 
satisfaction  I  feel  at  the  Tsar's  decision  concerning 
Prince  Dominic's  titular  estates, — and  this  among  all 
classes  of  society.  These  proofs  of  friendship  touch 
me  beyond  measure. 

April  3. — My  husband  left  Chaumont  on  the 
18th,  and  has  just  reached  me  this  morning  at 
five  o'clock.  Bordeaux  and  Lyons  have  been  taken, 
while  Schwarzenberg  has  gained  a  great  victory  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube. 

April  10. — To-day  we  have  news  at  last  of  the 
taking   of   Paris, ^   after   a   desperate    battle   on   the 

^  On  31st  March  1814  the  foreign  armies,  having  at  their  head  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  made  their  entry  into  Paris  by 
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heights  of  Montmartre.  It  was  at  half-past  six 
Count  Schwerin  arrived  with  the  announcement. 
There  was  an  enormous  crowd,  but  they  gave  him 
but  a  chilling  reception.  Only  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Opera,  was  the  enthusiasm  great. 

Schwerin  brought  me  a  short  note  from  Royer. 
Wilhelm  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle  ;  Schwerin 
met  him  at  Nanteuil.  The  deaths  of  Solms,  Kirch- 
berger  and  Rauch  are  to  be  deplored.  Napoleon  is 
at  Fontainebleau.  It  is  not  known  yet  if  he  will 
march  on  Orleans  with  the  50,000  men  he  has  left. 
There  will  most  likely  be  another  battle. 

April  15. — My  husband  left  yesterday  for  Nie- 
borow  and  Warsaw,  to  arrange  the  matter  of  his 
inheritance.  His  father  does  not  seem  over  and 
above  delighted  at  the  Tsar's  decision  in  favour  of 
Anton.  The  day  has  been  a  sad  one.  I  have  been 
realizing  how  very  dear  he  is  to  me,  and  how  painful 
this  fresh  separation  is  ! 

April  18. — This  evening  I  heard  the  dispatch 
read  dated  Paris  and  addressed  to  General  de  L'Estocq. 
It  states  that  after  the  decree  of  deposition  pro- 
nounced by  the  Senate  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Emperor  by  Caulaincourt,  Napoleon,  seeing 
himself  abandoned  by  the  marshals  and  the  army, 

the  barriere  de  Saint-Martin  and  penetrated  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Next  day,  ist  April,  the  Senate  proclaimed  Napoleon's  deposition  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  On  12th  April  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
brother  of  the  King  (Louis  xvi.),  entered  the  capital,  and  on  the  23rd 
signed  with  the  Allies  the  Convention  of  Paris,  which  brought  back 
France  to  her  boundaries  of  ist  January  1792.  It  was  not  till  3rd  May 
that  Louis  xvni.  made  his  entry  into  Paris. 
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decided  to  surrender  to  the  Allies.  But  before  doing 
this  he  sent  back  Caulaincourt  once  more,  offering 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  under 
the  regency  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise.  There- 
upon Caulaincourt  appealed  to  Tallyrand  and  the 
Senate  without  any  better  success.  On  learning  the 
result  of  these  negotiations  Napoleon  fell  into  an 
appalling  fit  of  rage.  He  wept  with  despair,  it  seems. 
A  third  time  he  dispatched  Caulaincourt  to  Paris  to 
beg  an  interview  with  the  Sovereigns,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  demand  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  a  free  State 
in  Courland.  The  Tsar  refused  and  let  him  know 
that,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  safety,  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Paris. 

They  say  the  Island  of  Elba  will  be  given  to 
Napoleon  ;  but  it  is  preferred  to  wait  for  the  Emperor 
of  Austria's  arrival  before  fixing  his  fate. 

What  humiliation  for  the  man  before  whom  all 
Europe  trembled !  I  had  thought  this  life,  so  truly 
extraordinary,  would  end  very  differently ;  I  had 
thought  his  fall  would  be  a  giant's,  filling  the  world 
with  fear  and  horror  !  .  .  . 

April  28. — The  accession  of  Louis  xviii.,  the 
entry  of  the  Comte  dArtois,  amid  universal  joy  and 
enthusiasm,  the  postponement  of  Napoleon's  depart- 
ure, who,  it  seems,  is  detained  at  Fontainebleau  by 
a  succession  of  convulsive  seizures, — such  is  all  the 
news  I  have  had  from  Paris  since  the  1 2th. 

m 

May  2. — It  is  a  year  ago  my  beloved  father  died^ 
For  the  first  time  since  that  day  I  have  been  into  his 
room.     Everything  was  still  in   its   old   place.     He 
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alone  is  wanting, — a  void  that  will  never  be  filled  up 
in  my  heart ! 

May  14. — My  husband  returned  on  the  nth  from 
Poland,  his  business  still  unfinished,  but  with  good 
hopes  of  the  future.  He  is  now  going  to  Paris,  and 
proposes  to  take  Ferdinand  with  him.  I  am  glad  of 
this  for  his  sake.  He  has  been  so  sad  and  downcast 
since  his  brother  left  us  that  I  think  with  satisfaction 
of  the  journey  and  his  meeting  Wilhelm  again. 

May  23. — To-day  was  my  father's  birthday,  now 
a  day  of  mournful  memories !  A  sad  fate  decreed 
that,  to  safeguard  his  peace  of  mind,  I  could  never 
show  him  all  my  love  and  gladden  him  with  little 
marks  of  affection.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think 
that  now  he  can  read  my  inmost  heart. 

At  last  Napoleon  has  embarked  at  Frdijus,  the 
same  seaport  at  which  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.  ^ 

Gneisenau  writes  me  that  Augereau,  who  met 
Napoleon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  reproached 
him,  it  seems,  for  not  having  died  as  a  soldier  should, 
to  which  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  answered  : 
"What  would  you  have?  The  bullets  have  spared 
me,  Fate  has  respected  me,  I  respect  Fate ;  besides, 
Asia  has  need  of  a  man." 

June  6. — Napoleon  has  disembarked  without  let 
or  hindrance  in  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

I  have  good  news  of  my  dear  ones  ;  the  meeting 
of  the  two  brothers  was  very  touching.  Their  joy 
makes  up  to  me  for  the  pain  of  separation. 
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The  preliminaries  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  drag  on 
at  great  length,  Louis  xviii.  putting  in  claims  that 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  regards  the  Rhine  frontier 
and  also  Belgium.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  having 
sacrificed  his  daughter  to  the  common  cause,  has  felt 
himself  justified  in  remonstrating  with  the  King.  In 
any  case,  on  the  29th  the  Peace  was  not  yet  signed  and 
I  do  not  expect  the'  Sovereigns  to  leave  for  London 
before  the  loth.     My  husband  will  accompany  them.^ 

I  am  informed  that  on  the  26th  Queen  Hortense 
was,  at  her  own  instance,  presented  at  the  Tuileries ! 
.  .  .  Presented  at  the  Tuileries !  .  .  .  the  same  palace 
where  once  she  played  so  great  a  role !  .  .  .  Such  a 
dereliction  of  dignity  is  hardly  credible. 

July  7. — My  husband,  who  had  set  out  for 
London  in  the  early  days  of  June  with  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  is  now  on  his  way  back.  He 
spends  a  few  days  yet  in  Paris,  then  he  will  be  here 
about  the  15th.  I  fear  he  cannot  stay  long  with  us, 
the  affairs  of  Poland  demanding  his  presence.  My 
husband  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  England. 

September  11. — These  happy  days  of  rejoicing, 
public  and  private,  have  passed  like  a  dream,  without 
my  finding  time  to  note  down  details.  Wilhelm  and 
Ferdinand  came  back  on  25th  July.  The  former, 
tall  and  strong,  has  gained  in  moral  stamina ;  the 
latter  has  improved,  too,  in  the  same  respect. 

^  The  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  30th'  May  1814,  between  King 
Louis  xviii.  and  the  Allied  Powers.  By  its  terms  the  Bourbons  gained 
for  France  a  more  extended  frontier,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  enabled  to  reassure  the  preponderance  of  his 
country  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
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My  husband  has  left  us  again  for  Warsaw  and 
Vienna.  I  am  sadly  afraid  he  cannot  be  of  use 
to  his  country,  and  is  buoyed  up  with  false  hopes  ; 
but  duty  called  him,  and  I  could  only  urge  him  to 
fulfil  its  behest. 

The  King  has  sent  me  the  new  decoration  he  is 
giving  to  ladies  who  nursed  the  wounded. 

Good  women  should  seek  the  shade.  I  do  not 
like  distinctions  that  only  rouse  ill-feeling  and  envy. 

September  24. — Yesterday  was  announced  the 
betrothal  of  Princess  Charlotte  with  the  Grand- Duke 
Nicholas. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  old  friends 
again,  Gneisenau  and  Caraman.  Gneisenau  strikes 
me  as  embittered  ;  I  fear  he  has  not  the  influence  he 
deserves.  He  has  drawn  down  Ancillon's  ill-will  by 
discountenancing  his  manifesto,  prepared  previously 
to  the  war  of  18 13.  He  had  also  disapproved  of 
Ksesebeck's  plan  of  campaign.  This  had  been 
adopted  despite  his  opposition,  and  has  cost  the  lives 
of  30,000  men  to  no  purpose. 

Yorck  and  Bliicher  also  quarrelled  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  Gneisenau  felt  the  full  effects  of  the 
former's  displeasure.  All  this  makes  his  position 
anything  but  pleasant. 

Caraman,  an  erstwhile  emigre  in  the  Prussian 
service  and  our  dear  Adolf  s  father,  the  boy  I  have 
brought  up  for  years  with  my  own  children,  is  now 
French  Minister  at  Berlin.  He  sparkles  with  wit  and 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I  know. 

October  30. — My  husband  is  still  absent.     After 
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Warsaw  he  saw  the  Tsar  Alexander  at  Pulawy  ;  he 
is  sadly  discouraged  and  afraid  they  are  for  making 
a  fresh  partition  of  Poland ;  at  the  same  time  they 
would  give  Anton  a  post  in  the  administration  of  his 
Fatherland. 

The  fate  of  Europe  is  not  settled  yet ;  it  is  re- 
ported that  certain  districts  of  Poland,  Saxony  and 
the  Rhine  Provinces  may  be  given  to  Prussia.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  men  should  tarnish  so  noble 
and  sacred  a  cause  by  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice  like 
this  against  a  whole  Nation  (Saxony)  and  a  Royal 
Family  of  such  ancient  lineage. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  it  seems,  has  shown  a 
proper  pride  in  refusing  all  compensations ;  the 
nephews  were  to  have  received  appanages  in  Italy. 

The  Princess  Wilhelm  has  been  to  see  me,  and 
spoke  of  the  position  they  propose  to  give  her  husband 
in  Saxony.  I  was  rejoiced  to  note  the  loyalty  of  her 
temper ;  she  appreciated  the  falsity  and  injustice 
involved  in  the  part  she  would  have  to  play,  and 
is  not  the  least  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
prospect. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  new  epoch  would  inaugurate 
an  era  of  justice,  but  evil  is  inseparable  from  human 
affairs. 

November  ii. — The  Gazettes  now  announce  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Wilhelm  as  Viceroy  of  Saxony.-^ 
The  King  has  not  yet  mentioned  the  matter  to  him. 
I  believe  the  Prince  is  very  well  pleased ;  he  is  fond 
of  brilliant  surroundings  and  opportunities  and  happy 
to  wield  influence.     The  Princess  will  make  the  best 

^  The  appointment  was  never  made. 
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of  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  feelings  of  loyalty 
and  sense  of  justice  are  revolted. 

December  12. — I  am  quite  taken  up  with  the 
preparations  for  a  fete  my  husband  is  to  give  here  to 
the  Tsar  of  Russia. 

What  times  we  live  in  !  Anton  writes  to  me  from 
Vienna  that  the  Prince  Marshal  de  Ligne  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  "  The  Congress  has  legs  to  dance, — but 
not  to  walk!"  His  letters  are  not  consoling:  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  fate  of  Poland  runs  high.  Nor  is 
that  of  Saxony  decided.  I  am  equally  revolted  by 
their  not  wishing  to  give  Poland  an  independent 
Government  and  their  wishing  to  rob  Saxony  of  the 
independence  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Into  the  bargain,  I  am  terrified  to  observe  how 
entirely  Austria  is  allowed  to  rule  the  roast  here. 
At  Berlin  we  have  a  class  of  people  so  broken  into 
the  habit  of  being  tyrannized  over  that,  barely  saved 
from  Napoleon's  clutches,  they  are  hunting  about 
to  find  a  new  master  to  oppress  them. 

They  are  one  and  all  Austrians  now,  which  disgusts 
me  in  spite  of  my  personal  predilections  for  that 
country.  I  like  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  but 
after  the  happenings  of  these  last  few  years  I  can 
feel  no  confidence  in  Metternich. 

The  date  of  my  husband  s  return  is  still  uncertain  ; 
the  Congress  appears  to  be  making  little  progress. 
Prince  Galitzin,  accredited  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
has  been  recalled,  and  is  said  to  be  in  disgrace. 
It  appears  he  openly  disapproved  of  the  doom  pre- 
paring for  this  unhappy  Monarch. 

France  holds  a  predominant  position  at  Vienna. 
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Counts  von  Wrede  and  von  Montgelas,  who  hate 
Prussia,  are  Metternich's  bosom  friends.  The  smaller 
German  Courts — that  of  Baden  at  their  head — seem 
wounded  at  the  preponderance  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Prussia.  It  is  appalling  to  think 
that,  in  case  of  war,  all  these  malcontents  would  side 
with  France.  The  only  open  question  is  the  fate 
of  Poland  and  Saxony. 

The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  King  of  Saxony 
are  reconciled,  the  former  having  published  in  all 
the  foreign  Gazettes  his  protest  against  any  partition 
or  occupation  of  Saxony. 

Prince  Anton  of  Saxony  was  ill  advised  enough 
to  question  the  King  of  Prussia  indiscreetly,  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  concerning  the 
fate  of  Saxony.  The  King  was  greatly  annoyed  ; 
it  actually  made  him  ill,  and  all  about  him  are 
furious  at  his  having  been  placed  in  so  painful  a 
position. 

May  1 6. — All  calculations  are  upset.  .  .  .  On 
the  13th  we  learned  that  Napoleon  had  escaped 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba ;  this  evening  we  hear  he  has 
attacked  Antibes  with  8000  men.  I  fear  me  God 
does  not  yet  deem  us  deserving  of  pity ;  men  have 
shown  too  much  petty  malignity  at  Vienna. 

The  fate  of  Poland  is  decided.  Posen  and  Kalisz 
become  Prussian.  As  for  Saxony,  the  King  is  to 
take  two-thirds;  Prussia  cedes  Anspach,  Bayreuth 
and  East  Friesland  in  exchange  for  territories 
acquired  in  Saxony,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Poland. 

My  husband  is  still  at  Vienna;  he  even  seems 
to  enjoy  his  stay  there,  but   I   hope  he  will   return 
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directly  the  pourparlers  about  Poland  are  completed. 
He  is  still  battling  for  her  interests  ! 

March  27. — Napoleon  is  at  Paris!  The  army 
has  declared  for  him.  Louis  xviii.,  abandoned  by 
the  troops,  is  in  full  flight ;  war  seems  inevitable. 
The  War  Minister  here  has  received  orders  to 
mobilize. 

Ap7dl  22. — My  husband  returned  this  evening, 
at  a  very  late  hour, — after  eight  months'  separation  ! 
He  is  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the  King 
at  Posen. 

June  4. — The  Berlin  garrison  marched  out  yester- 
day, and  my  two  boys  have  left  me,  I  went  with 
them  as  far  as  Zellendorf. 

General  von  Lottum  is  chosen  to  make  the 
campaign  with  the  Prince  Royal. 

Jtme  18. — Hostilities  are  said  to  be  begun.  The 
Italian  difficulties  seem  to  be  settled.  Murat  has 
taken  ship  for  France ;  his  wife  and  children  have 
been  conducted  to  Trieste.^ 

1  At  the  first  news  of  Napoleon's  landing,  Murat  conceived  the  idea 
of  turning  it  to  his  advantage  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  for  Italian  unity  ;  he  had  himself  proclaimed  King  of  Italy, 
seized  the  Roman  States  and  Tuscany  and  drove  back  the  Austrians 
as  far  as  the  Po.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  was 
defeated  at  Tolentino  and  forced  back  on  Naples.  He  embarked  for 
France,  and  Queen  Caroline  was  conducted  to  Trieste  with  her  children 
20th  May).  As  for  Murat,  after  passing  some  time  in  France,  he 
went  over  to  Corsica,  and  there  joined  a  small  band  of  partisans,  with 
whom  he  attempted  a  landing  in  his  former  dominions.  He  was  taken 
almost  directly  and  shot  at  Pizzo  (13th  October  1815). 
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Yesterday,  at  a  State  dinner  at  Charlottenburg, 
my  husband  presented  the  six  Deputies  of  Posen  to 
the  King.     May  God  bless  Anton  in  his  new  career ! 

June  27. — God  has  given  us  the  victory.-^  It  was 
on  the  24th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  that  we  heard  the 
news  of  Napoleon's  utter  defeat.  I  have  letters  from 
my  boys.  Napoleon  was  all  but  taken  prisoner. 
Quitting  his  coach,  which  the  Prussian  calvary  were 
pursuing,  the  Emperor  threw  himself  on  his  horse  in 
hot  haste,  leaving  everything  behind,  even  his  hat 
and  his  sword,  which  Blucher  sent  to  the  King. 
Ferdinand,  who  was  on  the  spot,  bought  back  from 
the  soldiers,  who  had  divided  the  spoil  of  the  Imperial 
carriage  amongst  them.  Napoleon's  silver  foot-warmer, 
which  he  is  going  to  bring  home  for  me  as  a 
souvenir. 

I  attended  the  thanksgiving  service  in  the  Dom- 
kirche.  At  the  moment  when  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced a  salvo  of  cannon  boomed  forth  to  greet  our 
deliverance.  It  was  an  impressive  moment  in  this 
church  where  so  many  of  my  kinsfolk  rest, — he  above 
all,  my  fondly  loved  brother,  first  victim  sacrificed  to 
his  Fatherland ;  as  if  death  that  snatched  him  from 
us  had  been  fain  to  preserve  him  against  all  the 
calamities  he  must  needs  have  suffered  and  shared 
with  us !  LuiSE. 

Finished  at  Ruhberg,  in  July  1836. 

^  Battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  i8th  June  1815. 
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The  Princess  Luise  closes  the  compilation  of  her 
Memoirs  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  shortly  after 
which  date  she  quitted  Berlin  to  take  up  her  residence 
at  Posen,  in  order  to  second  her  husband  in  the 
duties  he  had  there  undertaken  as  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  King. 

The  Prince  had  preceded  the  Princess  thither  on 
30th  August  1815.  He  was  received  with  a  sincere 
and  unfeigned  sympathy  that  was  manifested  in  touch- 
ing speeches  of  welcome. 

On  the  evening  of  27th  September  the  Princess 
Luise  made  her  own  formal  entry.  From  the  frontier 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  onwards  the  Princess  was  greeted 
with  all  the  honour  due  to  governors  of  states  ;  bells 
pealing,  triumphal  arches,  flowers  and  addresses, — 
everything  betokened  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  In 
Posen  itself  a  brilliant  reception  awaited  her ;  the 
whole  population  seemed  filled  with  joy,  while  the 
entire  nobility  of  the  Grand-Duchy  pressed  forward 
to  offer  their  felicitations.  In  all  quarters  touching 
marks  of  sympathy,  courtesy  and  gratitude  were 
forthcoming, — a  proof  of  general  satisfaction  with  the 
new  regime. 

The  nobility  gave  a  superb  fete  in  honour  of  the 
new  Governor  and  the  Princess  Luise.  On  this 
oqca^ion  they  offered  for  her  acceptance  by  the  hand 
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of  a  bevy  of  young  girls  a  bracelet  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  Polish  wounded  who  had  been  nursed 
at  the  Hotel  Radziwill  at  Berlin  during  the  late 
wars. 

While  making  frequent  stays  at  Berlin,  Prince 
Radziwill  conscientiously  performed  his  task  at  Posen 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  gave  up  his  duties  in 
1828,  the  Prussian  Government  deeming  him  too 
favourably  disposed  towards  his  fellow-countrymen. 

It  was  in  18 16,  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Berlin, 
that  the  Prince  saw  executed  for  the  first  time,  at  his 
own  house,  by  the  members  of  the  "  Sing-Akademie  " 
his  musical  setting  of  Goethe's  Faust.  The  Prince 
had  known  the  German  poet  during  a  stay  at  Weimar. 
He  had  formed  a  friendship  with  him,  for  his  artistic 
temper  had  at  once  recognized  the  profundity  of 
Goethe's  genius.  The  two  were  mutually  attracted, 
and  the  result  of  the  intimacy  was  this  musical  work 
of  Prince  Radziwill's,  the  progress  of  which  the  poet 
himself  followed  with  interest. 

Note  the  terms  in  which  the  Princess  Luise 
speaks  of  the  performance  in  a  letter  dated  2nd  April 
1816:— 

**A  composition  of  my  husband's,  Goethe's  Faust, 
set  to  music  by  him,  has  afforded  me  much  joyful 
satisfaction.  It  seems  to  me  a  work  of  genius,  and 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  artists  and  connoisseurs  share 
my  opinion.  I  am  entirely  under  the  charm  of  this 
musical  production,  and  as  I  cannot  show  what  I  feel, 
dear  Anton  has  no  idea  how  deeply  the  accents  of  his 
inspiration  have  stirred  my  feelings." 

At  this  gathering,  which  contemporaries  have  not 
forgotten,    the   Prince   explained    personally   to    his 
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audience  the  whole  genesis  of  his  Fatist.  He  con- 
ducted the  concerted  music  himself,  performed  with 
fine  effect  the  intermezzi  arranged  for  the  violoncello 
on  his  own  instrument,  besides  reading  out  several 
letters  which  Goethe  had  written  him  on  the  subject, 
testifying  at  once  to  their  close  collaboration  in  the 
conception  of  the  work  and  the  desire  both  equally 
shared  to  bring  its  interpretation  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection.^ 

The  impression  left  by  this  friendly  and  informal 
rendering  was  perhaps  even  more  marked  than  that 
produced  by  the  official  performance  which  took  place 
subsequently,  in  1820,  at  Mon-Bijou. 

The  Prince  was  henceforth  ranked  among  the 
number  of  the  notable  artists  of  the  period.  Goethe, 
a  great  admirer  of  his  talent,  calls  the  Prince,  in  a 
letter  addressed  on  2nd  April  18 14  to  Knebel,  ''the 
first  and  only  veritable  troubadour  I  have  ever 
known." 

But  soon  bitter  tidings  came  to  trouble  this 
harmony  and  cut  short  such  rosy  hopes ! 

Disheartened  by  the  small  amount  of  good  he 
was  permitted  to  do  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  the 
death  of  two  sons  and  the  mortal  illness  of  his 
daughter  Else  (who  only  survived  him  a  year),  the 
Prince,  overborne  by  so  many  disappointments,  was 
carried  off  in  three  days  by  an  inflammatory  catarrh, 
on  7th  April  1833.  It  was  Easter  Day,  the  day  he 
had  so  often  celebrated  on  earth  by  the  performance 
of  his  fine  cantata  (from  the  Faust)  of  ''Christ  is 
risen  "  (Christ  ist  erstanden). 

The  Princess  Luise  felt  bound  to  hide  from  her 


1  The  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Nieswi^z. 
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daughter  Else,  then  dying,  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them.  She  closed  her  child's  eyes  on  27th 
September  1834,  and  passed  away  herself  in  December 
1836,  her  health  undermined  by  the  moral  sufferings 
that  poisoned  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

Castellane-Radziwill. 
Berlin,  March  191 1. 
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AcERENZA  (Francesco  Pigna- 
telli  de  Belmonte,  Duke 
of).  A  favoured  protege 
of  Queen  Caroline  of 
Naples,  married  in  1801 
the  Princess  Johanna  of 
Courland. 

Alopeus  (David,  Baron  d'), 
1 748-1822.  Russian  dip- 
lomatist, Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Berlin. 

Alvensleben  (Philipp  Karl), 
1 745-1 802.  Head  of  the 
Civil  Cabinet  of  Frederick 
William  iii.  Created 
Count  in  1801. 

Ancillon  (Jean  -  Pierre  - 
Frederic),  1 766-1837.  Of 
Swiss  origin,  Ancillon  was 
a  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Berlin  and  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Military- 
Academy.  In  1806  Frede- 
rick William  iii.  appointed 
him  Governor  to  the  Prince 
Royal  (afterwards  Frede- 
rick William  iv.). 

Anhalt-Dessau  (Friedrich, 
Hereditary  Prince  of), 
1 769-1814.  The  Prince 
died  before  his  father.    He 


married  in  1792  the  Prin- 
cess Amelie,  daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Homburg. 

Anspach  (Margrave  of), 
1 736-1806.  Succeeded  his 
father  in  1757,  and  in  1769 
the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth. 
He  abdicated  in  1791  in 
favour  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.,  in  return  for  an 
annual  payment  of  con- 
siderable amount. 

Armfeldt  (Gustav  Moritz, 
Baron  von),  1 757-1824. 
A  Swede,  bom  in  Finland, 
followed  the  career  of 
arms ;  high  in  favour 
under  Gustavus  iii.,  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the 
Prince  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  Gustavus  iv., 
had  to  go  into  exile  and 
lived  for  several  years  in 
Russia.  Reinstated  in  his 
former  post,  Armfeldt  was 
appointed  Swedish  Min- 
ister at  Vienna  in  1802. 
After  the  cession  of  Fin- 
land to  Russia,  he  entered 
the  Russian  service  and 
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was  appointed  Governor  of 
that  Province  in  1813. 

Arnim  (Albrecht  Heinrich 
von),  1 744-1805.  Minister 
of  Justice  in  Prussia  in 
1798  ;  he  retired  in  1802. 

Artois  (Comte  d'),  1757- 
1836.  Brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Louis  xviii.,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
France  in  1824  under  the 
title  of  Charles  x.  Over- 
thrown by  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  he  died  in  exile  at 
Goritz  (1836),  where  he  is 
buried. 

AuER  (Frau  von).  Wife  of 
General  Johann  Casimir 
von  Auer. 

AUGEREAU  (Due  dc  Castig- 
lione),  1757-1816.  Marshal 
of  France,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Republic  and 
Empire  ;  carried  out  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor. 

Austria  (Francis  11 . ,  Emperor 
of),  1768-1835.  Son  of 
Leopold  II.  He  struggled 
unsuccessfully  against  the 
French  Revolution  and 
against  Napoleon  i.,  to 
whom  he  had  in  the  end 
to  grant  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Marie-Louise. 

Austria  (Charles,  Archduke 
of),  1 771-1847.  Third  son 
of  Leopold  II. 

Austria  (Marie-Louise,Arch- 


duchess  of),  1 791-1847. 
Daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  11.,  married  in 
1 810  Napoleon  i.,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt. 

Baden  (Margravine  of), 
1 754-1832.  Daughter  of 
Ludwig  IX.,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  married 
in  1774  the  Margrave, 
Hereditary  Prince  Karl 
Ludwig  of  Baden. 

Barclay  de  Tolly 
(Michael),  1761-1818.  Of 
Scotch  origin,  a  Russian 
General  and  skilful  op- 
ponent of  Napoleon  i. 

Bavaria  (Maximilian  Joseph, 
Prince  of),  1 756-1825.  Son 
of  Prince  Karl  of  Zwei- 
briicken,  became  in  1805 
King  of  Bavaria,  suc- 
ceeding the  Elector  Karl 
Theodor. 

Benkendorff  (Alexander, 
Count  von),  1 784-1854. 
Was  early  admitted  to  the 
inner  circles  of  the  Russian 
Court,  became  the  friend 
of  the  Grand-Duke  and 
future  Tsar,  Nicholas  i. 

Bennigsen  (August),  1745- 
1826.  Russian  General, 
who  made  the  campaigns 
of  the  Empire  under  Alex- 
ander I. 

Berg     (Frau     von),     1759, 
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Nee  Haseler,  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  diplomat.  Frau 
von  Berg,  having  relations 
with  Goethe,  Herder,  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  Jacobi, 
Stolberg,  became  the  friend 
of  Stein  in  1785.  At  Berlin 
the  old  nobility  constantly 
frequented  her  house.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Frau 
von  Kleist,  a  Maid-of- 
Honour,  was  the  original 
means  of  opening  relations 
between  Frau  von  Berg 
and  Queen  Luise, — rela- 
tions which  developed  into 
a  very  sincere  attachment 
on  either  side,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  Queen's 
death. 

Bertrand  (Henri  -  Gratien, 
Comte),  1773 -1844. 
French  General  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished 
popularly,  owing  to  his 
loyalty  to  Napoleon  i., 
whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Island  of  Elba  and  to 
St.  Helena. 

Bevilaqua  (General  von), 
1 777-1845.  General  in 
charge  of  the  Saxon 
brigade  that  formed  part 
of  the  advanced  guard 
commanded  by  Prince 
Ludwig  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia  at  Saalfeld  in  1806. 

Beyme  (Karl  Friedrich), 
1 765-1838.      A  Saxon,  he 


entered  the  Prussian 
service,  became  in  1798 
Cabinet  Councillor  of  King 
Frederick  William  m. 

Bielfeld  (Dorothea,  Baron- 
ess von),  1 742-1 781.  Nee 
von  Boden,  second  wife  of 
the  man  of  letters,  Jakob 
von  Bielfeld,  who  died  in 
1770,  after  having  superin- 
tended the  education  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia ;  ennobled  after 
1 748,  Frau  von  Bielfeld  was 
the  first  Governess  of  the 
Princess  Luise  of  Prussia. 

Bielfeld  (Lisette  von),  bom 
in  1765.  Daughter  of  the 
preceding,  was  brought  up 
for  some  years  with  the 
Princess  Luise,  was  Maid- 
of-Honour  at  the  Court  of 
Cassel.  Remarkable  both 
by  natural  abilities  and 
education,  she  was  subse- 
quently invited  to  Berlin 
by  the  Queen  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Frederick 
William  11.  She  after- 
wards married  Herr  von 
Leuschnaring. 

B  I G  N  o  N  (Louis  -  Pierre  - 
Edouard),  1771-1841. 
French  statesman  and 
historian.  Employed  in 
several  diplomatic  posts 
in  Germany,  where,  after 
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Jena,  Napoleon  entrusted 
him  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Crown  lands 
and  finances  of  Prussia. 
Afterwards  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  re- 
ceived at  Paris  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
under  the  Restoration  was 
made  a  Peer. 

BiscHOFFWERDER  (Johann 
Rudolf  von),  1 741-1803. 
A  Saxon  in  the  service  of 
Prussia,  won  the  confi- 
dence of  King  Frederick 
William  11.,  whose  whole 
policy  he  guided  during 
his  reign.  A  mystic  and 
illumine,  devoted  to  the 
occult  sciences,  he  led  the 
King  to  join  the  societies 
of  the  Rosenkreuizer  under 
WoUner's  influence. 

BlCcher  (Gebhard  Lebe- 
r  ech t),  1742  -  1819. 
Prussian  General,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  final 
campaigns  against  Napo- 
leon, created  Marshal  after 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Boden  (Fraulein  von). 
Sister  of  Frau  von  Bielfeld 
and  Maid-of-Honour  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duchess  von 
Oels. 

Boestell  (Karl  Heinrich 
Ludwig  von),  17 73-1844. 


Prussian  General  of 
Cavalry,  afterwards  com- 
manded the  8th  corps 
d^armee. 

BouFFLERs  (Stanislas-Jean, 
Chevalier  de),  1 738-181 5. 
Knight  of  Malta  and  Cap- 
tain of  Hussars,  General 
of  Brigade  and  Governor 
of  Senegal.  Elected  to  the 
States  General  in  1789,  but 
soon  terrified  by  the  re- 
volutionary movement,  he 
emigrated  to  Prussia, 
found  an  asylum  with 
Prince  Heinrich  at  Rheins- 
berg,  went  to  Poland  and 
eventually  married  in  exile 
Mme  de  Sabran. 

BouiLL^  (Fran9ois-Claude- 
Amour,  Marquis  de),  1739- 
1800.  French  General. 
Governor  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  of  Alsace  in 
1789,  he  planned  the  flight 
of  Louis  XVI.  (1791).  After 
the  failure  of  that  attempt, 
Bouille  emigrated,  re- 
joined the  army  of  Conde 
and  finally  retired  to 
London. 

Brancion  (Edouard  de). 
Half-brother  of  M.  de 
Royer.  In  1797  Gentle- 
man at  the  Court  of  Prince 
Heinrich  at  Rheinsberg, 
very  intimate  in  the  house- 
hold of  Prince  Radziwill 
at    Beriin;     Chamberlain 
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of  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1811,  he  returned  to  France 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon ; 
lived  afterwards  in  Paris 
and  at  Versailles. 

Brandenburg  (Grand 

Elector  of)^  1 620-1688. 
Father  of  Frederick  i., 
King  of  Prussia  after 
i8th  January  1701. 

Brandenburg  (Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  Count  of)^  1792- 
1850.  Natural  son  of  King 
Frederick  William  11.  and 
the  Countess  Donhoff . 

Bray  (Fran9ois  Gabriel, 
Comte  de),  17  75-1832. 
Knight  of  Malta,  French 
diplomatist ;  attache  to 
the  Legation  at  Ratisbon, 
the  Revolution  deprived 
him  of  his  post.  M.  de 
Bray  subsequently  entered 
the  service  of  Bavaria, 
which  country  he  repre- 
sented at  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna.  Created 
a  Count  in  1813. 

Bredow  (Frau  von).  Wife 
from  1774  of  Ernest  von 
Bredow,  Court  Marshal  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia.  Frau  von  Bredow 
had  married  as  her  first 
husband  Herr  von  Kalt ; 
she  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  Princess 
Ferdinand. 

Breteuil    (Louis    Auguste 


Le  Tonnelier,  Baron  de), 
1 730-1807.  Began  his 
career  in  the  army,  but 
afterwards  adopted  diplo- 
macy. After  serving  as 
Ambassador  to  several 
Powers,  he  became  in  1783 
Minister  of  the  King's 
Household  ;  emigrated  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  only  returned  to 
France  in  1802. 
Brogue  (Maurice  Madeleine, 
Prince  de),  17  66-1 821. 
Third  son  of  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  studied  at  Saint- 
Sulpice,  emigrated  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution  and 
took  refuge  at  Berlin, 
where  he  obtained,  by 
favour  of  the  King,  the 
Provostship  of  the  Chapter 
of  Posen.  In  1803  Broglie 
returned  to  France ; 
Napoleon  made  him  his 
Almoner  and  in  1805  ap- 
pointed him  Bishop  of 
Acqui  in  Piedmont ;  in 
i8ti  he  incurred  the 
Emperor's  displeasure  at 
the  Council  board,  was  im- 
prisoned at  Vincennes  and 
subsequently  transported 
to  the  lie  Sainte-Mar- 
guerite.  Under  the  Re- 
storation he  became  Bishop 
of  Ghent,  protested  against 
the  Constitution  of  the 
Netherlands,    was    again 
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exiled  and  died  at  Paris 
in  182 1. 

Bruhl  (Countess  Karl  von), 
1761-1837.  Nee  Sophie 
Gomm,  daughter  of  the 
English  Consul  at  Warsaw ; 
married  in  1778  the  Count 
Karl  von  Briihl,  Saxon 
General,  who  passed  over 
into  the  Prussian  service 
and  became  "  Governor  " 
to  the  Prince  Royal,  after- 
wards Frederick  William 
ill. 

Brunswick  (Philippine  Char- 
lotte, Duchess  of),  1716- 
1801.  Princess  of  Prussia, 
sister  of  Frederick  11., 
married  in  1733  Charles, 
Reigning  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Brunswick  (Hereditary 
Princess  of),  17 70-1819. 
Frederika,  daughter  of 
William  v.,  Prince  of 
Nassau-Orange. 

Brunswick  (Ferdinand, 
Duke  of),  1 735-1806.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1780, 
began  his  military  career 
under  the  direction  of  his 
uncle,  the  Great  Frederick, 
distinguished  himself  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War, 
made  the  Campaign  of 
the  Rhine  and  in  1806 
obtained  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  Army. 
Wounded    at    Auerstadt, 


he  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes 
and  died  soon  after  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound. 

Brunswick  (Elisabeth,  Prin- 
cess of),  1746 -1836. 
Daughter  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  married  in 
1765  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
who  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Frederick  11.  They  were 
divorced  in  1769  ;  interned 
at  Stettin  by  the  King's 
orders,  she  remained  there 
till  the  end  of  her  life. 

Brunswick  (Caroline,  Prin- 
cess of),  1768- 1821. 
Daughter  of  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  she 
married  in  1795  ^^^  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  occupied  the 
throne  as  George  iv. 

Brunswick  (William,  Duke 
of),  1771-1815.  Called  in 
1806  to  succeed  his  father, 
and  deprived  of  his 
Dominions  by  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit,  he  became  the 
implacable  foe  of  France. 
Reinstated  in  his  rights  as 
a  Sovereign  Prince  in  1813, 
he  took  part  in  the  coali- 
tion against  France  and 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Quatre-Bras  (Ligny),  three 
days  before  Waterloo. 

BiJLOW  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von).  Count  von  Denne- 
witz,  1 755-1816.  Highly 
distinguished  as  a  Prussian 
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General,  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  Wars  of  the 
First  Empire,  three  times 
saved  Berlin  from  invasion 
by  his  successes  at  Lukau, 
Gross-Beeren  and  Denne- 
witz  in  1813.  Contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Leip- 
zig and  Waterloo.  He 
married  in  succession  the 
two  daughters  of  General 
Auer. 

BuLOW  (Marianne  von), 
1780-1807.  iV^^  von  Auer, 
married  in  1802  General 
von  Billow,  as  his  first  wife. 

BuLOW  (Pauline  von),  1789- 
1842.  Nee  von  Auer, 
married  in  1808  General 
von  Billow,  her  brother-in- 
law. 

BtJRGHERSH  (Lady  Anne), 
1 793-1879.  Daughter  of 
Lord  Maryborough,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's 
brother ;  married  Lord 
Burghersh  (afterwards 
Lord  Westmorland). 

Cambridge  (Adolphus,  Duke 
of),  1 794-1 850.  Earl  of 
Tipperary,  Governor- 

General  of  Hanover  in 
181 6,  Viceroy  of  Hanover 
in  1831.  He  had  married 
in  1 81 8  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  Hesse,  daughter 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel. 


Camps  (Louis  Marie  de), 
1 767-1844.  Bom  at  Pau, 
became  in  1805  Secretary 
to  Bernadotte.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  1808, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden  in  181 1  ; 
General  in  181 5,  and  was 
ennobled  in  Sweden  in 
1824. 

Caraman  (Victor  Louis 
Charles  de  Riquet,  Due 
de),  1 761-1839.  Coming 
to  Prussia  as  an  emigre, 
M.  de  Caraman  lived  for 
many  years  at  Berlin, 
where  he  brought  up  his 
children.  Under  the  Re- 
storation he  became 
French  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  and  afterwards 
member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  died  at 
Montpellier. 

Caraman  (Victor  de  Riquet, 
Marquis  de),  1786-1837. 
Was  brought  up  at  Berlin, 
where  he  made  his  military 
studies.  At  first  in  the 
Prussian  service,  Prince 
Ludwig  Ferdinand  chose 
him  as  aide-de-camp. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Jena,  he 
escaped  by  passing  him- 
self off  as  a  common 
soldier.  Returning  to 
France,  he  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Napoleon  i., 
and  died  of  cholera  at  the 
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Siege  of  Constan tine,  where 
he  was  in  command  of  the 
siege  artillery,  in  1837. 

Caraman  (Adolphe,  Comte 
de).  The  youngest  son  of 
Duke  Victor,  also  brought 
up  at  Berlin  with  M. 
Moli^re,  and  was  always 
a  great  protege  of  the 
Princess  Luise.  On  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with 
Prince  Wilhelm  Radziwill, 
he  remained  his  faithful 
friend  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Catherine  it.  (The  Great), 
1729  - 1795.  Empress 

(Tsarina)  of  Russia. 

Caulaincourt  (Louis,  Mar- 
quis de),  1772-1827.  Due 
de  Vicence,  French  Gen- 
eral. He  was  Napoleon 
i.'s  representative  at  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon  and 
Ambassador  in  Russia. 

C^SAR  (Herr).  A  Saxon 
who,  from  1784,  was  Tutor 
to  Prince  August  of 
Prussia. 

Chadzynska  (Tekla).  Friend 
of  the  Princess  Palatine's 
daughters.  She  married 
Herr  Trembicki. 

Chlapowski  (Desire),  1789- 
1879.  He  joined  as  a 
cadet  the  Briesewitz  Regi- 
ment (Prussian  dragoons) 
in  1802,  was  admitted  in 
1806      into      Napoleon's 


Guard,  embodied  at  Posen; 
imprisoned  in  1807 ;  re- 
stored to  liberty,  he  was 
appointed  by  Prince 
Poniatowski  Captain  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  General 
Dabrowski ;  became  Staff 
Officer  to  Napoleon  i.  in 
1808,  was  incorporated  in 
the  Imperial  Guard  of 
Light  Horse  (Polish 
lancers)  in  181 1.  Member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
after  1807. 

Clary  -  Aldringen  (Karl, 
Count  von),  1 777-1831. 
Grandson,  on  the  mother's 
side,  of  Marshal  de  Ligne, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  In  1802 
he  married  his  cousin,  the 
Countess  Luise  Choteck. 

Clary-Aldringen  (Maria 
Christina,  Princess  von). 
Daughter  of  Marshal 
Prince  de  Ligne,  married  !| 
in  1775  Prince  Johann  von  !| 
Clary-Aldringen,  owner  of 
Teplitz  in  Bohemia. 

Clausewitz  (Karl  von), 
1 780-1831.  Prussian 

General,  originally  in  the 
Prussian  service,  passed 
over  from  1812  to  1814 
into  that  of  Russia.  Sub- 
sequently re-entered  the 
service  of  his  own  country, 
where  he  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Military  School. 
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In  1806  Clausewitz  accom- 
panied Prince  August  of 
Prussia  as  aide-de-camp 
and  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  his 
military  talents. 

CoBENZL  (Johann  Ludwig 
Joseph  von),  1753-1809. 
Austrian  diplomatist,  born 
at  Brussels,  he  negotiated 
the  Treaties  of  Campo- 
Formio  and  Luneville. 

CoBURG  (Francis,  Duke  of 
Saxe),  1 750-1806.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1800. 

Colbert  (fidouard,  Comte 
de),  1 774-1853.  French 
General,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,  fought  at 
Waterloo,  was  Inspector 
of  Cavalry  under  the 
Bourbons  and  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Algeria.  In 
1838  Colbert  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

Conrad  (Karl  Ludwig), 
1 738-1804.  Chaplain  of 
the  Prussian  Court,  "  re- 
formed "  preacher,  at- 
tached to  the  Domkirche 
at  Berlin. 

Constant  (Benjamin),  1767- 
1830.  French  politician, 
born  at  Lausanne,  played 
an  important  part  in  the 
Liberal   party   under   the 


Restoration  and  was  the 
friend  of  Mme  de  Stael. 

CoNTADEs  (Vicomtesse  de), 
1 7  74-1 801.  Nee  Eleonore 
deBouille.  She  was  known 
as  Meroie  in  her  family 
circle.  Married  at  Metz  in 
1 79 1  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Contades ;  died  in  Paris 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
five  years  after  her  return 
from  the  emigration. 

CouRLAND  (Peter,  Duke  of), 
1 724-1800.  After  the  re- 
organization of  Courland 
and  its  incorporation  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  the 
Duke  of  Courland  settled 
in  Germany,  where  he 
bought  extensive  estates. 

Courland  (Duchess  of), 
1 761  -  182 1.  Charlotte 
Dorothea,  Countess  of 
Medem,  had  married  in 
1779  the  last  Duke  of 
Courland,  by  whom  she 
had  four  daughters. 

Courland  (Wilhelmina, 
Princess  of),  1 781-1839. 
Married  as  first  husband 
the  Prince  de  Rohan, 
secondly  Prince  Trubets- 
koi  and  thirdly  Count  Karl 
von  Schulemburg,  She 
acquired  by  direct  inherit- 
ance the  Duchy  of  Sagan 
at  her  father's  death. 

Courland  (Pauline,  Princess 
of),    1 782-1845.    Married 
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Prince  von  Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen. 

CouRLAND  (Johanna;  Prin- 
cess of).  Born  in  1784^ 
married  in  1801  Prince 
Francesco  Pignatelli  de 
Belmonte,  Duke  of  Acer- 
enza. 

CouRLAND  (Dorothea,  Prin- 
cess of),  1793 -1862. 
Married  in  18 10  Comte 
Edmond  de  Perigord, 
nephew  of  Prince  Talley- 
rand ;  known  later  by  her 
Chronique,  published  under 
the  name  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Dino. 

Craven  (Lady),  1 750-1828. 
Daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  widow  of  Lord 
William  Craven.  Much 
attached  to  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach  -  Bayreuth, 
whom  she  hoped  to  marry, 
but  the  project  never  be- 
came an  accomplished 
fact. 

CzARTORYSKi  (Adam  Casi- 
mir.  Prince),  1 734-1823. 
Known  as  the  Prince- 
General,  General  of  the 
Lands  of  Podolia.  He 
was  elected  President  of 
the  Diet  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  electing  a  suc- 
cessor to  Augustus  III.  (of 
Poland)  in  1763.  He  was 
a  partisan  of  the  hereditary 
Monarchy  in  Poland.  After 


all  the  political  upheavals 
of  his  country,  the  Prince 
withdrew  to  his  estates  and 
lived  in  retirement. 

CzARTORYSKA  (Princcss  Isa- 
bella), 1743-1835.  Called 
Princess  -  General.  By 

birth  a  Fleming,  made  her- 
self known  by  her  taste  for 
arts  and  letters.  Her  in- 
teresting collections  are 
now  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Czartoryski  Museum 
at  Cracow. 

Czartoryski  (Adam  George, 
Prince),  1770-1861.  Sent 
with  his  brother  Constan- 
tin  as  hostage  to  St. 
Petersburg  after  the  last 
Partition  of  Poland,  he 
formed  a  friendship  with 
the  Grand-Duke  Alexander, 
and  when  the  latter  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1802, 
he  appointed  Prince  Adam 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  181 5  Prince  Czartoryski 
was  nominated  Senator 
Palatine  and  Curator  of 
the  University  of  Vilna, 
subsequently  withdrew  in 
182 1  to  his  estates  of 
Pulawy,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  1830.  When 
later  the  Revolution  broke 
out  at  Warsaw,  the  Prince 
hastened  to  that  city  and 
was  entrusted  with  the 
general  direction  of  affairs 
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as  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 
Having  secured  some  of 
the  results  he  hoped  for  for 
his  country,  and  his  pro- 
perty having  been  seques- 
trated, Prince  Adam, 
faithful  to  his  principles, 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1861. 
CzARTORYSKi  (Constantine, 
Prince),  1773 -1854. 

Second  son  of  Prince 
Adam  Casimir  Czartoryski. 
He  married  in  1808  Prin- 
cess Angelika  Radziwill. 
Appointed  General  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia,  he 
gave  in  his  resignation  in 
1798,  and  passed  over  into 
the  military  service  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

Dalberg  (Karl,  Prince  von), 
1744-1817.  Took  Orders, 
became  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  Elector  of  Mainz 
in  1772.  He  was  after- 
wards Arch-Chancellor  of 
the  Empire ;  in  1806, 
nominated  by  Napoleon 
Prince  Primate  of  the 
Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Ratisbon,  Grand-Duke 
of  Fulda  and  of  Hanau. 

Daru  (Noel-Pierre,  Baron), 
1 7  74-1 82  7.     French     ad- 


ministrator. From  1805, 
Intendant  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  of  Berlin, 
of  Vienna,  of  Lower 
Austria.  In  181 1  Daru 
received  the  title  of 
Baron. 

Davoust  (Louis  -  Nicolas), 
1740 -1823.  Duke  of 
Auerstadt,  Prince  of  Eck- 
miihl.  Marshal  of  France, 
one  of  Napoleon  i.'s  most 
able  lieutenants. 

Dessau  (Franz,  Duke  von 
Dessau  -  Anhalt),  1740- 
1817.  Member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation, 
one  of  Napoleon  i.'s  most 
faithful  allies. 

Dessau  (Friedrich,  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Dessau- 
Anhalt),  1769-1814. 

Married  in  1792  the 
Princess  Amelie  of  Hesse- 
Homburg. 

DiEDERiCHS  (Johann  Chris- 
tian Wilhelm),  1772-1839. 
Third  Tutor  of  the  natural 
children  of  Prince  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
became  subsequently  First 
Councillor  of  Justice  and 
was  ennobled. 

DoHNA-ScHLOBiTTEN  (Wil- 
helm, Count  von),  1773- 
1845.  Married  in  1801 
Countess  Amelie  von 
Schlieben. 

DSnhoff      (Sophie      Julie 
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Frederika,  Countess  von), 
1 768-1834.  In  1789  ap- 
pointed Maid-of-Honour 
at  the  Court  of  Frederick 
William  11.  A  woman  of 
talent ;  the  King  married 
her  morganatically  in 
1790.  Dismissed  from 
Court  in  1792,  on  account 
of  the  rank  conferred  on 
the  Countess  of  Lichtenau, 
she  retired  to  her  estate 
of  Wernunchen  in  the 
Mark,  where  she  died. 

DoRNBERG  (Ferdinand  Wil- 
helm  Gaspard,  Baron  von), 
1768  - 1850.  Prussian 

MiHtary  Officer  and  diplo- 
matist. In  1812  he  passed 
over  into  the  Russian 
service,  and  followed  the 
Prince  von  Wittgenstein 
in  his  campaigns.  After  the 
Peace  Dornberg  entered 
the  Hanoverian  service 
and  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg 

DuHoux  -  d' Affinicourt 
(Mile).  Governess  to  the 
daughters  of  Prince  Michel 
Radziwill,  Prince  Palatine 
of  Vilna,  and  friend  of 
the  Princess  Palatine. 

DuMOURiEz  (Charles- 
Frangois),  1739  - 1824. 
French  General ;  won  the 
Battles  of  Valmy  and 
Jemappes  and  conquered 
Belgium.    Dismissed  from 


his  command  by  the  Con- 
vention, he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
France. 
DuROC  (Christophe-Michel), 
1772-1813.  Duke  of 
Friuli,  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  Palace  under  the 
First  Empire,  followed 
Napoleon  i.  in  all  his 
campaigns  and  was  killed 
in  181 3  at  the  Battle  of 
Bautzen. 

Elsner  (Friedrich  Joachin), 
1 742-1806.  Major-General 
in  the  Prussian  service. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the 
Regiment  of  the  Gen- 
darmes at  Berlin. 

Enghien  (Due  d'),  1772- 
1804.  Son  of  Louis-Henri- 
Joseph,  Prince  de  Conde, 
bom  at  Chantilly.  He 
was  shot  in  the  moat  of 
Vincennes  by  order  of 
Bonaparte. 

England  (Adolphus,  Prince 
of).  See  Cambridge 
(Duke  of). 

England  (Augustus,  Prince 
of).  See  Sussex  (Duke  of). 

England  (Queen  Caroline 
of).  See  Brunswick 
(Caroline,  Princess  of). 

England  (King  George  iv. 
of).  See  Wales  (Prince 
George  of). 

ERMAN(Johann  Peter),  1733- 
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1814.  Member  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy.  He 
was  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  College  at  Berlin. 

FiNCK     VON     FiNCKENSTEIN 

(Karl  Wilhelm,  Count), 
1 7 14-1800.  Cabinet  Min- 
ister under  Frederick  11., 
in  whose  service  he  re- 
mained fifty- three  years. 
Fromm  (Henrietta).  Mother 
of  the  natural  children  of 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand, 
Ludwig  and  Blanche  von 
Wildenbruch.  Fraulein 
Fromm  subsequently 

married  the  Councillor 
Alberts. 

Galitzin  (Dimtri),  1771- 
1844.  Took  part  in  the 
wars  between  France  and 
Russia  from  181 2  to  18 14 
as  General ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Mos- 
cow in  1820. 

Gaudi  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von),  1 764-1823.  He  was 
Military  Tutor  to  the 
Prince  Royal  (afterwards 
Frederick  William  iv.) 
and  became  Lieutenant- 
General. 

Geertz  (Paul,  Baron  von). 
From  1798  Chamberlain 
and  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia. 


Gentz  (Friedrich  von),  1764- 
1832.  Secretary  -  General 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Finance,  subsequently 
Aulic  Councillor  at  Vienna. 
A  bitter  enemy  of  France, 
he  played  an  important  role 
in  European  diplomacy. 
In  1 81 3  Gentz  drew  up  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Powers 
allied  against  France,  was 
present  as  Secretary  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1 81 5  and  drew  out  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

Georges  (Marguerite- Jose- 
phine Weimer,  known  as 
Mile),  1787-1867.  Fam- 
ous French  actress.  She 
first  appeared  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  at  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  played  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, later  at  Dresden  and 
Erfurt  before  Napoleon 
and  Alexander,  where  she 
won  the  most  brilliant 
successes. 

GERARD  (^tienne-Maurice), 
i773~i855-  Distinguished 
himself  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Republic  and  the  First 
Empire.  In  1814  he  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour. 
Under  Louis  xviii.  Gerard 
remained  in  active  service, 
subsequently  under  Louis 
Philippe^  after  the  Siege  of 
Antwerp    in     1831.    Ob- 
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tained  the  baton  of  a  Mar- 
shal of  France. 

Gessler.  Died  in  1862. 
Son  of  Marshal  Gessler,  of 
a  family  of  Swiss  origin, 
owningin Silesia  the  heredi- 
tary iiej  of  Schoffziitz  and 
several  other  estates. 

Gneisenau  (August  Wilhelm 
Anton  von,  Count  von 
Neilhardt),  1760-1831. 
Captain  in  1806  in  the 
Prussian  Army,  the  defence 
of  Colberg  brought  him  into 
notice.  He  helped  to  re- 
organize the  army,  became 
the  military  leader  of  the 
Tugendbund  and  Chief  of 
Blucher's  Staff  in  1813. 
Gneisenau  was  ennobled 
after  the  Battle  of  Leipzig. 
Bliicher  called  him  My 
Head.  Created  a  Marshal, 
he  died  of  cholera  in  1831. 
A  great  friend  of  the 
Princess  Luise,  Gneisenau 
was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
the  salon  of  the  Radziwill 
Palace  at  Berlin. 

GoLDBECK  (Heinrich  Julius 
von),  1 735-1818.  Chan- 
cellor of  Justice.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in 
1807  for  having  taken  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Napoleon  i. 

GoLTZ  (Bernard  Wilhelm, 
Baron  von),  1 730-1 795. 
Prussian  diplomatist,  he 
followed  at  first  the  career 


of  arms  and  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Frederick  11. 
In  i794Goltz  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  negotiating 
the  Peace  of  Bale  with  the 
envoys  of  the  Repubhc; 
but  he  died  suddenly  before 
the  treaty  was  signed. 

GoLTZ  (August  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  Count  von),  1765- 
1832.  Prussian  diploma- 
tist. After  beingrepeatedly 
entrusted  with  missions  to 
Warsaw,  Mainz,  Stock- 
holm, he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1802  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations 
of  Tilsit.  Count  Goltz  took 
part  in  the  Congress  of 
Erfurt  in  1808,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Russia 
in  1 81 2  and  was  President 
of  the  Commission  of 
Government  in  18 13. 

GouviON  Saint-Cyr  (Laur- 
ent), I 764-1830.  Fought 
in  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Republic  and  Empire.  In 
18 1 2  he  defeated  Witt- 
genstein at  Polotsk  and 
was  rewarded  with  the 
Marshal's  baton.  Louis 
XVIII.  raised  him  to  the 
Peerage. 

GowER  (Lord).  English  Am- 
bassador   at    St,    Peters- 
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burg ;    he  came  as  envoy 
to  Tilsit  in  1807. 

Grenier  (Paul^  Comte  de); 
1 7  68-1 82  7.  French  Gen- 
eral and  politician ;  he 
entered  the  service  in 
1784  and  was  appointed 
General  in  18 14 ;  fought  in 
all  the  campaigns  of  the 
Republic  and  Empire, 
highly  distinguishing  him- 
self. After  Waterloo 
Grenier  was  named  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber 
under  the  Provisional 
Government,  where  he  sat 
down  to  1818 

Grimm  (Friedrich  Melchior, 
Baron  von),  1 723-1807. 
Celebrated  German  critic 
and  man  of  letters.  He 
lived  many  years  in 
France,  where  he  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  Mme  d'Epinay ;  he 
was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  a  number 
of  foreign  Royalties,  such 
as  the  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  the  Empress  (Tsar- 
ina) Catherine,  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  King  of  Poland, 
etc.  Grimm  died  at 
Gotha. 
Grossheim.  Pastor  and 
preacher  at  Berlin.  He 
was   for   eight   years   In- 


structor to  the  children 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  and  in  1787  was 
appointed  Professor. 
GuMENTHAL.  Director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Demesnes 
of  Prince  Heinrich  of 
Prussia. 

Hanstein  (Ernest  Friedrich 
Karl  von).  Born  at  Magde- 
burg, died  in  1802.  He 
had  become  aide-de-camp 
of  King  Frederick  11.  in 
1782. 

Hardenberg  (Karl  August, 
Count,  afterwards  Prince 
von),  1 750-1822.  Prussian 
statesman,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Queen  Luise. 
He  was  entrusted,  after 
Goltz,  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Treaty  of 
Bale  in  1795,  ^^^  i^i  1804 
replaced  Haugwitz  as 
First  Minister.  He  re- 
appeared in  public  affairs 
in  1810,  after  repeatedly 
changing  his  post  in  defer- 
ence to  the  demands  of 
Napoleon  i.  Hardenberg 
proved  himself  a  very 
ardent  and  determined 
negotiator  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

,  Haugwitz  (Christian  Hein- 
rich Karl,  Count  von), 
1752 -1832.  Prussian 
statesman.      In   1792  he 
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became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  two 
years  later  President  of 
the  Council.  As  a  result 
of  the  disaster  of  Jena 
Haugwitz  was  forced  to 
retire  in  favour  of  Harden- 
berg. 

Heim  (Ernest  Ludwig),  1747- 
1838.  Famous  physician, 
came  from  Meiningen  to 
settle  at  Berlin  in  1783. 
A  man  of  intellect  and 
benevolence,  Heim  was 
specially  charitable  to  the 
poor.  He  was  the  first  to 
introduce  vaccination  in 
Prussia. 

Herzberg  (Ewald  Friedrich, 
Count  von),  1 725-1 795. 
Prussian  statesman.  Fred- 
erick II.  appointed  him 
Councillor  of  Legation, 
later,  in  1763,  Second 
Minister  of  State.  Herz- 
berg took  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  second 
Partition  of  Poland  in 
1772.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  11.  Herzberg  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  post  of 
Minister  under  Frederick 
William  11.  After  his 
personal  discomfiture  at 
the  Congress  of  Reichen- 
bach  in  1790,  he  withdrew 
from  public  affairs  in  179 1. 
A  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin^  Herzberg  signa- 


lized himself  by  his  zeal  for 
Public  Education  and  his 
studies  in  the  national 
tongue. 

Hesse  (Luise,  Landgravine 
of),  1 761-1829.  Daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  she  married  in 
1777  Ludwig  I.,  Grand- 
Duke  of  Hesse. 

Hesse  (Wilhelm  ir..  Elector 
of),  1 777-1847,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1821. 
He  married  in  1797  the 
Princess  Augusta  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  King 
Frederick  William  11. 

Hesse  -  Cassel  (Friedrich. 
Landgrave  of),  1 720-1 785, 
who  married  as  first  wife 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  as  second  a 
daughter  of  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Schwedt. 

Hesse  -  Cassel  (Philippine, 
Landgravine  of),  1745-  J 
1800.  Daughter  of  the  -| 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Schwedt,  married  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
and  sister  of  the  Princess 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (Luise 
Marie  Albertina,  Land- 
gravine of),  1 729-1818. 
Nee  Countess  von  Leinin- 
gen-Heidesheim,  married 
Georg  Wilhelm,  Land- 
grave    of     Hesse  -  Darm- 
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stadt,  Marshal  in  the 
service  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  Their  daughter 
Frederika  married  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strehtz,  and  was 
mother  of  Queen  Luise 
of  Prussia^ 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (Fred- 
erika, Princess  of),  1752- 
1782.  Married  in  1768 
the  Grand-Duke  Karl  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
was  mother  of  Queen 
Luise  of  Prussia. 

Hesse-Homburg  (Leopold, 
Prince  of),  1 787-1813. 
Major  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Liitzen,  2nd  May  1813 . 

HoFENFELS  (Baron  von). 
Envoy  Extraordinary  at 
Berlin  (in  1778)  from  the 
Prince  of  Zweibriicken ; 
subsequently  he  also  went 
on  diplomatic  missions  to 
Breslau,  Teschen,  Vienna 
and  Dresden. 

Hoffmann  (Herr  von). 
Privy  Councillor,  was 
Director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Demesnes  of  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia. 

HOHENLOHE  -   InGELFINGEN 

(Friedrich  Ludwig,  Prince 
von),  1 746-1818.  Prus- 
sian General,  who  in 
1794  won  the  Battle  of 
Kaiserslautem.     In    i8o6 


he  commanded  the  army 
occupying  the  defiles  of 
the  Saale  and  of  Thur- 
ingia.  His  advanced 
guard  was  put  to  flight 
after  being  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  a  part 
of  his  troops  by  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  heroic  efforts  of  Prince 
Ludwig  Ferdinand,  who 
commanded  it,  then 
proved  unavailing  to  resist 
the  superior  forces  of 
Lannes'  corps.  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  army  was 
overwhelmed  at  Jena  ;  he 
retired  with  the  broken 
remains  to  Prenzlau  on 
the  Oder,  where  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate. 
Hohenlohe  was  made 
prisoner  and  remained  in 
France  till  1808. 

Hohenzollern  (Joseph, 
Prince  von),  17 76-1836. 
Son  of  Prince  Anton  von 
Hohenzollern  and  Erna 
von  Sobeck  und  von 
Kornitz.  The  Prince  be- 
came Prior  of  Oliva  in 
1803,  Bishop  of  Womia 
in  1809  and  Bishop  of 
Ermeland  in  18 18. 

Hortense  (Queen),  1783- 
1837.  Daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine  by  her 
first  marriage  with  the 
Comte    de    Beauhamaisg 
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She  married  Louis  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Holland, 
and  was  mother  of 
Napoleon  iii.  Louis  xviii. 
accorded  her  the  title 
of  Comtesse  de  Saint- 
Leu. 

HuFELAND  (Christoph  Wil- 
helm),  1 762-1836.  First 
physician  of  the  Charite 
at  Berlin.  In  1809  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University, 
Hufeland  was  the  first  to 
introduce  treatment  by 
electricity  in  Prussia. 

Humboldt  (Alexander  von), 
1769  -  1859.  German 
savant  who  made  journeys 
of  exploration  in  America 
and  Asia  and  published 
accounts  of  his  travels,  as 
well  as  other  scientific 
writings. 

Humboldt  (Wilhelm,  Baron 
von),  1 767-1835.  Prussian 
statesman  and  learned 
philosopher,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  From  1801  to 
1808  he  occupied  the  post 
of  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
Prussia  at  the  Pontifical 
Court,  in  1809  became 
Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Berlin. 
Ambassador  at  Vienna 
from    1810    to    1819,    he 


played  an  active  part  in 
the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions of  the  time. 

Jagow  (Friedrich  Ludwig 
Andreas  von),  17 70-1825. 
Aide-de-camp  to  King 
Frederick  William  iii.  in 
1806,  he  subsequently  be- 
came Equery  of  the 
Court. 

JoMiNi  (Henri,  Baron  de), 
1 798-1869.  Of  Swiss  origin. 
French  General  who  went 
over  in  181 2  to  the 
Russian  service,  in  which 
his  descendants  have  re- 
mained. Author  of  Man- 
uals of  Military  Tactics 
very  highly  esteemed. 

Kalckreuth  (Friedrich 
Adolf,  Count  von)_,  1737- 
1818.  Prussian  General 
who  took  part  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  captured 
Mainz  in  1793  and  was  in 
1806  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  war  against 
Napoleon.  Kalckreuth 
vigorously  defended  Dant- 
zig  in  1807,  signed  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia, 
afterwards  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Talle)n:and  in 
1808  and  later  was  made 
the  Commandant  of  Berlin 

Kaunenberg     (Charlotte 
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Christina      von),       1706- 
1795.    Daughter  of   Mar- 
shal    Count     Finck     von 
Finckenstein,    married    in 
1722   the  Grand   Marshal 
of  the  Court,  Baron  von 
Kaunenberg,  whose  widow 
she  became  in  1762.    She 
then  became  Grand  Mis- 
tress of  the  Household  to 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Prussia, 
wife  of  Frederick  II. 
Keller   (Julia  von).     Died 
in     1808.       Daughter    of 
General  von  Keller,  Gover- 
nor of  Stettin,  and  sister 
of    the    Countess    Neale. 
Fraulein    von    Keller    re- 
placed in  1 78 1  Frau  von 
Bielfeld   as   Governess   to 
the  Princess  Luise,  up  to 
the  time  when  she  married 
M.  de  Verdy  du  Vernois, 
Chamberlain  at  the  Court 
of    Prince    Ferdinand    of 
Prussia. 
Keller  (Ludwig  Christoph 
von),  1 757-1827.   Prussian 
Ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
and   subsequently   at  Vi- 
enna.    Created    Count   in 
1789,  Keller  married  the 
Countess   von  Sayn-Witt- 
genstein  in  1790. 

KiRCHBERGER      VON     MONTS 

(Karl  Adolf,  Baron  von), 
1793-1814.  In  the  service 
of  Prussia,  he  fell  before 
Paris  on  30th  March  1814. 


KiRCHEiSEN  (Friedrich  Leo- 
pold von),  1 749-1825.     In 
1802  he  was  Vice-President 
of   the   Court    of   Justice 
at    Berlin    and     Minister 
in     1 810.      Ennobled     in 
1798. 
Kleist    (Clemens    August). 
Grandson    of   Lieutenant- 
General  Ewald  von  Kleist 
and  Anna  Maria  von  Man- 
teuffel. 
Kleist     (Friedrich     Ferdi- 
nand   Emil    von),    1762- 
1823.  Count  von  NoUendorf . 
Page  to  Prince    Heinrich 
in  1774.    Officer  in  1778, 
Aide-de-Camp   General  of 
the  King  in  1803.    After 
Jena,  Kleist  was  commis- 
sioned to  reply  to  the  pro- 
posals of  peace  made  by 
General   Bertrand   in  the 
name    of    Napoleon.      In 
1809  he  became  Governor 
of     Berlin,     fought     the 
campaigns    of    181 2    and 
1813,  decided    the  Battle 
of  Kulm  by  the  action  of 
NoUendorf  and  finally  left 
the  service  as  Marshal  in 
1815. 
Knesebeck  (Karl  Friedrich, 
Baron    von),    1 768-1848. 
He  made  the  campaigns  of 
1792  and  1794  in  the  Prus- 
sian army  and  later  that 
of  1806,  passed  over  into 
the    Austrian    service    in 
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1809,  fought  as  General  in 
1813  and  1814  and  eventu- 
ally became  Marshal. 

KNOBELSDORFF(Ullrika  von), 
1 7  74-1831.  Maid-of-Hon- 
our  to  the  Princess  Luise 
of  Prussia,  She  married 
in  i798CaptainvonHuner- 
bein,  aide  -de  -  camp  of 
Prince  Ludwig. 

KocKERiTZ  (Karl  Leopold 
von),  1741-1821.  From 
1797  aide-de-camp  of  King 
Frederick  William  iii. ;  a 
worthy  man,  but  incom- 
petent as  a  soldier ;  ap- 
pointedLieutenant-General 
in  1809. 

KoELLER  (Georg  Ludwig 
iEgidius  von).  Died  in 
181 1.  Prussian  Lieu- 
tenant-General, appointed 
Governor-General  of  War- 
saw in  1799,  where  he 
was  still  in  office  in 
1806 

Krasinski  (Vincent,  Count), 
1782  -  1858.  Krasinski 
commanded  under  Napo- 
leon I.  the  Polish  cavalry 
of  the  Guard,  which  he  led 
back  to  Poland  after  the 
death  of  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski.  He  entered  sub- 
sequently the  service  of 
Russia,  in  which  he  be- 
came General  of  Cavalry 
and  Councillor  of  State. 

Krijdener   (Frau   Juliana), 


1 764-1824.    Russian  mys- 
tic,  who   possessed   great 
influence    over    the    Em- 
peror (Tsar)  Alexander  i. 
ISlee  Vietenghoff,  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  nobleman  of 
Livonia,  she  had  married 
at  eighteen  the  Baron  von 
Kriidener,  Russian  diplo- 
matist. 
Krusemarck  (Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  Ludwig  von),  1767- 
1822.    Prussian    General. 
He    was    entrusted    with 
diplomatic     missions     to 
Hanover,   St.   Petersburg, 
London,  Paris,  where  he 
was  in  residence  as  Am- 
bassador in  1 810. 
Kurakine         (Alexander, 
Prince), 1 752-1818.  States- 
man, Russian  diplomatist ; 
a  friend  of  Paul  i.,  he  gave 
in     his    resignation    after 
his  master's  assassination. 
Kurakine   was  chosen  by 
Napoleon  in  1807  to  negoti- 
ate the  Peace  of  Tilsit  and 
was      subsequently       ap- 
pointed    Ambassador    to 
Paris. 
KuTUSOFF   (Michael),  1745- 
1813.     Russian    Marshal, 
who  made  the  campaigns  of 
Poland,  Turkey  and  Crimea 
under    Catherine    ii.      In 
1805  Kutusoff  was  sent  to 
the     assistance      of     the 
Austrians     at    Austerlitz. 
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In  1812  he  was  victor  at 
Krasnoie,  but  defeated  at 
the  Moskowa. 

Labanoff  (Prince  de).  Born 
in  1788.  Russian  General 
and  author.  He  served 
in  the  administration  up 
to  1806  and  then  embraced 
the  career  of  arms.  In 
1813  Labanoff  was  made 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks  and  became  aide- 
de-camp  of  Alexander  i. 
and  Nicholas  i. 

La  Forest  (Antoine,  Comte 
de),  1 756-1846.  French 
Minister  at  Munich  in 
1 801,  in  1802  at  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon,  in  1803  at 
Berlin  and  in  1807  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid. 
Under  the  Restoration 
La  Forest  was  appointed 
Minister  and  created  a 
Peer  of  France. 

Lamballe  (Princesse  de), 
1 749-1 792.  Marie-Ther^se- 
Louise,  Princesse  de  Lor- 
raine, devoted  friend  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  victim  of 
the  September  massacres. 
Bom  at  Turin. 

Lannes  (Jean),  1 769-1809. 
Due  de  Montebello. 
Marshal  of  France.  He 
made  the  expedition  of 
Egypt,  favoured  the  coup 
d'etat    of     18     Brumaire, 


distinguished  himself  at 
Montebello,  Marengo,  took 
Saragossa  in  1809  and 
was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  Battle  of  Essling  in 
1809. 

La  Roche-Aymon  (Comte 
de).  Aide  -de  -  camp  of 
Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia 
and  his  confidential  agent 
at  Rheinsberg,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of 
the  Prince  (1802).  La 
Roche-Aymon  quitted  the 
army  in  181 1  with  the 
rank  of  Major-General. 

Lauriston  (Jacques,  Mar- 
quis de),  1 768-1828.  Born 
at  Pondicherry,  grand- 
nephew  of  Law  (of  Lauris- 
ton). He  distinguished 
himself  at  Wagram. 
Under  the  Restoration 
Lauriston  became  Marshal 
and  was  created  a  Peer 
of  France. 

Leczinska  (Marie),  1703- 
1768.  Queen  of  France, 
wife  of  Louis  xv.,  daughter 
of  Stanislas  Leczinski, 
King  of  Poland,  Due  de 
Lorraine  after  his  ab- 
dication. 

L'EsTOCQ  (Antoine  Guill- 
aume  de),  1 738-1815.  He 
entered  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice in  1758,  fought  in  all 
the  war  campaigns  and 
became  Lieutenant-General 
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in  1805 ;  he  prevented 
the  entire  defeat  of  Ben- 
nigsen  by  his  arrival  at 
Eylau. 
LiCHTENAU  (Countess  von), 
1752  - 1820.  Wilhelmina 
/  Enke,     daughter     of     a 

trumpeter  in  one  of  the 
Berlin  regiments.  She 
was  fourteen  when  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  made 
her  acquaintance  ;  he  had 
her  educated  at  his  ex- 
pense, sent  her  to  Paris, 
and  on  her  return 
Frederick  11.  compelled 
Fraulein  Enke  to  marry 
the  Prince  of  Prussia's 
valet  de  chambre,  a  man 
named  Ritz. 
LiEVEN  (Christoph,  Prince 
de),  1 770-1839.  Russian 
General  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  Minister  at  Berlin 
till  181 2,  then  Ambassador 
at  Paris  and  London.  In 
1834  Lieven  was  appointed 
"  Governor  "  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  Alexander,  heir  to 
the  Russian  throne. 
Lieven  (Princesse  de),  1784- 
1869.  Dorothea  von 
Benkendorff,  wife  of 
Prince  Christoph  de 
Lieven,  remarkable  for  her 
wit  and  sound  sense.  Her 
salon  in  London  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most 
distinguished  men.    Mme 


de  Lieven  spent  the  last 
years  of  her  life  in  Paris, 
where  her  society  was 
sought  by  the  highest 
political  personages. 

L I G  N  E  (Charles  -  Joseph, 
Prince  de),  1 735-1814. 
At  first  in  the  Austrian 
service,  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  won  during  the 
War  of  the  Bavarian  Suc- 
cession a  genuine  military 
reputation.  He  travelled 
subsequently  in  Europe 
and  became  a  prime 
favourite  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  a  mission  to 
Russia  in  1782,  where 
Catherine  gave  him  a 
brilliant  reception  and 
took  him  with  her  to  the 
Crimea.  After  the  death 
of  Joseph  II.  (of  Austria) 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  was 
in  disfavour,  and  it  was 
only  in  1807  that  he  was 
appointed  Marshal. 

Lombard  (Johann  Wil- 
helm),  1767-1812.  Of  a 
family  originally  French,  | 
Frederick  11.  put  him  in  | 
his  Cabinet  and  Frederick 
William  11.  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  his.  En- 
trusted with  foreign  rela- 
tions under  Frederick 
William  in.,  he  main- 
tained  a  pacific  attitude 
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on  the  part  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government  towards 
France ;  but  the  war 
party  made  him  respons- 
ible for  the  defeats  of 
1806.  Lombard  was  im- 
prisoned at  Stettin  by 
order  of  the  Queen  ;  soon 
restored  to  Hberty,  he 
retired  to  Nice,  where  he 
died. 

LoTTUM  (Karl  Heinrich, 
Count  von),  1 767-1841. 
General  of  infantry  and 
Minister  of  State  in  Prussia 
in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  iii.  Subsequently 
Minister  of  the  Treasury. 
Lottum  married  Fraulein 
Frederika  von  Lamprecht. 

Louis  xvi.  (King),  1753- 
1793.  Ascended  the 
throne  of  France  in  1774 
in  succession  to  his  grand- 
father, King  Louis  xv. 
Victim  of  the  violence  of 
the  Revolution,  Louis  xvi. 
was  beheaded  on  21st  Janu- 
ary 1793. 

LuccHESiNi  (Jerom,  Marquis 
von),  1752 -1825.  Prus- 
sian diplomatist.  He 
was  Ambassador  at  Paris 
in  1802. 

Macdonald  (Alexander), 
1765 -1840.  Marshal  of 
France ;  after  Wagram, 
where  he  covered  himself 


with  glory,  Macdonald  was 
created  Due  de  Tarente. 
In  1814  he  negotiated  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon 
with  the  Allies.  Subse- 
quently Macdonald  was 
created  a  Peer  of  France 
and  became  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Maison  (Nicolas  Joseph, 
Marquis),  1771  -  1840. 
Peer  and  Marshal  of 
France.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Austerlitz,  in 
Spain  and  in  Russia.  In 
1814  Maison  disputed  the 
possession  of  Belgium  with 
the  Allies.  He  served  the 
Restoration  and  Louis- 
Philippe,  who  appointed 
him  Ambassador  at 
Vienna,  afterwards  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1835  he 
was  named  Minister  of 
War. 

Malckewski  (Francis  Skar- 
beck),  1 754-1819.  Named 
by  the  Pope  Canon  of 
Gnesen  and  in  1782  Arch- 
bishop of  Warsaw  and 
Primate  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  died  at 
Warsaw. 

Malvina  (L.  V.  R.).  Found- 
ling brought  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Princess 
Luise 

Marie  Antoinette  (Queen), 
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1 755-1793.  Archduchess 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis 
XVI.,  King  of  France, 
victim  of  the  Revolution 
in  1793^ 

Marishall  (Lord),  1696- 
1778.  Of  Scotch  origin, 
he  came  to  Berhn  in  1747, 
became  the  friend  of  Fred- 
erick II.,  was  Prussian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  in  1751 
and  Governor  of  Neuchatel 
in  1754. 

Mark  (Alexander  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  Count  de  la). 
Natural  son  of  King 
Frederick  William  11.  and 
the    Countess   von    Lich- 

'    tenau  ;  died  prematurely. 

Mark  (Marianne  Wilhelmina, 
Countess  de  la),  1 780-1814. 
Natural  daughter  of  King 
Frederick  11.  and  the 
Countess  von  Lichtenau. 
She  married  three  times  : 
I.  a  Count  Stolberg,  2. 
Herr  von  Miaskowski,  3. 
M.  de  Thierry  (a  French- 
man). 

Massenbach  (Christian  von), 
1758  -  1827.  Prussian 

Colonel  who  made  the 
campaigns  of  Holland  in 
1787  and  that  against 
France  in  1792  and 
in  1795.  He  fought  at 
Jena  under  the  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe  in  1806. 

Massow      (Valentin      von), 


1 752-1817.  Court  Mar- 
shal in  Prussia  from  1800. 
Intendant  of  the  King's 
Gardens,  Massow  played 
an  important  role  under 
Frederick  William  iii.,  and 
retired  from  Court  at 
Konigsberg  to  Steinhofen, 
after  his  resignation  was 
accepted. 

Mathis  (M.).  a  French- 
man ;  "  Governor  "  to  the 
four  sons  of  Prince  Michel 
Radziwill,  Palatine  of 
Vilna.  He  took  his  pupils 
through  a  course  of  very- 
serious  study  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  M. 
Mathis  remained  eleven 
years  with  the  Radziwill 
family. 

Maupertuis  (Mme  de), 
1723- 1787.  Widow  of 
Maupertuis,  the  famous 
French  savant  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  After 
her  widowhood  she  became 
Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Household  to  the  Princess 
Amelie  of  Prussia,  un- 
married sister  of  Fred- 
erick II.  Nee  Kathe 
Helene  von  Borek. 

Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin 
(Friedrich  Ludwig,  Heredi- 
tary Duke  of),  1 7  78-1819. 
He  married  in   1799   the 
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Grand-Duchess  Helena  of 
Russia,    daughter   of    the 
Tsar  Paul  i. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(Karl,    Grand -Duke    of), 
1741-1816.      Married   in 
1768  the  Princess  Frede- 
rika   of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Father  of  Queen  Luise  of 
Prussia. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(Georg,  Grand -Duke  of), 
1770-1860.    He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1816,  married 
a  Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
Brother  of  Queen  Luise. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(Luise     of),     1776- 1810. 
Married  on  24th  December 
1793  t^^  Prince  Royal  of 
Prussia. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
(Frederika  of),  1778-1842. 
Sister  of  Queen  Luise.  She 
married,       first,       Prince 
Ludwig  of  Prussia,  second 
son    of    King    Frederick 
William      11. ;       secondly, 
.  Prince  von  Solms-Braun- 
fels ;  and  thirdly,  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
ascended    the    throne    of 
Hanover  in  1837. 
Medem   (Johann   Friedrich, 
Count    von),     17  62-1 82  7. 
Colonel   in    the    Prussian 
army,  brother  of  the  Duch- 
ess Dorothea  of  Courland. 
Metternich  -  Winneburg 


(Clement  Winceslas,  Prince 
von),  1 773-1859.   Austrian 
statesman.       Ambassador 
at     Paris,     subsequently 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Chancellor  of  Austria, 
he  initiated  there,  as  well 
as   in  Italy,  a  system  of 
political    repression    that 
provoked   the  Revolution 
of  1848. 
MiCHELL    (Ludwig).     Prus- 
sian  Minister,   afterwards 
Governor     of     Neuchatel 
till  1768. 
Mirabeau    (Honore-Gabriel 
Riqueti  Comte  de),  1749- 
1791.    The  most  eminent 
orator  of  France,  who  pre- 
pared the  Revolution.    In 
1789  he  was  sent  as  Deputy 
of  the   Tiers  &at  to  the 
States  General. 
Moellendorff        (Richard 
Joachim   Heinrich,  Count 
von),  1724-1816.     Page  to 
Frederick    11.     Colonel   in 
1760.       He     commanded 
one   of   the  corps  d'armee 
of  Prince  Heinrich  during 
the  War  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession,     and     became 
in      1783     Governor     of 
Berlin.     In    1793,    under 
Frederick  William  11.,  he 
commanded  as  General  the 
array  charged  with  the  task 
of  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland,    Made  Marshal  on 
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his  return,  Moellendorff  re- 
placed the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1794  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine.  Victorious  at 
Kaiserslautern,  he  advised 
peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Bale  in  1795.  Wounded 
at  Auerstadt  in  i8o6_,  he 
was  taken  prisoner. 
MoKRONOwsKi  (Andreas), 
1714-1784.  Began  his 
military  career  under  the 
reign  of  Augustus  11.  A 
partisan  of  the  Hetman, 
Mokronowski  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Diet  of  1764 
against  the  Czartoryski 
party.  Sent  subsequently 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Dresden  and  Berlin  in 
search  of  allies,  he  received 
on  his  return  from  King 
Stanislas  Augustus  the 
starostaship  of  Tlumacz 
and  was  commissioned  by 
the  Senate  to  bring  the 
Confederates  of  Bar  to  a 
conciliatory  frame  of  mind. 
In  1 781  Mokronowski 
received  the  Palatinate 
of  Mazovia.  During  a 
journey  in  France  he  pro- 
cured for  Ruhli^re  the 
materials  necessary  for  the 
latter's  work  on  Poland. 
Husband  of  Countess 
Bunau  (widow  of  Haitrehg), 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 


MoLi^RE  (Gaspard),  1752- 
1844.  Of  Swiss  origin. 
Tutor  to  Prince  August  of 
Prussia,  he  became  in 
1793  Preacher  of  the 
French  Church  at  Berlin. 
In  1814  Moli^re  was  ap- 
pointed Guardian  of  the 
natural  children  of  Prince 
August  of  Prussia  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Welden- 
burg. 

MoNTBARAY  (Maric-Frau- 
goise  -  Maximilienne  de 
Saint-Maurice),  1 761-1838. 
Daughter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  de  Montbaray, 
married  the  Hereditary 
Prince  Heinrich  of  Nassau- 
Saarbriick  in  1789,  having 
been  originally  married  by 
proxy  in  1779. 

Montgelas-Garnerin 
(Maximilian  Joseph,  Baron, 
afterwards  Count  von), 
1759-1838.  German  states- 
man born  at  Munich,  on 
terms  of  close  friendship 
with  Maximilian,  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  In  1799  the 
latter  appointed  him 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
subsequently  in  1803  con- 
fided to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances 
and  in  1806  the  Portfolio 
of  the  Interior.  He  contri- 
buted greatly  by  his  policy 
to    bring     Bavaria     into 
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friendly  relations  with 
France,  which  won  the 
Elector  his  title  of  King  and 
an  increase  of  territory. 

MoREAU  (Jean- Victor),  1763- 
1813.  French  General, 
rival  of  Napoleon  i.,  exiled 
for  his  complicity  in  the 
plot  of  Cadondal.  He  re- 
turned to  Europe,  fought 
with  the  Russians  against 
France  and  was  killed  at 
Dresden  in  181 3. 

MoRGENSTERN  (Jakob  Salo- 
mon), 1706-1785.  Mem- 
ber of  the  "  Cour  des 
plaisirs  "  of  King  Frederick 
WilHam  i.,  a  man  of  ill- 
looks  and  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 

MtJLLER  (Johann  von),  1752- 
1809.  German  historian, 
bom  at  Selaffhausen,  was 
Aulic  Councillor  at  Mainz, 
afterwards  at  Vienna. 
Miiller  came  to  Berlin  in 
1795.  Frederick  William 
II.  appointed  him  Privy 
Councillor  and  Historio- 
grapher of  his  House. 
Napoleon  saw  him  in  1806, 
attracted  him  to  his  ser- 
vice and  employed  him  as 
Minister  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. Johann  von  Miiller 
was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
and  one  of  the  habitues  of 


the  Radziwill  receptions  at 
Berlin. 

MuNCK  (Frederick  John, 
Count  of),  1 749-1831. 
Grand  Equerry  at  the 
Court  of  Sweden  under 
King  Gustavus  iii.,  falsely 
accused  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  Queen,  Sophia 
Magdelene,  nee  Princess 
of  Denmark. 

MuRAT  (Joachim),  1771- 
1815.  Brother-in-law  of 
Napoleon  i.,  married  Caro- 
line Bonaparte  ;  a  gallant 
General,  created  King  of 
Naples  in  1808  and  shot 
in  1815. 

Mycielski  (Stanislas, 
Count).  General  in  the 
forces  of  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Lithuania.  He  served 
afterwards  as  Colonel  in 
the  French  army,  and  was 
aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
Massena, 

Nagler  (Karl  Ferdinand 
Friedrich  von),  1 770-1846. 
German  statesman.  Privy 
Councillor  in  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  service. 

Naples  (Maria  Carolina, 
Queen  of),  1 752-1814. 
Daughter  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
this  Princess  married  in 
1768  Ferdinand  iv..  King 
of  Naples.    As  the  effect 
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of  her  political  influence 
she  drew  down  on  her- 
self Napoleon's  vengeance. 
Driven  from  her  Do- 
minionSj  Queen  Carolina 
retired  to  Austria  and  died 
at  Schonbrunn. 

Napoleon  i.  (The  Emperor), 
1 769-1 82 1.  Second  son 
of  Charles  Bonaparte 
and  Laetitia  Ramolino, 
married,  first,  Josephine 
de  Tascher  de  La  Pagerie, 
whom  he  divorced  in 
order  to  marry  Marie 
Louise,  Archduchess  of 
Austria. 

Narbonne  -  Lara  (Count 
Louis  de),  1765-1813.  Of 
a  very  ancient  Spanish 
family.  Coming  to  F  ance 
in  1760,  Narbonne  took 
service  first  in  the  Army, 
subsequently  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  made 
Brigadier  -  General  and 
Minister  of  War  in  1791. 
Decreed  suspect  after  the 
loth  August,  M.  de 
Narbonne  managed  to 
escape  and  resided  abroad. 
In  1805  Narbonne  was  rein- 
stated in  his  rank  and 
appointed  Governor  of 
Trieste,  afterwards  Minis- 
ter in  Bavaria,  aide-de- 
camp of  Napoleon  and 
Ambassador    at    Vienna, 


Governor    of   Torgau,   he 
died  there  in  18 13. 

Narichkin  (Mme  Marie), 
1 782-1854.  Daughter  of 
Prince  Anton  Stanislas 
Czetwertynski,  she  was 
fifteen  on  her  appointment 
as  Maid-of-Honour,  and 
in  1798  the  young  Princess 
married  Donitri  Narichkin, 
one  of  the  richest  noble- 
men of  the  time  of 
Catherine  ii.  She  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  her  relations 
with  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander I.  were  an  open 
secret.  Mme  Narichkin 
died  at  Munich,  where 
she  is  buried. 

Nassau-SaarbrIJck  (Hein- 
rich  Ludwig  Albrecht, 
Prince  von),  17 68-1 797. 
Son  of  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Nassau.  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  French 
army.  Hereditary  Prince, 
he  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  where  he  held  the 
rank  of  Colonel  in  the 
Army. 

Neale  (Ferdinand,  Count 
von),  1 755-1828.  Born 
at  Berlin,  of  a  family 
originally  hailing  from 
Ireland,  Count  Neale 
became  Chamberlain  at 
the  Court  of  Prussia, 
where  he  remained  from 
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1777  to  1789.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  Grand  Cup- 
bearer of  the  King. 

Nj^ale  (Countess  von).  Born 
in  1754.  Josephine  von 
Keller  married  Count  von 
Neale,  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
whose  Grand  Mistress  of 
the  Household  she  be- 
came and  with  whom  she 
remained  till  her  death. 

N^ALE  (Pauline,  Countess 
von),  1 7  79-1869.  Born 
at  Berlin,  became  at  six- 
teen Maid-of-Honour  to 
the  Princess  Luise,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 
The  Countess  Pauline  has 
left  important  Memoirs 
in  French,  which  have 
never  yet  been  published. 

Necker  (Jacques),  1739- 
.^^  Genevese  financier, 
banker  in  Paris.  Called 
by  Louis  xvi.  to  be 
Minister  of  Finance,  in 
which  office  he  tried  in 
vain  to  carry  out  reforms. 
Necker  was  father  of  Mme 
de  Stael. 

Necker  de  Saussure  (A1- 
bertine-Adrienne).  Woman 
of  letters,  born  at  Geneva, 
cousin  of  Mme  de  Stael, 
1766-1846. 

Nesselrode  (Charles  Robert, 
Count    de),     1780 -iS62. 


Chancellor  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  he  played  an 
important  part  at  the 
Congress  of  Prague  and  still 
more  so  at  that  of  Vienna, 
where  by  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  Alexander  i. 
he  brought  about  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme 
for  the  dismemberment 
of  France. 

Netherlands  (William  v., 
King  of  the),  1 748-1806. 
Prince  of  Nassau-Dietz, 
Hereditary  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  Prince 
of  Fulda  and  of  Convey; 
married  in  1767  Princess 
Frederika  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  Prince  August 
Wilhelm  of  Prussia. 

Netherlands  (William  i., 
King  of  the),  1772-1843. 
Prince  of  Fulda  and  of 
CcSivey,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1806.  Member 
of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion for  the  Duchies  of 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg. 
Abdicated  in  1840.  He 
had  married  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II. 

Ney  (Michel),  1769-1815. 
Due  d'Elchingen,  Prince 
de  la  Moskowa,  Marshal  of 
France.  Ney  covered 
himself  with  glory  in  the 
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Wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
Empire,  and  especially  in 
the    Russian     campaign. 
Napoleon   called   him   the 
bravest  of  the  brave.    Re- 
turning to  the  allegiance 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  again 
to  that  of  Napoleon  during 
the   Hundred   Days,  Ney 
was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Court  of  Peers  and 
shot  at   Paris  under  the 
Second  Restoration. 
NosTiTZ  (Karl,  Count  von), 
1781-1838.      Lieutenant 
in  the  Regiment  of    the 
Gendarmes.  In  1806 Count 
Nostitz  was  aide-de-camp 
of  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia,  and  passed 
subsequently      into      the 
Austrian  service,  and  later 
again  into  the  Russian. 
NovosiLZOFF         (Nicholas), 
1770  -  1838.  Russian 

statesman.  In  1805  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  England 
with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  the  f  ormationof  a  new 
Coalition  against  Napoleon 
I.  Member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of 
Warsaw  in  1814.  In  1822 
Novosilzoff  was  appointed 
Russian  Commissary  Gen- 
eral in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  returned  to 
St,  Petersburg  in  1830* 


Nugent  (M.  de).  Director 
and  actor  of  the  theatre 
established  by  Prince  Hein- 
rich  of  Prussia  at  Rheins- 
berg. 

OELs(Friedrich  August,  Duke 
von),  1740- 1805.  Prus- 
sian General,  married  a 
Princess  of  Wiirtemberg- 
Oels. 

Oels  (Frederika,  Duchess 
von),  1751-1789.  Daughter 
of  Karl  Christian  Erd- 
mann,  Duke  von  Wiirtem- 
berg-Oels. 

Ohrdorff.  Died  in  1837. 
Chasseur  and  devoted 
henchman  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  who  gave  him 
subsequently  a  house  with 
garden  at  Schricke. 

Okolski  (Michael).  Lieu- 
tenant second  in  command 
on  the  staff  of  the  Polish 
Light  Horse.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  Prussian 
campaigns  of  1807,  in 
the  Russian  campaign  of 
1 81 2  and  the  German  in 
1813. 

Orange  (Frederika,  Princess 
of),  1 751-1820.  Daughter 
of  August  Wilhelm,  Prince 
of  Prussia,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great, 
married  in  1767  William 
of  Orange,  who  succeeded 
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his  father  in   1751  under 
the  name  of  William  v. 

Orange  -  Nassau  (William, 
Prince  of),  1772 -1843. 
Subsequently  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  son 
of  William  v.  After  his 
father's  abdication  as  the 
result  of  the  French  in- 
vasion the  Prince  entered 
the  Austrian  service.  In 
1803  he  obtained  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  surrender 
of  all  his  rights  over  Hol- 
land. In  1806,  having 
taken  the  side  of  Prussia^ 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
possessions,  and  only  re- 
turned to  Holland  in  18 13, 
under  the  title  of  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Wounded  at 
Waterloo,  Prince  William 
reigned  again  down  to  1830 
as  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Ornano  (Antoine-Philippe), 
1 784-1863.  Distinguished 
himself  in  all  the  Wars 
of  the  Republic  and 
Empire,  above  all  in  the 
retreat  from  Russia ;  on 
this  occasion  he  owed  his 
safety  to  Napoleon,  who 
gave  him  the  last  place 
vacant  in  his  coach. 
Ornano  married  Marie 
Loczynska,  widow  of 
Count  Colonna  Walewski. 


OsTERMANN  (Alexander 
Iwanowitch,  Count), 
1770  -  1837.  Russian 

General  who  fought 
against  the  Turks  under 
Catherine  11.  and  was 
Councillor  of  State  under 
Paul  I.  Appointed  Lieu- 
tenant -  General  in  1806 
by  Alexander,  he  drew 
remark  in  all  the  military 
campaigns  of  the  time  by 
his  conspicuous  valour 
and  bravery.  He  died  at 
Geneva. 

OuDiNOT  (Nicolas  Charles, 
Due  de  Reggio),  1767- 
1848.  Marshal  of  France  ; 
the  Emperor  Napoleon 
presented  him  to  the  Tsar 
of  Russia  as  the  Bayard 
of  the  French  army, 

Parceval  (M.  and  Mme 
de).  French  emigres  in 
asylum  at  Rheinsberg, 
bosom  friends  of  Prince 
Heinrich,  who  bequeathed 
them  by  his  will  a  sum  of 
five  thousand  thalers. 

Phull  (Ernest  von),  1779- 
1866.  Entered        the 

Prussian  army  in  1797, 
fought  the  campaign  of 
1806.  Phull  served  in 
Austria,  afterwards  in 
Russia,  and  was  Colonel 
under  Bliicher.  In  1832  he 
becameLieutenant-General 
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Pless  (Christian  Friedrich, 
Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Koethen),  1780  -  1813. 
Son  of  the  founder  of  the 
line  ;  Major  in  a  regiment 
of  the  Prussian  army. 
Pless  fell  at  Ebersdorf ,  near 
Teplitz,  shot  through  the 
chest. 

PoLiGNAC  (Yolande,  Com- 
tesse,  afterwards  Duchesse 
de),  1749 -1793.  Nee 
Polastron,  married  in  1767 
Comte  Jules  de  Polignac. 
Intimate  friend  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  she  be- 
came Governess  of  the 
children  of  France  and 
found  her  family  loaded 
with  offices  and  distinc- 
tions. 

PoNiATOWSKi  (Joseph, 
Prince),  1762  -  1813. 
Nephew  of  King  Stanislas 
-August.  In  1778  entered 
the  Austrian  army;  be- 
came aide  -de  -  camp  of 
Joseph  II.,  subsequently, 
in  1789,  returned  to 
Poland,  and  organized 
the  army  of  that  country. 
He  defeated  the  Russians 
at  Zielence  and  Dubienka 
in  1792.  He  defended 
Warsaw  in  conjunction 
with  Kosciusko  (1794). 
Made  General  of  Division 
by  Napoleon  i.,  at  the  date 
of  the  re-establishment  of 


Poland  under  the  name  of 
Grand-Duchy  of  Warsaw 
(1807),  he  was  created 
Minister  of  the  new  State, 
the  resources  of  which  he 
put  at  the  disposal  of 
France,  after  demanding 
and  securing  his  demand 
that  the  army  should  re- 
tain its  nationality  and 
independence,  and  should 
not  be  incorporated  in  the 
French  ranks.  Ponia- 
towski  founded  subse- 
quently schools  of  engineer- 
ing and  gunnery ;  but 
Napoleon  scattered  these 
excellent  troops  in  Spain 
and  Saxony,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  between 
Austria  and  France  (1809), 
Joseph  Poniatowski  had  no 
more  than  8000  men  left  in 
his  service.  It  was  with 
this  handful  of  brave  men 
that  he  defended  the 
village  of  Raszyn  against 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
who  at  the  head  of  40,000 
combatants  had  invaded 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Prince  Joseph  covered  him- 
self with  glory  in  the  action, 
and  by  this  feat  of  arms 
prevented  the  capture  of 
Warsaw  and  drove  back 
the  Austrians,  raising 
Galicia  against  them.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Cam- 
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paign  of  Russia  (1812), 
Poniatowski  was  in  a 
position  to  put  100^000 
men  at  Napoleon's  service. 
His  military  talents  were 
conspicuous  in  the  retreat 
from  Russia ;  he  was 
wounded  at  Woronowo. 
His  brilliant  behaviour  at 
the  Battle  of  Leipzig  won 
him  the  baton  of  a  Marshal 
of  France.  Three  days 
after  that  battle,  Ponia- 
towski, entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army, 
was  attacked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elster  ;  in  imminent 
risk  of  being  taken  pris- 
oner, he  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  river  and  was 
drowned.  His  body  was 
recovered  three  days  later, 
and  in  181 7  it  was  interred 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow. 
PoTOCKi  (Ignaz,  Count), 
1 751-1809.  Son  of  Eus- 
tach  Potocki.  General  in 
the  Lithuanian  army.  Ig- 
natius Potocki  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  3rd  May  1 791, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  signature  of 
King  Stanislas  Augustus. 
In  1778  he  was  elected 
Marshal  of  the  Permanent 
Council  and  became  like- 
wise  Minister  of  Foreign 


Affairs.  After  Targo- 
wicka,  Potocki  retired  to 
Dresden,  and  only  returned 
to  his  native  land  in  1794 
to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Kosciusko  as  direc- 
tor of  diplomatic  relations, 
and  made  such  strenuous 
efforts  in  his  negotiations 
with  Suwarrow  at  the 
critical  date  of  the  Siege  of 
Warsaw  as  saved  the  life 
and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Afterwards  with- 
drawing to  his  home  at 
Klimontowicze  near  Chy- 
r6w,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  tasks, 
he  only  left  his  retirement 
in  1809  on  being  chosen  by 
his  fellow-countrymen  to 
present  the  petition  em- 
bodying the  aspirations  of 
the  Galicians  to  Napoleon 
I.  He  fell  ill  and  died  a 
little  later. 
Potocki  (John,  Count),  1761- 
181 5.  Born  at  Pik6w,  in 
the  Ukrain,  died  at  Ula- 
dowka  in  Podolia,  son  of 
Joseph  Potocki.  En- 
dowed with  exceptional 
abilities.  Count  John  was 
sent  to  Geneva  and  Lau- 
sanne to  follow  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Poland, 
he  entered  the  Austrian 
army,   took    part   in   the 
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War  of  the  Bavarian  Suc- 
cession. Peace  concluded, 
Potocki  followed  his  bent 
for  travelling,  visited  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Malta  (where  he 
was  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Order),  subsequently 
Constantinople  and  Egypt, 
and  only  returned  to 
Poland  in  1788.  Elected 
Deputy  to  the  Grand  Diet 
for  four  years,  the  Count 
attended  at  all  the  sittings. 
He  then  resumed  his  travels, 
which  he  extended  as  far  as 
China,  and  on  returning 
again  took  part  in  Kos- 
ciusko's campaign  (1792). 
Deeply  grieved  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  country, 
he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  historical  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  peoples. 
His  works  are  written  in 
French,  and  he  established 
at  great  expense  his  own 
printing-press.  Appointed 
Councillor  of  State  and 
Member  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
Alexander  i.,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, withdrew  soon  after 
to  Uladowka,  where  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  un- 
able to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  loss  of  his  memory  and 
the  dismemberment  of  his 
Fatherland.    He  published 


more     than      twenty-four 
works. 

PoTOCKA  (Countess  Severin), 
1 762-1829.  Nee  Princess 
Anna  Sophia  Sapieha ; 
daughter  of  Paul  Sapieha, 
Chancellor  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Lithuania,  She 
married,  first,  Prince  Jer- 
ome Sapieha,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  order 
to  marry  Count  Severin 
Potocki,  Russian  Council- 
lor of  State  and  Senator. 

Provence  (Comte  de),  1755- 
1824.  Brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  recalled  in  1814  at 
the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  came  to  the 
throne  as  Louis  xviii. ; 
husband  of  Louise-Marie- 
Josephine  of  Savoy. 

Prussia  (Frederick  i.,  King 
of);  1657-1713.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the 
Great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  1688.  He  took 
the  title  of  King  of 
Prussia  on  i8th  January 
1701. 

Prussia  (Frederick  William 
I.,  King  of),  1 688-1 740. 
Nicknamed  the  Sergeant 
King  because  of  his  ab- 
sorption in  details,  his 
fiery  temper  and  intem- 
perance. He  endowed 
Prussia  with  military  re- 
sources, by  which  his  son. 
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Frederick    ii.,    was    des- 
tined to  profit. 

Prussia  (Frederick  ii.,  King 
of),  1712-1786.  Called 
The  Great.  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1740  ; 
he  had  married  in 
1733  Elisabeth  Christine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Prussia  (Elisabeth  Christine, 
Queen  of),  1722 -1797. 
Wife  of  Frederick  11. 

Prussia  (August  Wilhelm, 
Prince  of),  1722 -1758. 
Brother  of  Frederick  11., 
destined  to  be  his  successor 
had  he  not  died  prema- 
turely. Married  in  1742 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick. 

Prussia  (Amelie,  Princess 
of),  1 723-1 787.  Abbess  of 
Quedlinburg,  sister  of 
Frederick  11.  and  of  Prin- 
ces Heinrich  and  Fer- 
dinand ;  she  was  never 
married. 

Prussia  (Heinrich,  Prince 
of),  1 726-1802.  Married 
in  1752  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
The  Prince  powerfully 
assisted  his  brother,  Fred- 
erick II.,  in  raising  the 
modest  Prussian  Monarchy 
to  the  condition  of  a  great 
State.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Prague  and  at 


Rossbach,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  1762  won 
the  victory  of  Freiberg, 
which  terminated  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

Prussia  (Princess  Heinrich 
of),  1726 -1808.  Wilhel- 
mina  of  Hesse  -  Ca,ssel, 
daughter  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. 

Prussia  (Ferdinand,  Prince 
of),  1730  -  1813.  The 
youngest  brother  of 
Frederick  11.,  father  of  the 
Princess  Luise,  author 
of  these  Memoirs.  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John.  The  Prince  took 
part  in  the  blockade  of 
Prague,  was  wounded 
there  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battles  of 
Breslau  and  Leuthen. 

Prussia  (Princess  Ferdinand 
of),  1738 -1820.  Luise, 
daughter  of  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Schwedt 
and  Princess  Sophie  of 
Prussia ;  married  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  her 
uncle,  and  mother  of  the 
Princess  Luise,  author  of 
these  Memoirs. 

Prussia  (Frederick  William 
II.,  King  of),  1744-1797. 
Succeeded  his  uncle.  King 
Frederick  11.,  in  1786. 
Married  in  1765  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
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Brunswick,  whom  he  di- 
vorced in  1769  to  marry 
Princess  Frederika  Luise 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Prussia  (Frederika  Luise, 
Queen  of),  1751  - 1805. 
Daughter  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
second  wife  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  11. 

Prussia  (Frederika,  Princess 
of),  1 767-1826.  Daughter 
by  his  first  wife  of  King 
Frederick  William  11.  She 
married  in  1791  the  Duke 
of  York,  Prince  of  Great 
Britain. 

Prussia  (Princess  Frederika 
Elisabeth  of),  1761-1773. 
Eldest  daughter  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Fer- 
dinand of  Prussia,  died 
after  a  long  and  painful 
illness. 

Prussia  (Princess  Luise  of), 
1770-1836.  Daughter  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia;  mar- 
ried on  17th  March  1796 
Anton  Heinrich,  Prince 
Radziwill,  Duke  of  Olyka 
and  Nieswi^z,  Count  of 
Mir ;  author  of  these  Me- 
moirs. 

Prussia  (Heinrich,  Prince  of), 
1 771-1790.  Son  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Fer- 
dinand of  Prussia,  beloved 
brother    of    the    Princess 


Luise,  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption  at  eighteen. 

Prussia  (Ludwig  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of),  1772 -1806. 
Son  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  best  loved  brother 
of  the  Princess  Luise.  The 
Prince,highly  distinguished 
and  endowed  with  talents 
of  every  kind,  displayed 
in  his  gallant  carriage 
the  pride  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  while  his  nobility 
of  nature  won  all  hearts. 
Pre-eminently  ready  to 
defend  the  honour  of  his 
country,  his  brilliant 
qualities  would  undoubted- 
ly have  made  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  country  had 
more  happy  and  auspicious 
conditions  favoured  him. 
He  fell  at  Saalfeld  on 
loth  October  1806,  after 
fighting  heroically  for  his 
life. 

Prussia  (Prince  August  of), 
1 7  79-1 843.  The  youngest 
of  the  Princess  Luise's  bro- 
thers. He  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  the 
department  of  artillery. 
He  never  married,  and 
with  him  was  extinguished 
the  collateral  branch  of  the 
House  of  Prussia. 

Prussia  (Frederick  William 
III.,  King  of),  1 7 70-1840. 
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Succeeded  his  father  in 
1797 ;  married  in  1793 
Luise,  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-StreUtz. 

Prussia  (Queen  Luise  of), 
1776-1810.  Wife  of  King 
Frederick  WilHam  iii.,  nee 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

Prussia  (Prince  Ludwig  of), 
1773 -1796.  Brother  of 
King  Frederick  WilHam  in .; 
married  in  1793  the  Prin- 
cess of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  sister  of  Queen  Luise. 

Prussia  (Princess  Ludwig 
of),  1 778-1841.  Frederika 
of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz 
was  married  three  times, — 
in  1793  to  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Prussia,  secondly  to 
Prince  von  Solms-Braun- 
fels,  and  lastly  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  be- 
came King  of  Hanover. 

Prussia  (Princess  Augusta 
of),  1 780-1841.  Youngest 
of  the  daughters  of  King 
Frederick  William  11.,  mar- 
ried in  1797  William  11., 
Elector  of  Hesse. 

Prussia  (Prince  Wilhelm  of), 
1783 -1 85 1.  Brother  of 
King  Frederick  William 
III.,  married  Princess  Mari- 
anne of  Hesse-Homburg. 

Prussia  (Princess  William 
of),  1 785-1846.  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave 


of  Hesse-Homburg,  mar- 
ried in  1804  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  Fre- 
derick William  iii. 
Przezdziecki  (Charles, 
Count),  1 780-1832.  Mar- 
ried Catherine  Chrapo- 
wicka,  by  whom  he  had 
no  children.  In  181 2 
Charles  Przezdziecki  took 
part  in  the  organization  of 
the  Polish  army  in  Lithu- 
ania. He  formed  and 
equipped  at  his  own  cost 
the  2ist  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, to  the  command  of 
which  Napoleon  appointed 
him.  Soon  after  he  passed 
over  into  the  i8th  Regi- 
ment of  Lancers,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  went 
through  the  whole  Cam- 
paign of  Russia  in  1812. 
He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Beresina 
and  in  the  Campaign  of 
Germany  in  181 3,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received 
the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 
Wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Prussians  at 
Leipzig,  he  was  carried  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  nursed 
at  the  house  of  his  cousin. 
Prince  Anton  Radziwill. 
After  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  the  amnesty 
accorded  by  Alexander  i., 
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Charles  Przezdziecki  was 
able  to  return  to  Russia. 
In  1831  he  organized  the 
insurrection  in  the  district 
of  Oszmiand,  but  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  his  pro- 
jects he  was  forced  to 
emigrate  and  in  1832  died 
at  Konigsberg. 
PuTTKAMER  (Frau  von)i 
Nee  von  Keller,  sister  of 
Countess  von  Neale,  who 
was  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Household  to  the  Princess 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 

QuiNONES  (Joseph,  Chevalier 
de).  Spanish  Chamber- 
lain. Ambassador  at  Dres- 
den in  1 791,  where  he  was 
given  a  brilliant  reception 
by  the  Court.  He  was 
sent  envoy  to  Turin  in 
1799. 

R  ADZ  I  WILL  (Boguslaw, 
Prince),  1 620-1 669.  Son 
of  Prince  John  vi.  Radzi- 
will  and  Elizabeth  Sophie, 
Princess  of  Brandenburg ; 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburg 
at  Konigsberg. 

Radziwill  (Michel,  Prince), 
1 744-1831.  Last  Prince 
Palatine  of  Vilna.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was 
Trembiska ;  fifth  son  of 
Prince   Martin   Radziwill. 


Sword  -  bearer  and  Cas- 
tellan of  Vilna  in  1774, 
Prince  Michel  was  named 
Palatine  in  1790  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Charles 
Radziwill  (Panic  Kochan- 
ku)  by  King  Stanislas 
Augustus. 

Radziwill  (Princess),  1745- 
1 82 1 .  Nee  Helena  Przecz- 
dzieska,  wife  of  Prince 
Michel  Radziwill,  Prince 
Palatine  of  Vilna.  Re- 
markable for  her  talents 
and  taste  for  the  arts,  it 
was  she  who  created  the 
celebrated  Arcadia  near 
Warsaw. 

Radziwill  (Ludwig,  Prince), 
1 771-1830.  Eldest  son  of 
Prince  Michel  Radziwill. 
He  married  a  Countess 
Walewska,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Leon,  and  a 
daughter,  Helena,  first 
wife  of  his  cousin,  Prince 
Wilhelm  Radziwill. 
Prince  Ludwig  owned  the 
hereditary  -fief  of  Kleck. 

Radziwill  (Anton,  Prince), 
I 775-1833.  Second  son  | 
of  Prince  Michel  Radziwill,  ■ 
who  married  in  1796  the 
Princess  Luise  of  Prussia 
(author  of  these  Memoirs), 
daughter  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia,  youngest 
brother  of  Frederick  the 
Great.    On  the  death  of 
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Prince  Dominie  Radziwill 
in  1 813,  Prince  Anton  in- 
herited his  hereditary  de- 
mesnes by  a  ukase  of 
Alexander  i.,and  then  took 
the  titles  of  Duke  of 
Nieswiez  and  Olyka  and 
Count  of  Mir. 

Radziwill  (Christina,  Prin- 
cess), 1777-1797-  Eldest 
daughter  of  Prince  Michel, 
Maid-of-Honour  at  the 
Court  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  She  died  un- 
married. 

Radziwill  (Michel,  Prince), 
1778-1850.  Third  son  of 
Prince  Michel  Radziwill. 
Polish  General,  who  took 
an  enthusiastic  part  in 
the  insurrection  of  Poland 
in  1830  ;  the  Prince  had 
married  a  Countess  Stecka 

(1815). 
RADZiwiLL(Valentin,  Prince), 

1780-1838.  Son  of  Prince 
Michel,  was  Councillor  of 
State  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Malta. 

Radziwill  (Angelika),  1781- 
1808.  Daughter  of  Prince 
Michel  Radziwill,  who 
married  Prince  Con- 
stantin  Czartoryski  and 
died  very  young,  leaving 
an  only  son  named  Adam. 

Radziwill  (Rosa),  1788- 
1803.     Youngest  daughter 


of  Prince  Michel  Radziwill, 
died  very  young  at  Nie- 
borow. 

Radziwill  (Luise,  Princess), 
1 770-1836.  Nee  Princess 
of  Prussia,  wife  of  Prince 
Anton  Radziwill,  author 
of  these  Memoirs. 

Radziwill  (Wilhelm, Prince) , 
1 797-1870.  Eldest  son  of 
Prince  Anton  and  Princess 
Luise  Radziwill.  General 
of  Infantry  in  the  Prussian 
service,  who  commanded 
in  succession  several  corps 
d'armee  and  was  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Lords. 
He  married,  first,  his  cousin, 
Helena  Radziwill  (1825), 
who  died  after  two  years  of 
married  life ;  secondly,  the 
Countess  Mathilde  Clary- 
Aldringe  (1832). 

Radziwill  (Ferdinand), 
1 798-182  7.  Second  son  of 
Prince  Anton  and  Princess 
Luise  Radziwill.  He  en- 
tered the  Prussian  military 
service  and  was  affianced 
to  the  only  daughter  of 
Prince  Dominic  Radziwill. 

Radziwill  (Luise),  1799- 
1808.  She  died  at  Konigs- 
berg,  during  the  exile  of  the 
Royal  Family,  from  the 
effects  of  a  dreadful  scald- 
ing. 

Radziwill  (Helene),  180a- 
180 1.      Second    daughter 
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of     Prince     Anton     and 
Princess   Luise  Radziwill, 
died  a  few  months  after 
birth. 
Radziwill  (Else),i8o3-i834. 
Third  daughter  of  Prince 
Anton  and  Princess  Luise 
Radziwill. 
Radziwill     (Boguslaw, 
Prince),! 809-1873.  Fourth 
son  of  Prince  Anton  and 
Princess  Luise  Radziwill, 
who     married     Countess 
Leon  tine  von  Clary- Aldrin- 
gen.    The  Prince  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  works  of 
charity. 
Radziwill  (Wladyslaw, 
Prince),        1811-1830. 
Fifth  son  of  the  Princess 
Luise. 
Radziwill    (Wanda,    Prin- 
cess),       1813-1846. 
Daughter  of  the  Princess 
Luise,  married  in  1832  her 
cousin.  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski. 
Radziwill       (Dominic, 
Prince),  1787-1813.     Heir 
of  the  immense  fortune  of 
his   uncle,  Karl  Stanislas 
(known  as  Panic  Kochan- 
ku),  he  vowed  himself  from 
boyhood  to  the  good  of  his 
country  ;  raised  at  his  own 
cost  in  181 2  a  Regiment  of 
Lancers,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  made  the  Cam- 
paign of  Moscow  and  was 


attached    a    little    subse- 
quently to  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.    In 
the    Campaign     of     181 3 
he  was  seriously  wounded 
at  Hanau  and  died  soon 
after  at  Lautered. 
Rauch    (Friedrich    Wilhelm 
von),     1 780-1850.      Aide- 
de-camp  of  King  Frederick 
William  iii. 
Rauch     (Albrecht     Ludwig 
von),  1793-1814.    A  young 
officer     who     fell     before 
Paris,  30th  March  1814,  hit 
in  the  forehead  by  a  bullet. 
R]£cAMiER    (Mme),     1777- 
1849.      Born     at     Lyons. 
Famous  for  her  beauty  and 
the  salon  she  held  at  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois,      where 
she  gathered  round  her  a 
brilliant     society.     Prince 
August  of  Prussia,  brother 
of  the  Princess  Luise,  des- 
perately    enamoured      of 
Mme  Recamier,  asked  her      I 
hand  during  a  visit  he  paid 
to  Mme  de  Stael's  at  Cop- 
pet.       She     refused     the 
Prince,  unwilling  to  seek 
a  divorce. 
Reck   (Eberhard   Friedrich, 
Baron    von),     1 744-1816. 
Minister    of    Justice    and 
Councillor   of    State.    He 
was   compelled   to   resign 
his  offices  in  1807,  for  hav- 
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ing  taken  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Napoleon  i. 

RiTZ  (Johann  Friedrich). 
Treasurer  of  King  Freder- 
ick William  ii.,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  till  his 
death  ;  husband  of  Frau- 
lein  Eneke,  afterwards 
Countess  von  Lichtenau. 

RiUMANTZOFF  (Marshal), 
1 725-1 796.  Had  already 
distinguished  himself  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War 
when  he  received  command 
of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
Campaign  of  Turkey  (1768- 
1774) ;  won  the  victory  of 
Kagoul,  etc.,  and  forced 
on  the  Grand  Vizier  the 
Treaty  of  Kutchuk-Kai- 
macdgi. 

RoEDER  (Wilhelm  von),  1 783- 
1813.  Staff  Officer  and 
aide-de-camp  of  General 
von  Kleist,  who  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Kulm,  dur- 
ing the  attack  on  the  village 
of  Arbesau,  key  of  General 
Vandamme's  position.  In- 
timate friend  of  the  Radzi- 
will  family  at  Berlin. 

RoHAN-Gu^M^N^  (Ludwig, 
Prince  of).  Born  in  1768. 
Major-General  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  who  married 
in  1808  Catherine,  Duchess 
of  Sagan,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Courland, 
whom  he  divorced  in  1805. 


RosTOPCHiNE  (Count),  1763- 
1826.  Russian  politician. 
Governor  of  Moscow,  he 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  18 12, 
on  the  entry  of  the  French. 

Rover  (M.  de).  Of  French 
origin.  From  1786  Gentle- 
man at  the  Court  of  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia ;  he 
was  greatly  devoted  to 
him  and  lived  at  Rheins- 
berg  till  the  date  of  his 
master's  death.  In  181 1 
Royer  was  appointed 
Chamberlain  at  the  Court 
of  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
he  accompanied  the  two 
elder  sons  of  the  Princess 
Luise  during  the  Cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814, 
and  was  assessor  in  181 8 
to  Prince  Anton  Radziwill, 
then  the  King's  repre- 
sentative at  Posen.  Royer 
subsequently  entered  on 
a  diplomatic  career,  was 
Prussian  Minister  at  Lisbon 
and  Constantinople.  He 
died  at  Pera  in  1830. 

RtJCHEL  (Ernest  Philipp 
von),  1 754-1823.  Prus- 
sian General  who  formed 
part  of  the  Staff  of  Freder- 
ick II.  and  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  Kaiserslautern 
(1794).  Governor  of  Pots- 
dam in  1776,  he  received 
command  of  a  corps 
d'armee  in  1806  and  took 
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part  in  the  Battle  of  Jena, 
where  he  was  seriously 
wounded. 

RUDOLSTADT  -  ScHWARZBURG 

(Princess  Caroline  von), 
1 771-1854.  Daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Homburg ;  married  in 
1 791  Prince  Friedrich  von 
Rudolstadt  -  Schwarzburg, 
Member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine. 

Russia  (Catherine  11.,  Em- 
press of),  1729 -1796. 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt  -  Zerbst,  wife  of 
Peter  iii.  She  reigned 
alone  after  the  violent 
death  of  her  husband, 
from  1763  to  1796. 

Russia  (Paul,  Grand-Duke 
of),  1 7  54-1 80 1.  Son  of 
Peter  iii.  and  Catherine  11., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1796 
on  the  throne  of  Russia. 
The  Grand  -  Duke  Paul 
married  in  1774  Princess 
Nathalie  of  Darmstadt, 
and  in  1776  married  again 
Princess  Sophie  Dorothea 
of  Wiirtemberg  -  Mumpel - 
gard. 

Russia  (Grand  -  Duchess 
Paul  of),  1759- 1828. 
Princess  of  Wiirtemberg, 
joined  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  was  baptized 
under  the  name  of  Marie- 
Feodorowna. 


Russia  (Alexander  i..  Em- 
peror of),  1777 -1826. 
Struggled  against 
Napoleon  i.,  with  varied 
alternatives  of  peace  and 
war. 

Russia  (Elisabeth,  Empress 
—  Tsarina  —  of),      1779 - 

1826.  Luise  Marie  Augus- 
ta, daughter  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Baden ; 
married  the  Grand -Duke 
Alexander  of  Russia  in 
1793,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1801. 

Russia  (Constantine,  Grand- 
Duke  of),  1779-1831. 
Younger  brother  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  renounced  the 
succession  to  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  brother 
Nicholas. 

Russia  (Nicholas  i.,  Tsar  of), 
1796-1855.  Succeeded  his 
brother,  Alexander  i.,  in 
1825.  He  had  married  in 
1817  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Prussia,  daughter 
of  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III. 

Sabran    (Mme    de),    1750- 

1827.  Frangoise-Eleonore 
de  Manville  was  brought ^| 
up  by  her  grandmother,^^H 
Mme  de  Montigny,  and 
received  the  usual  educa- 
tion for  girls  of  the 
n  o  b  i  lit  y.       Ravishingly 
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pretty,  she  married  M.  de 
Sabran,  a  naval  officer 
with  a  fine  record  of  ser- 
vice, but  who  was  fifty 
years  older  than  his  bride. 
Mme  de  Sabran  had  two 
children, — Delphine,  who 
married  the  Comte  de 
Custine  (victim  of  the  Re- 
volution),  and  Elzear. 
Mme  de  Sabran  was  at 
Rheins  at  the  coronation 
of  Louis  XVI.,  when  her 
husband  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic seizure.  It  was  in 
1777  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Chevalier 
de  Boufflers,  who  was  then 
thirty-nine.  Driven  from 
France  by  the  events  of 
1793,  Mme  de  Sabran 
found  an  asylum  at  Rheins- 
berg  under  the  roof  of 
Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia, 
whom  she  had  known  in 
Paris.  Boufflers  joined  her 
there  and  at  Breslau  mar- 
ried Mme  de  Sabran ; 
they  only  returned  to 
France  in  1800  and  lived 
at  Paris. 
Sabran  (Elzear,  Comte  de), 
1 7  74-1846.  Son  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Sabran.  His 
feeble  constitution  debar- 
ring him  from  the  career 
of  arms,  Elzear  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  and 
wrote    several    tragedies. 


Closely  connected  by 
friendship  with  Mme  de 
Stael,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  her  exile,  he  only 
returned  to  France  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  i. 

Sack  (Samuel  Gottfried), 
1 738-181 7.  Preacher  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  after- 
wards Evangelical  Bishop. 

Saint-Marsan  (Antoine  Asi- 
nari.  Marquis  de).  Pied- 
montese  diplomatist  and 
statesman. 

Sapieha  (Princess  Paul), 
1795 -1856.  Countess 
Pelagie  Potocka,  married, 
first.  Count  Franz  Potocki. 
Left  a  widow,  she  married 
Prince  Paul  Sapieha, 
Councillor  of  State  in  the 
Russian  service. 

Sartoris  (M.  and  Mme 
Amedee-Jean  de).  Emi- 
gres of  Swiss  origin,  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Prin- 
cess Luise  of  Prussia,  wife 
of  Prince  Anton  Radziwill. 

Saxony  (Friedrich  August  i., 
King  of),  1750-1827. 
Elector  of  Saxony  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  took 
the  title  of  King  in  1806 
and  remained  faithful  to 
Napoleon  down  to  1813. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna 
restored  a  part  of  his 
Dominions  to  him.  He 
left  an  only  daughter. 
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Saxony  (Amelie,  Queen  of), 
1 752-1 828.     Princess   von 
Zweibriicken,  who  married 
in    1753    the    Elector    of 
Saxony,  Friedrich  August. 
Saxony  (Anton,  Prince,  after- 
wards King  of),  1 755-1836. 
Brother  of  King  Friedrich 
August  I.  and  his  successor 
in  1827.    He  married,  first. 
Princess  CaroHne  of  Savoy 
(daughter  of  Amadeus  iii.), 
and   secondly,   the   Arch- 
duchess    Maria    Theresa, 
daughter  of   Leopold   11., 
Emperor  of  Austria. 
Saxony     (Marie     Augusta, 
Princess    of),    1 782-1863. 
Daughter  of  King  Friedrich 
August    I.    The    Princess 
never  married. 
Sayn  -  Wittgenstein    (Wil- 
helm,    Prince    of),    1755- 
1813.  Prussian  General ;  a 
distinguished  soldier  who 
fought  in  all  the  campaigns 
against  the  Republic  and 
Empire.    Wounded    at 
Auerstadt,  became   after- 
wards Major-General ;    in 
1810    Napoleon    deprived 
him  of  his  duties,  but  he 
stayed  on  secretly  at  the 
Ministry  of  War.     Chief  of 
Bliicher's    Staff,    he    was 
killed  at  Liitzen. 
ScHiLDEN  (Friedrich,  Baron 
von).    Died  1851.    Cham- 
berlain of  Prince  Ferdinand 


of  Prussia,  he  became  sub- 
sequently Marshal  of  Court 
of  Queen  Luise  in  1809. 

ScHLiEBEN  (Fraulein).  Died 
181 1.  Maid-of-Honour  to 
Princess  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia  from  1779  to 
1789. 

Sehmettau  (Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,  Count  von),  1742- 
1806.  Prussian  General ; 
he  distinguished  himself 
during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  and  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Campaign  of 
the  Rhine.  Sehmettau 
was  for  many  years  aide- 
de-camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia.  Wounded 
at  Auerstadt  in  1806,  he 
died  a  few  days  after  at 
Weimar,  whither  he  had 
been  carried. 

ScHON  (Heinrich  Dietrich 
von),  1 7 73-1856.  Born  in 
Lithuania,  he  entered  the 
Prussian  service.  In  1806 
he  became  Privy  Councillor 
of  Finances  and  was  the 
real  author  of  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  known  as 
the  political  testament, 
which  Count  von  Stein  pub- 
lished on  quitting  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Schon  retired  from  political 
life  in  1842,  after  intro- 
ducing able  and  judicious 
reforms  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  East  and  West 
Prussia. 
ScHREPFER.  A  Saxon.  Of  the 
sect  of  the  illuminati  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Rosenkreuzer,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  to  him- 
self a  host  of  adherents  from 
among  the  nobility  and 
people. 

SCHULENBURG  -KOEHNERT 

(Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Count 
of),  1 742-1 815.  Entering 
the  Prussian  service,  he 
fought  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  subsequently  became 
Minister,  Controller  Gen- 
eral of  Finances ;  was 
created  Count  in  1786. 
Governor  of  Berlin,  he  an- 
nounced the  defeats  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt  in  the 
words  :  ''  Self-control  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  citizen." 
ScHUWALOFF  (Paul,  Couut), 
1775-1823.  Russian 
General  who  saw  his  first 
service  in  Poland  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of 
General  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -  five.  He  took 
part  in  the  attack  on 
Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw. 
Schuwaloff  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  and  aide-de-camp 
of  Alexander  i.,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  all  his 
campaigns.    In    1814    he 


was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  conducting  Marie 
Therese  to  Austria  and 
Napoleon  to  the  port  from 
which  he  was  to  embark 
for  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

SCHWARZENBERG  (Karl 

Philipp,  Prince  of),  1771- 
1820.  Austrian  General 
who  commanded  in  181 3 
the  armies  of  the  Coali- 
tion and  subsequently  the 
Austrian  army  at  the  time 
of  the  Invasion  of  France 
in  1814. 

Selim  III.  (Ottoman  Sultan), 
1761-1808.  He  fought 
against  Austria  and  Russia 
and  was  deposed  in  1807 
after  a  rising  of  Janissaries. 
Mustapha  had  him  bow- 
strung  in  his  Palace. 

Smith  (Sir  WiUiam  Sidney), 
1 764-1840.  Famous  Bri- 
tish Admiral;  he  especi- 
ally distinguished  himself 
by  his  defence  of  St.  Jean 
Acu  against  Napoleon  i. 
in  1799.    Died  in  Paris. 

SoLMs  (Frederika  Christina 
Elisabeth,  Countess  von). 
Born  in  1767  Countess  von 
Schlippenbach  married, 
first,  Count  von  Solms- 
Sonneuwald,  and  secondly, 
Baron  von  Ompteda^ 
Hanoverian  Minister  at 
Berlin. 

SoLMS  -  Braunfels    (Fried- 
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rich  Wilhelm,  Prince  von), 
1770-1814.  Married  in 
1798  the  Princess  Frede- 
rika  of  Mecklenburg- 
StreHtZ;,  widow  of  Prince 
Ludwig  of  Prussia.  Major 
in  a  Regiment  of  Hussars 
in  the  Prussian  service. 

Solms-Tecklenburg  (Jo- 
hann  Karl  August,  Count 
von),  1 789-1814.  Officer 
in  the  Prussian  service,  he 
fell  before  Paris  on  30th 
March  1814. 

SouLT  (Nicolas  -  Jean  -  de  - 
Dieu),  1 769-1851.  Mar- 
shal of  France,  created 
Due  de  Dalmatie  after 
Tilsit,  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  the 
Wars  of  the  Republic 
and  First  Empire.  Under 
the  Second  Restoration 
Soult  was  created  a  Peer 
of  France,  afterwards  Min- 
ister of  War  and  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Louis 
Philippe. 

Staegernaun  (Friedrich 
August  von),  1 763-1840. 
Famous  Prussian  states- 
man and  poet.  He  was 
Councillor  of  Finances  in 
1806. 

Sta£l  (Mme  de),  1766-1817. 
Daughter  of  Necker.  Born 
at  Paris.  Famous  for  her 
writings  and  her  wit.  Her 
political  learnings  were  the 


motive  of  the  persecutions 
instituted  against  her  by 
Napoleon  i.,  which  drove 
her  into  exile. 

Steigentesch  (Ernest 
August,  Baron  von),  1774- 
1826.  Austrian  General, 
diplomatist  and  poet.  He 
was  given  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  1809  to  Konigs- 
berg  with  the  object  of  in- 
ducing Prussia  to  form  an 
alliance  at  that  time  with 
Austria. 

Stein  (Heinrich  Friedrich 
Karl,  Baron  von),  1757- 
183 1.  Born  at  Nassau. 
Prussian  statesman.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
recalled  to  power,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau, 
carried  out  important  re- 
forms in  Prussia.  These 
reforms  aroused  Napo- 
leon's ill-will,  who  de- 
manded his  dismissal  by 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Stein 
then  took  refuge  in  Austria 
and  Russia,  where  he  or- 
ganized a  new  Coalition 
against  Napoleon.  In  1814 
he  accompanied  the  King 
to  Paris,  and  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  hard  condi- 
tions imposed  on  France. 
Distrusting  Stein's  liberal 
ideas,  the  King  did  not 
again  recall  him  to  power. 
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Stolberg  (Heinrich,  Count 
von),  1769-1805.  Major 
in  the  Prussian  army.  He 
married  in  1797  the  Coun- 
tess of  La  Mark,  natural 
daughter  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  11.,  whom  he 
divorced  after  a  few 
months  of  married  life. 

Strogonoff  (Paul,  Count 
of),  1774-1817.  Russian 
General,  much  favoured 
by  Alexander  i. ;  he 
fought  in  the  Wars  against 
France.  Sophie  Galitzin, 
his  wife,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectually eminent  women 
of  her  time. 

Stubenrauch  (Friedrich 
Heinrich).  Died  1806.  At 
first  an  advocate  ;  he  was 
invited  in  1768  to  the 
Court  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia  and  in  1773 
appointed  a  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Royal  Or- 
ders. 

SuDERMANiA  (Charles,  Duke 
of),  1748-1818.  Regent 
of  Sweden  after  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother, 
Gustavus  III.  (1792).  He 
became  King  of  Sweden 
after  the  Revolution,  which 
led  to  the  abdication  of  his 
nephew,  Gustavus  iv. 

SUDERMANIA     (DuchcSS     of), 

1759-1818.       Hedwig, 


daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg ;  married  in 
1774  Charles  of  Suder- 
mania,  afterwards  King  of 
Sweden. 
Sussex  (Augustus,  Duke  of), 
1 7  7 3  - 1 845 .     Married    in 

1793  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
Countess  of  Ameland.     In 

1794  this  marriage  was 
declared  illegal.  The 
Prince  then  married  again 
Lady  CeciHa  Underwood, 
Duchess  of  Inverness, 
widow  of  Sir  George  Bag- 
gin. 

Sweden  (Gustavus  in.,  King 
of),  1 746-1 792.  Married 
in  1766  Sophie  Magdelene, 
daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  protected  Louis 
XVI. 's  unfortunate  attempt 
at  flight.  He  died  by 
assassination  in  1792. 

Sweden  (Ulrika,  Queen  of)., 
1720 -1782.  Sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  mar- 
ried in  1744  Adolphus 
Frederick,  King  of  Sweden, 
and  was  mother  of  King 
Gustavus  III. 

Sweden  (Gustavus  iv.,  King 
of),  1778-1837.  Ascended 
the  throne  in  1792,  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  1809 
by  the  dissensions  of  the 
political  parties  in  his 
Dominions  and  died  at  St. 
Gall  almost  in  destitution. 
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Talleyrand  (Charles- 
Maurice,  Prince  de),  1754- 
1838.  Prince  de  Benevent, 
Due  de  Dino,  Grand  Cham- 
berlain of  France,  Peer  and 
Member  of  the  Institut. 
He  directed  under  the 
Directory  and  the  Empire 
the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  and  in  1814  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the 
recall  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  throne  of  France.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  he 
represented  Louis  xviii. 
and  ended  his  career  as 
Ambassador  of  King  Louis- 
Philippe  at  London  from 
1830  to  1834. 

Talma  (Fran9ois  -  Joseph), 
1766-1826.  Celebrated 
French  tragedian.  Napo- 
leon  admired  him 
greatly. 

Tauentzien  -  Wittenberg 
(Friedrich,  Count  von), 
1756-1824.  Prussian 
General ;  began  his  mili- 
tary career  in  1775,  was 
aide-de-camp  of  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia,  in 
1796  Major-General,  and 
Lieutenant  -  General  in 
1807.  Tauentzien  defeated 
General  Bertrand  at 
Gross  -  Beeren,  captured 
Torgau  and  Wittenberg. 
He  received  as  reward  of 
his  victories  the  title  of 


Count,  with  the  name  of 
Wittenberg.  In  1815 
Tauentzien  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Prussian  army. 

Tauentzien  (Lisinka,  Coun- 
tess von),  1785- 1859. 
Maid-of-Honour  to  Queen 
Luise  of  Prussia  ;  married 
in  1807  General  Count  von 
Hacke. 

Theden  (Johann  Christian 
Anton),  1 714-1797.  Sur- 
geon-General at  Berlin. 

Tippo- Sahib,  1749-1799. 
Son  of  Hyder-Ah.  A  bril- 
liant pupil  of  the  Military 
School  for  French  Officers, 
he  won  remarkable  suc- 
cesses over  the  English, 
whom  he  drove  out  of  My- 
sore ;  but,  deprived  of  sup- 
port from  France^  he  suc- 
cumbed after  two  cam- 
paigns and  was  killed 
defending  his  capital 
against  the  English. 

Tolstoi  (Peter,  Count), 
1 769-1844.  Russian  Gen- 
eral who  made  the  cam- 
paigns of  Turkey,  Poland 
and  the  First  Empire.  In 
1813  he  besieged  Dresden 
under  the  orders  of  Ben- 
ningsen. 

Trumen  (Heinrich  Ludwig 
August,  General  von). 
Died  1826.  Chief  of  Bri- 
gade in  1 813,  he  received 
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in  1815  the  command  of 
the  5th  army-corps. 
Tyrwill  (Sir  Thomas).  He 
was  commissioned  in  1813 
to  bear  to  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander I.  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  passed  through 
Berhn  and  was  received  at 
Bellevue. 

Umi:^ski  (John  Nepoinuc), 
1 780-1 85 1.  Polish  Gen- 
eral who  took  part  in  the 
War  of  Partition  in  1794. 
When  Napoleon  ordered  a 
levy  of  Polish  troops  in 
1806,  UmiAski  organized 
the  Honorary  Guard  of  the 
Emperor.  Wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  the  Prus- 
sian tribunal  condemned 
him  to  death,  but  the 
sentence  was  not  carried 
out,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Prince  Anton 
Radziwill.  In  1809  Um- 
iAski  was  Chief  of  Staff  to 
General  Dombrowski  and 
in  181 2  Chief  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Hussars.  Wound- 
ed in  1 81 3,  he  was  made 
prisoner  near  Leipzig  by 
the  Prussians  and  subse- 
quently retired  to  his 
estates  in  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Posen. 

Vandamme  (Dominique-Jo- 
seph), 1 771-1830.    French 


General,  who  fought  in  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  First 
Empire,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  every 
occasion.  Made  prisoner 
at  Kulm,  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine  took  his  sword 
from  him,  but  Alexander, 
in  a  more  generous  mood, 
gave  it  back  to  the  owner. 

Verdy  du  Vernois  (M.  de), 
1 738-1814.  Chamberlain 
at  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  from 
1792.  He  married 
F  r  a  u  1  e  i  n  von  Keller, 
"  governess  "  of  the  Prin- 
cess Luise,  author  of  these 
Memoirs. 

Victor  (Claude),  1 764-1841. 
Due  de  Bellune.  Marshal 
and  Peer  of  France.  He 
took  part  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Empire,  was  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  Campaign 
of  Friedland,  where  he  won 
his  Marshal's  baton  and  be- 
came Governor  of  Berlin. 
After  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  Victor  offered 
his  services  to  Louis  xviii., 
who  raised  him  to  the  Peer- 
age ;  he  accompanied  the 
King  to  Ghent  and  had  a 
part  in  all  the  political 
events  that  followed. 

Viereck     (Fraulein     von) 
1 767-1 797.       Maid -of- 
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Honour  to  the  Princess 
Frederika,  daughter  by 
his  first  marriage  of  Fred- 
erick WilHam  ii.  Fraulein 
von  Viereck  was  daughter 
of  the  Cupbearer  of  the 
same  name. 

Voss  (Sophie  Wilhelmina 
Charlotte,  Countess  von);, 
1729-1814.  Nee  von 
Panne witz»  In  1794  the 
Countess  was  appointed 
Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Household  to  the  Princess 
Royal. 

Voss  (Otto  Friedrich  Karl 
von),  1755-1823.  Nephew 
of  the  preceding.  Minister 
of  State  with  general 
functions,  afterwards  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  Knight  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

yoss  (Julie  Amelie  Elisa- 
beth von).  Died  1789. 
Maid-of-Honour  to  the 
Princess  Frederika  of 
Prussia,  who  married  mor- 
ganatically  in  1787  King 
Frederick  William  11.  and 
received  the  title  of  Count- 
ess Ingenheim.  She  had  a 
son  by  the  King,  Gustav 
Adolf  Friedrich,  born  in 
1789,  died  1855.  Fraulein 
von  Voss  was  daughter 
of  Herr  von  Voss,  Prussian 
Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  :    her   mother's 


maiden  name  was  Viereck 
and  she  was  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  Minister  of  State. 

Walewska  (Countess  Anas- 
tasia).  A  Polish  lady  of 
great  beauty,  at  whose 
feet  Napoleon  publicly  laid 
his  glory,  after  making  her 
acquaintance  at  Warsaw 
in  1807.  She  accompanied 
him  to  Osterode,  to 
Finckenstein  and  later  on 
to  the  Isle  of  Elba. 

Walicki  (Basil),  1 746-1828. 
Of  a  noble  family,  owners 
of  the  domain  of  Walicka 
in  the  Government  of 
Minsk.  Her  father  was 
Administrator  with  the 
Czartoryskis  ;  they  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his 
son  Basil  and  sent  him 
to  complete  his  studies 
at  Luneville,  where  Basil 
distinguished  himself  by 
his  talents:  He  subse- 
quently betook  himself  to 
Paris  with  Prince  Ester- 
hazy.  A  very  skilful  and 
admired  player,  he  won 
large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  employed  in  pur- 
chasing for  himself  in  Italy 
the  title  of  Count,  which 
he  afterwards  induced  the 
King  of  Poland  to  confirm. 
It  was  after  this  that  under 
the  aegis  of  Mme  de  Polig- 
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nac  Walicki  was  presented 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  xvi. 
and  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  favour  he  succeeded 
in  securing.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  crisis 
WaHcki,  who  had  accumu- 
lated extraordinary 
wealth,  quitted  France, 
where  he  had  resided  nine 
years. 
#Walmoden-Gimborn  (Lud- 
wig  Georg,  Count  von), 
1769 -1862.  Austrian 
General,  who  took  a  glori- 
ous part  in  the  Battle  of 
Wagram,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Marshal  after  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Wartensleben  (Countess). 
Maid-of-Honour  to  Princess 
Heinrich  of  Prussia,  nee 
Princess  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Wawrzecki  (Thomas, 
Count),  Polish  General,  of 
an  ancient  family.  Nuncio 
of  Braclow ;  he  took  part  in 
the  Diet  of  1788,  with  the 
object  of  saving  his  country 
from  the  preponderance  of 
the  Russians.  In  1794  he 
was  the  only  man  deemed 
capable  of  replacing  Kos- 
ciuszko,  after  the  dis- 
astrous Battle  of  Macie- 
jowice.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  when 
Suwarrow  took  Warsaw ; 
Wawrzecki      was      made 


prisoner  and  carried  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where 
Paul  I.  restored  him  to 
liberty  in  1797.  At  the 
time  of  the  French  Inva- 
sion he  declared  for  the 
Russians  and  commanded 
a  regiment  raised  at  his 
own  cost.  After  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  Waw- 
rzecki received  from  Alex- 
ander I.  the  title  of  Senator 
(18 1 5)  and  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
Polish  kingdom.  He  died 
in  181 6  at  an  advanced  age^ 

Weimar  (Karl  August,Grand- 
Duke  of  Saxe),  i 757-1828, 
He  married  in  1775  Prin- 
cess Luise  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. The  Grand -Duke 
was  in  the  service  of 
Prussia ;  in  1806  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of 
a  contingent  of  troops 
against  Napoleon,  the  re- 
turn of  which  Napoleon 
required  as  a  condition  of 
sparing  the  Duchy.  The 
Duke,  with  the  consent  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  agreed, 
after  having  served  for 
twenty  years  under  the 
Prussian  colours. 

Weimar  (Luise,  Grand-Duch- 
ess of  Saxe),  1757-1830. 
Daughter  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
wife   of    the   Grand-Duke 
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of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
whose  widow  she  became 
in  1828.    A  Princess  fam- 
ous for  her  wit^,  her  gifts  of 
intellect  and  her  courage- 
ous     behaviour     towards 
Napoleon.     She  saved  the 
town  and  Duchy  of  Weimar 
from     pillage,     Napoleon 
saving  them  in  deference 
to  the  high  consideration 
in    which    he    held    her. 
Goethe  and  Vieland  were 
her  friends. 
Weimar  (Karl,  Grand-Duke 
of  Saxe),  1 783-1858.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1828. 
He  had  married  in   1804 
the  Grand-Duchess  Marie, 
daughter     of     the     Tsar 
Paul  I. 
Weimar      (Grand  -  Duchess 
Marie  of  Saxe),  i 786-1859. 
Daughter  of  the  Tsar  Paul 
and  wife  of  the  preceding. 
Wellington  (Arthur  Welles- 
ly,   Duke  of),    1 769-1852. 
English  Generaljwho  fought 
the  French  troops  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  where  he 
won  a  series   of  brilliant 
victories,   including   Tala- 
vera,      Busaco,      Vitoria, 
finally     (18 14)     defeating 
Soult    at    Toulouse    after 
driving    him    out    of    the 
Peninsula.     In     1815     he 
won  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Wendessen  (Balthazar  Lud- 


wig).  In  1796  Governor 
at  Warsaw,  then  occupied 
by  the  Prussians.  He  died 
after  fifty-eight  years  of 
military  service. 

Westphalia  (Jerome,  King 
of),  1774-1860.  Youngest 
brother  of  Napoleon  i., 
married,  first  (1803), 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  a 
marriage  subsequently  de- 
clared illegal  by  decree  of 
the  Emperor,  and  secondly, 
Princess  Catherine  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  In  1807  Na- 
poleon constituted  West- 
phalia a  kingdom  for  his 
brother  Jerome,  with 
capital  at  Cassel. 

WiELAND  (Christoph  Martin), 
1733-1813.  German  poet 
and  man  of  letters  ;  his 
genius,  a  compound  of 
finesse  and  light,  caustic 
wit  earned  him  the  name 
of  the  Voltaire  of  Germany. 

WiLDENBRUCH  (Ludwigvon), 
1 803-1 8  74.  Natural  son 
of  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia,  who  was 
ennobled  in  1810.  He 
entered  the  army,  joining 
the  Regiment  of  the  Lancers 
of  the  Guards  in  182 1 .  He 
subsequently  adopted  dip- 
lomacy and  became  Consul- 
General  at  Beyroutini842, 
afterwards  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  was  residing 
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at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War. 

WiLDENBRucH(Blanche  von). 
Born  in  1805,  natural 
daughter  of  Prince  Ludwig 
Ferdinand.  She  married 
in  1826  Friedrich  von 
Roder,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Regiment  of  the  Body 
Guard. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  1777- 
1849.  English  General 
and  man  of  letters,  who 
made  the  Campaign  of 
Egypt,  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Hutchinson  in  his 
diplomatic  and  military 
mission  to  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander. After  Tilsit  Wilson 
was  received  with  high 
marks  of  distinction  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  re- 
mained devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  against 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

WiNTERFELDT  (Haus  Karl 
von),  1 707-1757.  Prus- 
sian General.  In  1740 
Winterfeldt  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  of  Frederick 
II. ;  a  great  favourite  with 
the  King,  he  exercised  a 
certain  influence  over  his 
mind  and  contributed  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  on  whom  he 
threw  the  blame  of  his  own 
faults.  Princes  Heinrich 
and  Ferdinand  never  for- 


gave him.  Winterfeldt 
was  killed  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Gorlitz. 

WiNTZiNGERODE  (Ferdinand, 
Count),  1770-1818.  Be- 
gan his  service  under  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  con- 
tinued it  in  Austria.  In 
1797  he  went  to  Russia, 
became  aide-de-camp  of 
Alexander  i.,  who  sent  him 
in  1803  as  Ambassador  to 
Berlin.  Wintzingerode 

fought  in  the  campaigns 
of  1805,  1806,  1807.  Se- 
verely wounded  at  Essling, 
in  1809,  he  won  on  that 
occasion  the  Marshal's 
baton. 

WoLOWiTZ.  Polish  Officer, 
wounded  at  Leipzig. 
Nursed  at  Berlin  at  the 
Radziwill  Palace. 

WoYCZYNSKi.  Polish  Gen- 
eral. Born  in  1768 ; 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  of  the  Polish 
Cross  Virtuti  militari.  He 
took  part  in  the  Russo- 
Polish  campaign  of  1792 
and  that  of  Kosciuszko  in 
1794.  After  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  Woy- 
czynski  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Prince 
Anton  Radziwill.  With 
his  assistance  and  that  of 
General  Dabrowski  and  the 
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French  Minister  Gaillard, 
he  formed  the  project  of 
working  for  the  ameHora- 
tion  of  the  position  of 
Poland  by  the  help  of 
Prussia,  putting  his 
country  under  the  sceptre 
of  a  Prussian  Prince,  who 
was  on  this  occasion  Prince 
Ludwig  Ferdinand.  Woy- 
czynski  took  an  active 
part  in  these  negotiations 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Four  Years'  Diet  (from 
1788  to  1792).  But  then 
everything  was  discovered ; 
a  Secretary  of  the  French 
Legation  at  Berlin  gave 
up,  for  money  down,  the 
cipher  correspondence  of 
Gaillard ;  simultaneously 
the  Austrian  police  had 
Woyczynski  arrested,  along 
with  Count  Ignaz  Potocki, 
many  other  Poles,  and  a 
trial  for  high  treason  was 
the  epilogue  of  the  ill- 
starred  design.  In  1806 
Woyczynski  returned  to 
public  life,  was  very  active 
in  the  campaigns  of  1807 
and  1 8 14.  Appointed  a 
Member  of  the  Military 
Committee  in  181 4,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of 
reorganizing  the  army 
under  the  presidency  of 
the  Grand-Duke  Constan- 
tine.     In   181 6  Woyczyn- 


ski retired  altogether  from 
active  service. 
Wrede  (Karl  Philipp,  Prince 
von),  1 767-1838.  Bava- 
rian Marshal,  one  of  the 
best  Generals  of  Germany. 
Fighting  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  Wrede 
covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Hohenlinden 
(1800).  In  the  campaigns 
of  1805  and  1 813  his  con- 
duct was  always  of  the 
most  brilliant  description. 
1 8 14  brought  him  to  Paris 
and  presently  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

WtJRTEMBERG    (DuchcSS    of), 

1 736-1798.  Frederika 

Sophie,  daughter  of  the 
Margrave  von  Brenden- 
burg-Schwedt  and  Princess 
Sophie  of  Prussia,  married 
in  1753  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Wiirtemberg. 

WuRTEMBERG  (Frederick  i.. 
King  of),  1754-1816.  Suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1795, 
took  the  title  of  King  in 
1806,  and  married  Princess 
Augusta  of  Brunswick  in 
1764. 

WCrtemberg  (Ludwig, 
Prince  of),  1756-1817. 
Russian  General,  brother 
of  the  Tsarina  Marie 
Feodorowna  of  Russia, 
married,  first.  Princess 
Marie  Czartoryska,  whom 
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he  divorced  in  1793, 
secondly,  Princess  Henri- 
ette  of  Nassau- Weilburg. 

WiJRTEMBERG  (Sophie  Doro- 
thea, Princess  of),  1759- 
1828.  Daughter  of  Duke 
Friedrich  Eugen  of  Wiir- 
temberg  and  the  Princess 
von  Schwedt,  married  the 
Grand-Duke  Paul  of 
Russia. 

Wt)RTEMBERG  (Marie,  Prin- 
cess of),  1768- 1854. 
Daughter  of  Prince  Adam 
Casimir  Czartoryski,  Duke 
of  Klewan  and  Zukow, 
married  in  1784  Prince 
Ludwig  of  Wiirtemberg, 
from  whom  she  was  sub- 
sequently divorced.  The 
Princess  then  settled  with 
her  parents  at  Pulawy 
and  devoted  herself  to 
literature.  She  died  in 
Paris. 

WtJRTEMBERG  (Karl,  Priucc 
of),  1770- 1791.  The 
Prince,  after  entering  the 
Austrian  service,  died  pre- 
maturely. 

Yorck-Wartenberg  (Jo- 
hann,  David  Ludwig  Count 
von),  1 759-1 830.  Prussian 
General ;  fought  in  all  the 
Wars  of  the  First  Empire, 
and  was  eventually  to 
command  the  auxiliary 
contingent  of  troops  which 


served  with  the  French 
forces  in  the  Campaign  of 
Russia  (1812).  He  every- 
where displayed  great  mili- 
tary talents  and  received 
after  Leipzig  the  title  of 
Count  von  Wartenberg. 
^YoRK  (Duke  of),  1763-1827. 
Prince  of  Great  Britain. 
He  married  in  1791  Prin- 
cess Frederika  of  Prussia, 
daughter  by  his  first  mar- 
riage of  King  Frederick 
William  11.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  the  second 
son  of  King  George  iii.  of 
England. 
York  (Duchess  of),  1767- 
1820.  Frederika,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  wife  of  the 
English  Duke  of  York, 

Zastrow  (Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von),  1 752-1830.  General 
of  Infantry  in  the  Prussian 
army,  who  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1806. 

Zeuner  (Karl  von).  Son  of 
the  Marshal  of  the  same 
name.  Lieutenant  in  1806  ; 
he  ended  his  career  as 
Colonel  in  1834, 

Zeuner  (Caroline  Amelie 
von).  Daughter  of  the 
Chamberlain  Friedrich  von 
Zeuner.  Her  mother  was  a 
Neale,  and  she  married  in 
1795  the  Comte  de  la 
Roche-Aymon,  Marshal  of 
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Court  to  Prince  Heinrich 
of  Prussia,  brother  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 
ZiETEN   (Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Count  von),   1765-1840. 


Son  of  the  General  of  the 
same  name ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Mihtary  Instruc- 
tor of  the  sons  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia. 
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